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Art. I—Lwuther’s Reformed Order of Public Worship: or, the 
First Chapter in the History of Protestant Liturgical Reform. 


UTHER’S Reformed Order of Public Worship deserves, and 
will reward, a fresh study among us at the present time. 
The writings in which his ideas and proposals on the subject 
are unfolded, although very little known in this country, and 
not much read even in Germany, bring up several topics of 
abiding interest, on which Luther speaks his mind with his 
accustomed vigour and pungency. Moreover, it requires no 
gift of prophecy to foresee that the Liturgical Question, in 
certain of its aspects, will very soon have to be dealt with, one 
way or another, by all the Presbyterian and Nonconformist 
bodies. It is already being extensively agitated in America. 
It was brought up for discussion and gave rise to animated 
debate, in the late meeting of the General Synod of the French 
Church at Nantes. The little volume just published by Mr. 
Bannerman of Perth shows how much it is exercising the 
minds of thoughtful ministers in Scotland.’ Differences of 
opinion will of course emerge as to the duty of the Churches,— 
1 The Worship of the Presbyterian Church, with special reference to the 
Question of Liturgies, By Rev. D. D. Bannerman, M.A. Edinburgh, 1884. 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO, CXXXI. A 
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what action they ought to take, or whether they ought to move 
in the matter at all. One thing, however, is plain. The sooner 
the facts bearing on the question are mastered the better. A 
careful study of the history of Public Worship, especially of 
the views entertained and action taken regarding it, at the 
great formative era of the Reformation, cannot fail to furnish 
to our ministers and people valuable materials for forming an 
intelligent judgment on the points that may be raised. 

Luther’s proposals for a Reformed Order of Public Worship 
are contained, for the most part, in two short Treatises. The 
first of these, consisting of about half-a-dozen pages, was 
published in 1523, under the title Of the Ordering of Divine 
Service in the Congregation.’ The other, entitled German Mass 
and Order of Divine Service, extended to about twenty pages, 
and was published in 1526. 

These two dates, 1523 and 1526, are to be carefully noted. 
They fall within the earlier period of Luther's reforming career. 
The movement inaugurated on the 3lst of October 1517 was 
not yet six years old when Luther first broke silence regarding 
the necessity of reform in the manner of conducting public 
worship. In the spring of 1521 he had made his memorable 
appearance in the Diet of Worms, and on his way home had 
been seized and hidden away in the Wartburg, so that the 
public lost sight of him for a whole twelvemonth. During 
the six reforming years which immediately preceded the 
summons to Worms, Luther had refused to take a single step 
in liturgical reform. The Latin Service still went on as in the 
old medieval times. The only thing to remind men that a 
new day had dawned on the Church was the prominence now 
given to the Sermon, and the new evangelical doctrine with 
which the Sermon was pervaded. At the point in the service 
where the priests had been accustomed to introduce something 
or other by way of sermon, care was taken now to have the 
word of God opened up, and the gospel of God’s grace earnestly 
preached. Further than this Luther meanwhile refused to go. 

This extreme caution of the Reformer was distasteful to the 
more ardent spirits among his followers. Accordingly, when 


1 Von Ordnung des Gottesdienstes in der Gemeinde, Printed by Walch in 
his edition of Luther’s Works, vol. x. col. 262-267. 
2 Walch, vol. x. col. 267-287. 
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the great leader disappeared from public view and the restraint 
of his strong hand was removed, Carlstadt and his friends rose 
up at Wittenberg and made a clean sweep of the old order. 
The Images were everywhere torn down; private Masses were 
suppressed ; the Latin Service was abolished ; and still more 
radical changes were contemplated. Many of the changes— 
nearly all of them indeed—were changes for the better; but 
they were forced on a community which was as yet unprepared 
for them. The Elector, in particular, who shrank all his life 
from violent courses, was much displeased. When Luther at 
length broke away from the friendly shelter of the Wartburg 
and suddenly resumed his work at Wittenberg, he was at no 
pains to conceal his dissatisfaction with the turn things had 
taken. Some of the innovations, indeed, which were plainly in 
the line of his own teaching, and which had commended them- 
selves to men’s minds, he tacitly accepted. Except in the 
Schloss-Kirche, which was the Electors own chapel, private 
Masses remained under condemnation ; and as for the Images, 
no attempt was made to set them up again, either in the 
churches or on the streets. But the greater number of Carl- 
stadt’s innovations were unceremoniously overturned, and 
Divine Service, in the birthplace of the Reformation, resumed 
very much its old familiar features. The altar was restored, 
with its crucifix and lights ; the priests were to be seen again 
ministering at the altar in their costly vestments; the lessons 
were read, and the prayers offered, in Latin; and the Latin 
Psalter was chanted by clerical choirs. Only at one point did 
Luther, at this time, turn aside from his conservative policy 
and himself introduce a great innovation. His love for church- 
music moved him to introduce some congregational singing 
into the service. This was not such an absolute novelty as 
some have fancied. In Germany, at least, the singing of 
hymns had taken root among the people long before the 
Reformation, and had in some few places found its way into 
the public services of the Church. But it was Luther who first 
gave to it a large and honourable place in public worship. 
He early laboured, in conjunction with Justus Jonas and one 
or two other friends, to produce metrical versions of certain 
Psalms, and to these he added a few hymns, either original or 
translated from the Latin. These psalms and hymns were 
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diligently sung. With this exception, Divine Service was 
performed altogether in Latin. 

It was when the Reformation had reached this stage that 
Luther wrote his Tract of 1523, the earlier of the two named 
above. At first view it seems incomprehensible that a Re- 
former, who had now for the better part of six years thrown 
off the Papal yoke, and had been insisting on the paramount 
importance of ministering the Word of God to the people, 
should nevertheless be lagging so far behind as to suffer the 
Vulgate and the Latin Service to retain their ancient place in 
public worship. But it is to be remembered that, up till this 
time, the removal of the Latin Service would simply have left 
a blank. There was nothing yet available in the vernacular 
which could be used in place of it. Luther’s New Testament 
had only been a few months in circulation, and he might well 
hesitate as yet to elevate it into the room of the Vulgate, 
especially since his Old Testament was still on the anvil, and 
not likely to be available for some time to come. 

It is sufficiently obvious that the Order of Divine Service, 
as arranged in 1523, was regarded by the Reformer as provi- 
sional only. He knew well how defective it was, and he hoped 
that very soon the people would be capable of something 
better. In this connection the suggestions he throws out in 
the Tract of this year are significant. As one means of helping 
forward the good work, he recommends that there should be 
service for an hour or thereby every day in the week, morning 
and evening, for the benefit especially of the clergy and the 
school-children. A chapter from the Old Testament he would 
have to be read (from the Vulgate of course) in the morning, and 
a chapter from the New Testament in the evening ; the reading 
to be followed with a brief exposition in the vernacular, so that 
all might understand and profit. He would have the service 
closed with the chanting of certain prayers and psalms. Daily 
Masses he would by no means admit; for (as he says), “not 
the Mass, but the Word, is the principal thing.” As exhibiting 
the spirit of the Tract, I translate the concluding paragraph :— 


“Order shall be taken about other things afterwards, as occasion shall 
serve. But the principal point is this, namely, that everything be ordered 
so as to secure that the Word of God shall have free course, and Divine 
Service shall not become again a mere howling and shouting, as it used to 
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be. Let everything be omitted rather than the Word. There is nothing 
better than the Word. That the Word ought always to have free course 
among Christians is testified by the whole Scriptures ; and Christ Himself 
saith (Luke x. 39-42),‘One thing is needful,’ namely, that Mary sit at 
Christ’s feet, and daily hear his Word. This is the better part, the part to 
be chosen, and which will never be taken away. The Word endureth for 
ever. All else must pass away, were Martha ever so careful. So help us 
God. Amen.” 


This Provisional Order, as we may style it, regulated the 
public worship in the churches throughout Saxony from 1523 
till 1526. In the latter year it was superseded by the new 
order sketched in Luther's German Mass, the second of the 
two tracts mentioned above. This Order exhibits a great 
advance on its predecessor. I have no doubt that Luther’s 
pace was quickened by the circumstance that meanwhile other 
Evangelical Churches had been going ahead. Nuremberg, in 
particular, had taken an important step in advance. There 
has just come to light a brief Liturgy, or Order of Divine Ser- 
vice, which was set forth by authority in that city in the mid- 
summer of 1524, and which may be- accepted as embodying 
the judgment of the Suabian Reformers. It is reprinted by 
Professor Kolde in the third number of the Studien und Kritiken 
for 1883. Like Luther's Order of the preceding year, this 
Nuremberg book retains the Latin Service, so far as the Prayers 
and Psalms are concerned. But the Lessons for the Day— 
the Gospels and Epistles prescribed in the Lectionary—are 
expressly directed to be read from the German Version; and 
so it came to pass that the substitution of Luther’s New Tes- 
tament for the Latin one of Jerome, which Luther himself was 
too modest to make, was made first by the Reformers of the 
South, At another point also the Suabians took a step in 
advance. Into the Communion Service they introduced a long 
and serious Admonition, in German, addressed to those about 
to communicate. This Admonition, in the Nuremberg Liturgy, 
appears to be the earliest example of the “ Address to intend- 
ing Communicants,” which has ever since formed a conspicu- 
ous feature in the Communion Service of all the Protestant 
Churches, and of which there is such an admirable example in 
John Knox’s Book of Common Order. 

Before we examine the contents of Luther’s Order of 1526, 
the title he gave it claims a moment’s notice, The German 
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Mass and Order of Divine Service. It is rather startling to 
find Luther publishing a Mass-Book six years after his revolt 
from Rome. I suppose he would have chosen some other title 
a few years later ;' and yet it is not altogether inappropriate. 
At any rate, it brings out a feature of Divine Service, as Luther 
still conceived it, which has long since ceased to characterise 
the ordinary Lord’s Day Service of the Lutheran Churches, 
and which certainly does not characterise the ordinary Lord’s 
Day Service of our Presbyterian Churches. The title pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that the Communion will be cele- 
brated every Lord’s Day at least. This, it will be remembered, 
was the custom of the Primitive Church. During the Middle 
Age the custom was not only continued, but was carried to 
such a length that the Mass overshadowed, and wellnigh 
suppressed, everything else. In the Church of Rome it con- 
tinues to do so to this hour. In that Church the Clergy are 
“ Mass-Priests ;” to perform Divine Service is to “ say Mass ;” 
to wait on Divine Service is to “hear Mass.” Nothing else 
can be seen for the Mass. This overweening regard for the 
Eucharist Luther certainly did not approve of. His first step 
in reforming the order of public worship was (as we have 
seen) to recover for the preaching of the Word the central 
place to which it is entitled. The sword of the Spirit and 
chief instrument for saving souls, he held to be, not the Mass, 
but the Word—not the outward rite, but the doctrine of faith. 
Moreover, he insisted that the Eucharist should not be cele- 
brated except in the presence of a congregation. The congregation 
might be a small one. It might consist of no more than two 
or three souls. Nevertheless, a congregation there must be. 

1 This way of describing the Lord’s Supper as “the Mass” was still 
followed by Luther and Melanchthon in the Augsburg Confession of 1530. 
The Fourth Article of the Confession is entitled De missa, and begins thus: 
‘*Our Churches are wrongfully accused to have abolished the Mass. For 
the Mass is retained still among us, and celebrated with great reverence. 
Moreover, nearly all the accustomed ceremonies are retained, except that 


with the parts chanted in Latin there are mingled certain parts in German, 
which are added for the instruction of the people. . . . We accustom the 


people to receive the Sacrament together, if so be any be found fit there- 
unto ; and this also increaseth the religious reverence of the public cere- 
monies, . . . Wherefore it seemeth not that Masses be more religiously 
celebrated among our adversaries than with us.” Those who care to 
prosecute the subject further may study Melanchthon’s powerful exposition 


and defence of the Lutheran practice of the Supper in the Apology for the 
Confession. 
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Luther had heartily acquiesced in the abolition of Private 
Masses. And as he requires the presence of a congregation, 
so, on the other hand, he takes it for granted that when a 
Christian congregation assembles there will always be some 
persons in it who desire to communicate. Into his Order for 
Divine Service the Office for the Lord’s Supper accordingly 
enters as an essential part. 

Passing now to the contents of this Saxon Order of 1526, 
we find the following succession of offices :— 

1. The Singing of a Psalm or Hymn, in German, by the Con- 
gregation. By this time a considerable number of hymns and 
metrical psalms have been made available. Luther’s pen 
appears to have been uncommonly busy at this kind of work 
during the year 1524; for his metrical translations of Psalms 
xii., Ixvii., exxx., besides several hymns, are ascribed to that 
year. And he had several able coadjutors. 

2. The Kyrie Eleison was said or sung and a Collect read, by 
the minister at the altar; the minister, as he read, starding 
with his face to the east and his back to the congregation. 
This “eastward posture” Luther did not approve; but he 
suffered it for the present. 

3. The Epistle was read, in a clear loud voice ; the minister 
standing with his face towards the people, so that all might 
hear and understand. ' The passages read were those prescribed 
in the ancient Lectionary. 

4. A second Psalm or Hymn was sung by the congregation. 

5. The Gospel for the day was read. 

6. The Creed was sung, This was done by the congregation, 
and it took place in the well-known metrical version which 
had lately been prepared by Luther for the purpose, beginning 
Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott. 

7. The Sermon was preached. 

Immediately after the Sermon came THE COMMUNION. In 
the order prescribed for this, Luther followed much the same 
course as was afterwards taken by the English Reformers in 
the Book of Common Prayer: that is to say, he took for the 
groundwork of his Order the services prescribed in the Missal, 
rejecting everything which seemed to him to savour of idolatry, 
or to be in other respects contrary to the Word of God, and 
translating the rest into the vernacular. Luther’s excisions 
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were more extensive than those of the English. But if there 
were excisions, there were insertions also. Like the English, 
he inserted an Address to intending Communicants, similar to 
the one in the Nuremberg Order, from which, doubtless, the 
idea was borrowed. This Address, somewhat enlarged, retains 
its place to this day in the Communion Office of the Prussian 
Agenda. 

After the Address to intending Communicants, there follow: 

1. The reading of the Words of Institution, during which, 
and immediately afterwards, the minister took the bread and 
the wine, broke the bread, blessed both bread and cup, and 
elevated them in the sight of the congregation. 

2. The Sanctus was sung, in a new metrical paraphrase of 
Isaiah vi. 

3. The whole service was closed with the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Benediction. The latter was recited in the form prescribed 
in Numbers vi. “ The Lord bless thee, and keep thee,” etc. 

As for the external accessories of the Communion, the altar 
and crucifix, the lights, the vestments, the kneeling posture, 
these remained as before the Reformation. Only it was now 
provided that the elements should not be put by the minister 
within the lips of the communicants, but should be handed to 
them, so that they might “take” and eat and drink for them- 
selves. What was still more important, the medizval custom 
of administering the Communion to the laity “in one kind” 
ceased, and all communicants partook of the Cup as well as 
the Bread. 

In giving forth to the world this Order of Divine Service— 
the “Saxon Order,” as it came to be styled—Luther was care- 
ful to explain that it was no part of his intention or desire to 
procure the imposition of it on the other Evangelical Churches. 
On the contrary, he was strongly opposed to any action 
which might make of the new Order a stringent law, and might 
thus put on the necks of Christ’s people another such yoke as 
the Missal had long been. He thought it desirable that every 
nation and province should have an Order of its own. So far 
was he from desiring that other Churches should bind them- 
selves to regulate their worship by the Wittenberg book, that 
he earnestly insisted that the Wittenbergers themselves should 


freely alter it, from time to time, in adaptation to varying 
circumstances, 
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“ Should this our Order,” he said, “give occasion to abuse, let it be forti- 
with altered, even as King Hezekiah broke in pieces the brazen serpent 
which God himself had ordained, when the people abused it. Orders of 
Divine Service were meant to help, not to hinder, our faith and love. 
Whenever they cease to do this, they are dead, and of no more force ; 
even as a shoe, when it gets old and pinches, is thrown away and a new 
one bought. An Order is an external thing. Let it be ever so guod, it 
may be abused. When that happens, it is no longer an Order but a Dis- 
order, and must be dealt with accordingly.”* 


It is hardly necessary to say that the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities in the several German countries were not slow to avail 
themselves of the liberty thus pressed upon them. The Lord’s 
Supper does not now form part of every ordinary diet of 
public worship, nor is it now celebrated in the face of the 
general congregation. The alterations which have thus taken 
place, whether purposely and as the result of controversy, or 
by the slow and unheeded operation of time, have certainly 
not all been improvements. The Prussian Agenda is the 
German Order with which I happen to be best acquainted, 
and it has always seemed to me to be exceedingly lean and 
unprofitable. I should suppose that no one accustomed to 
the worship offered in any of our English-speaking evangelical 
churches would be attracted by it. I happen to know that 
the congregations of the Reformed Church in Westphalia, 
when their province (much to their satisfaction) became sub- 
ject to the Prussian Crown, could hardly reconcile themselves 
to the use of the Agenda, it seemed so much inferior to the 
freer system to which they had been accustomed. In some 
quarters this dislike to the Agenda is carried so far that I 
have seen a considerable proportion of a Westphalian con- 
gregation delay entering the church till the reading of the 
Liturgy was over, and then come crowding in to the sermon 
and the free prayers. The faults of the Agenda are various. 
The prescribed Scripture readings are far too short and frag- 
mentary. Such as they are, they are taken (as we shall see), 
with hardly an exception, from the New Testament alone ; the 
prayers and other devotional forms provided are cold and 
meagre. The impoverishment of the service has been further 
aggravated by the circumstance that the Psalms have almost 
quite disappeared from the Service of Song; and the hymns, 
many of them of rare excellence in their genuine text, have 


1 Walch, vol. x. col. 286, 287. 
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been seriously tampered with by the compilers of the authorised 
hymn-books, in accommodation to the taste of unevangelical 
officials. The devotional services in the German churches 
generally seem to me to exhibit all the disadvantages attaching 
to the plan of tying up the minister’s hands by the imposition 
of obligatory forms, while utterly failing to secure those com- 
pensatory advantages which are exemplified in the English 
liturgical service. This, however, is a digression. 

Coming back to Luther’s Order as it was published and set 
in operation in 1526, it will be proper to examine certain of 
its leading provisions a little more closely. 

1. Regarding the place assigned to the Sermon little need be 
added to what has been said already. Luther laid chief stress, 
as we have seen, on the preaching of the Word. He was in 
full sympathy with the estimate of the importance of this 
service expressed in the following century by the Westminster 
divines, when they declared that “the Spirit of God maketh 
the reading, but especially the preaching, of the Word, an 
effectual means of convincing and converting sinners, and of 
building them up in holiness and comfort.” He held that, at 
every meeting of the congregation, there ought to be some brief 
ministering of the Word—some word of Sermon. In this 
respect the Lutheran churches have constantly followed their 
great Reformer. The pulpit has all along been their leading 
and characteristic institution, just as it has all along been in 
Scotland and America. The contrast presented by the 
Anglican Church is too obvious to need comment. To “ per- 
form Divine Service” means in the English Church to “ read 
prayers.” Happily this is accompanied with much reading of 
the Holy Scriptures ; but the preaching of a sermon is deemed 
by no means indispensable. 

2. Passing from the place assigned to the Sermon to what is 
laid down regarding the matter of it, it is worthy of remark 
that Luther’s Order proceeds on the assumption that the sermon 
shall be preached from the Gospel or Epistle for the Day. This 
still continues to be the ordinary custom of the Lutheran 
churches ; and in many places the clergy are not at liberty 
to deviate from it. Notwithstanding the approval expressed 
by such admirable divines as Dr. Biichsel of Berlin, I must 
hold that the custom is not a good one. Where it prevails, 
the far greater part of the Word of God is forbidden ground, 
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so far as the choice of texts is concerned. This is a great evil, 
and it is not the only one. Monotony can hardly be avoided 
in going round the same circle of topics year after year; and 
Lutheran ministers who want to get out of the rut are tempted 
to wring out of their texts the most fanciful conceits. It is 
right to say that Luther in the Saxon Order does not abso- 
jutely forbid the preacher to go beyond the Perikopen for his 
text. So far from that, he distinctly favours the plan of taking 
up some book of Scripture, and going right through it from 
week to week. This plan he must frequently have followed 
himself, for his printed sermons consist largely of expository 
discourses, in which entire books of Scripture are opened. up. 
There can be little doubt that the discrepancy between 
Luther’s own practice, and the custom favoured by the Order 
of 1526 is to be explained by what he believed to be the 
exigencies of the time. During the first years of the Reforma- 
tion the preachers were, with few exceptions, too unlearned to 
be intrusted with the duty of giving to their people a con- 
secutive exposition of entire books of Scripture. Even the 
limited range of topics embraced in the Gospels and Epistles 
prescribed in the Lectionary was beyond the reach of the 
greater part. Another consideration weighed with Luther. 
Not only did he feel it necessary to deal tenderly with the 
illiterate parish priests who had conformed to the Reformation, 
but he was not a little afraid of the liberties which might be 
taken by those of them who were feather-brained as well as 
illiterate. Luther, as we have seen, set great store by the 
indoctrinating of the people with God’s Word. He never had 
any touch of Queen Elizabeth’s antipathy to preaching and 
lecturing. He had no desire either to see the people put on 
short allowance of Bible instruction, or the pastors restricted 
to the reading in church of Homilies set forth by public 
authority, once for all. Yet his apprehension of the mischief 
which might be done by ignorant and fanatical preachers, in 
the infancy of the Reformation, was such that he not only 
made haste to bring out a complete set of Church Postils—that 
is to say, a complete set of Homilies for all the Sundays and 
holidays of the year—in order that ministers of slender gifts 
might get all the help he could give them in preparing their 
sermons, but he was disposed to insist that, in the present ne- 
cessity, these Postils should be actually read from the pulpit : 
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“T am inclined to think that if only we had our course of German Postils 
completed, the best plan would be to require these to be read to the people, 
in whole or in part, out of the Book ; and this not only for the sake of such 
preachers as cannot do better, but also as a guard against the fanatics and 
sectarians, Otherwise, where spiritual understanding and the Holy Spirit 
himself doth not speak through the preacher (and it is no part of my design 
to set bounds to the Spirit, for certainly He teacheth how to preach better 
than all Postils and Homilies), the end of the matter will be that every one 
will preach just what he pleases, and, instead of the Gospel and the expli- 
cation thereof, the people will be treated again to sermons about blue ducks 
und the like. And indeed,” he adds, “ this is one of the reasons why we 
retain the prescribed Gospels and Epistles, because there are so few 
thoughtful preachers who might open up a whole Gospel or other book 
of Scripture powerfully and profitably.”* 


3. A third feature of the system sketched in Luther’s 
Order of 1526 has been already referred to, but is on every 
account too important to be passed by without further notice. 
I refer to its exclusion of the Old Testament from the Lord’s- 
Day service. This I am inclined to set down as the great 
Reformer’s most unfortunate and most mischievous mistake. 
I call it simply a mistake, for it seems to have been quite 
unintentional on Luther’s part. He had no desire to dis- 
parage or set aside the Old Testament. The discourses he 
himself preached on Old Testament books are very numerous ; 
and it was his intention that the Old Testament as well as the 
New should be constantly read to the congregations. His 
hope and intention were that there should be short services 
in every church on the week-days, in addition to the more 
solemn services of the Lord’s Day; and for these week-day 
services he prescribed readings from the Old Testament. He 
intended, moreover, that the Psalter should retain its ancient 
place in public worship. If he did not make provision to 
have it sung or chanted in German, the reason was that he 
had a passionate delight in the old Latin Psalter and chants. 
He had the same sort of attachment to these as we see so 
prevalent in the Church of England in relation to the Prayer- 
Book version of the Psalms, and he fondly anticipated that 
the Latin Psalter would continue to be sung in the churches. 
Things fell out far otherwise. Unless in a few exceptional 
places, the Latin Psalter fell into disuse. Week-day services, 
also, were found impracticable. Thus it came about that, after 

1 Walch, vol. x. col. 280. 


4 
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a while, the Old Testament ceased to be read, and the Psalter 
ceased to be sung in the churches. How much this has im- 
poverished the worship of the German churches, and how 
grievously it has lowered the tone of the Christian life among 
them, I will not attempt to estimate. 

4. One other feature, of a negative kind, must be noted. So 
far as I can see, Luther’s Order takes no account of Free Prayer. 
It proceeds throughout on the assumption that the prayers of 
a congregation must needs be offered by means of written 
forms. In this respect Luther remained bound in the shackles 
of the medieval system. It is remarkable how slow all the 
Protestant Churches were to perceive that the gift of prayer is 
found among Christ’s people at least as commonly as the gift 
of teaching. One might safely affirm that it is found a great 
deal oftener. Our foreign missionaries know from experience 
that their native helpers can be earlier trusted to offer prayer 
than to preach. It is strange that so obvious a fact should 
have so long escaped the notice of the Reformers. I am not 
aware of a single instance prior to Knox’s ministry among the 
English exiles at Geneva in which any part of the public 
prayers was left unprovided for in the Service-Books, and was 
thus devolved on the minister, that he might pray as the Spirit 
enabled him at the time. Calvin’s Liturgy was in so far an 
advance on Luther’s, that at certain points the minister was 
permitted to offer Free Prayer if he pleased, instead of reading 
the printed forms; but a complete service was provided for 
without free prayer. Itwas Knox and the English exiles who 
first took the further step of obliging the minister to offer free 
prayer at certain points. 

I have now gone over the features in Luther's Reformed 
Order of Public Worship which seemed of principal interest, 
either in themselves or in relation to the liturgical questions 
which are being agitated at present. Probably enough, the 
facts stated will have suggested to such readers as are much 
occupied with the subject of liturgical reform, that Luther’s 
weighty testimony is altogether in favour of a more elaborate 
style of worship than is found in the Calvinistic, and especially 
the Puritan Churches. And without doubt the form of service 
sketched in the Order of 1526 runs much more in the line 
followed by the English Reformers than in that followed by 
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the fathers of the other Reformed Churches, and deviates 
widely from that followed by the Puritans. But before 
appealing to the example of Luther, it would be well if 
people would first inquire whether Luther was himself 
satisfied with the form of service he sketched; whether it 
seemed to him to answer sufficiently well to his own idea 
of what Christian worship ought to be; whether his mind 
found such rest in it that we may reasonably suppose he would 
have condemned the freer system afterwards introduced. 

It so happens that Luther has opened his mind with char- 
acteristic freedom on this subject. In the Tract of 1526, in 
which he submitted his project of Reform to his countrymen, 
he takes occasion to disburden himself of thoughts which evi- 
dently lie near his heart, regarding the true ideal of Christian 
worship, and of the Christian Church itself; and I know few 
passages, even in Luther’s works, more worthy of study than 
the weighty paragraphs in which he does this. Among other 
things, they prove that he had misgivings regarding the new 
Liturgy, and desires for further reformation; what is more, they 
prove that these misgivings of the great Reformer had refer- 
ence not to points of detail merely, but to the whole style of 
the Service. He believed that the Service he had sketched was 
the best then attainable. But he had presentiments of some- 
thing far worthier—presentiments which seem to me to antici- 
pate, in a very remarkable way, the views and customs of the 
Puritans. One can understand how the modern Lutheran 
divines should be in the habit of passing over this feature in 
the teaching of their great Reformer, for it points in the direc- 
tion of changes to which they are resolutely opposed. Not the 
less on that account does it deserve our study. The com- 
placent approval with which the Lutheran divines commonly 
regard the Church system they have inherited from Luther 
was not shared by Luther himself. Take, for example, the 
subject of the proper nature of a Christian Church. Luther 
was far from being satisfied that the great crowd of people 
which he saw before him when he preached in the Town 
Church of Wittenberg answered to the picture of the Christian 
Ecclesia in the New Testament. Clearly the Church con- 
templated and legislated for in the New Testament was a 
coetus fidelium, a company of faithful men—a society consist- 
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ing of men and women making a credible profession of personal 
faith, and from whose fellowship scandalous persons were 
excluded. Well, Luther could not hide from himself that the 
Church of Wittenberg was not a society answering to that 
description :— 


“In this assembly of ours,” so he writes, “there are many who do not 
believe, many who are not Christians. The greater part stand there in the 
church staring about with open mouth, looking for something new, just as 
if we were performing Divine Service among Turks or heathens, in the 
open field or in the street. We have not yet been able to get a well-ordered 
and settled assembly, wherein there might be carried on a government of 
Christ’s people, according to the Gospel. All we can do is publicly to 
invite and entice men to believe and become Christians.”! 


What then does Luther propose to do? He has no very 
definite proposal to make. He can only offer a suggestion :— 


“Let those who desire to be Christians in earnest, and to confess the 
Gospel with hand and mouth, give in their names and assemble by them- 
selves in some fit place for prayer, for reading the Word, for administering 
Baptism, for receiving the Sacrament, and for other Christian works. If 
this arrangement were carried out, those who do not behave like Christians 
could be known, corrected, reformed, cast out, or excommunicated, accord- 
ing to the rule laid down by Christ in Matt. xviii.” “In this assembly,” 
he goes on to say, “alms might be demanded of the Christian people, which, 
willingly paid, might be distributed among the poor, according to the 
Pauline example, 2 Cor. ix. Here there would not be required a great deal 
of singing [i.e. much recitation of liturgical forms]. Here it would be 
possible to celebrate Baptism and the Sacrament, in a brief and simple way ; 
and give principal attention to the Word and Prayer and Charity. But 
alas! it is not in my power to institute any such congregation or assembly ; 
nor dare I attempt such a thing. I have not the requisite sort of people. 
Nor do I see many who are so much as inclined this way. Should I ever 
find myself compelled to take action, and unable with a clear conscience to 
let the matter rest, I will be ready to do my part and give all the help 
I can.” 


Meanwhile he does not see his way to go beyond the pro- 

posals unfolded in the New Order of Divine Service: “for 

we Germans,” he sorrowfully adds in conclusion, “are a wild, 

rude, riotous folk, among whom it is not easy to get anything 

set on foot, except under the compulsion of extreme necessity.” 
W. BINNIE. 

1 Walch, vol. x. col. 271. 
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Art. Il.—The Fall no Advantage. 


a the fall of man through Adam’s first sin is, and can 

be, no advantage, would seem at first sight to be a mere 
truism. There is and must ever be in every Christian mind a 
strong reluctance to admit that any good can have been obtained 
by the Fall which would not have been obtainable, and prefer- 
ably obtainable, otherwise. At the same time, when men have 
taken into account the state into which we are ultimately 
raised through union with Christ, a state so very much higher 
than that in which Adam was before he fell, there has been a 
very general acquiescence in the belief that the Fall was, as 
manifested by the after history of men, a kind of fortunate 
event at least, which it is better should have been than not. 
Hence the Fall is set forth very frequently in the aspect of a 
felix culpa:—*“O felix culpa Adami que meruit talem et 
tantum habere redemptorem.” 

This idea of the Fall as a felix culpa has held place in 
the teaching of Christian men and theologians ever since the 
days of Augustine, if not before ; and our modern teaching has 
by no means dropped that view. Abundance of quotations 
might be given to make the foregoing statement quite clear ; 
we note a very few. 

Most will be familiar with the words of Watts :— 


“In Christ the tribes of Adam boast 
More blessings than their father lost.” 


And from Bishop Ken we have the following :— 


“ What Adam did amiss, turned to our endless bliss ; 
O happy sin, which to atone, drew filial Love to leave his throne.” 


The idea is not confined to such compositions as these, but 
occurs in closely-reasoned prose writings. Thus we read :— 


“The very allowance of evil becomes its own sentence ; and in answer 
to the question whether it would not have been better to avoid it at any 
price, the word of the philosopher has still its force, ‘The better course is 
not always that whicli tends to avoid evil, because it may so happen that 
the evil is accompanied by a greater good.” } 





! Christian Dogmatics, by J. J. Van Oosterzee, D.D., p. 348. 
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In another instance we have the following :— 


“ Immediately after the Fall appears, in the promise of the serpent-bruiser, 
the Second Adam, and throws a bright ray of hope into the gloom of 
despair. In the fulness of the time, according to God’s own counsel, He 
appeared in our nature, to repair the loss, and to replace the temporary 
reign of sin by the everlasting reign of superabounding grace, which never 
could have been revealed in all its power without the Fall.”? 


Again, one of the profoundest thinkers of our time is 
reported to have said :— 


“TI would say it reverently, but without hesitation, it is a good thing 
that Adam fell, because what he lost is much more than found, or rather, 
something superlatively better has been found. There’s your optimism 
now; and in this connection I agree with John Bruce in his repentance 
doctrine. Repentance is better than innocence ; not abstractly, but so far 
as man is concerned. Augustine says, ‘ Bonum est mala fieri” My prin- 
ciples lead me to ‘Bonum est ut mala permissa sint ;’? not, you observe, 
‘usque permissa sint,’ for,that would abolish the eternal distinction between 
good and evil. But though I tremble while I utter it, ‘ bonum est ut mala 
sint.’” 


Also :— 


“Tf it (evil) had not entered we could not have seen how God could do 
a greater thing than permit it, viz. put it away; the greatest divine act, 
I believe, ever done in the universe.” 


And again :-— 


“Very many pious people do not rise high enough in their anthropology. 
They ascend to the Fall, and forget the higher fact that we fell from a 
height where we were fitted to dwell, and where we were intended to 
remain. And Jesus Christ has come that he might raise us even higher 
than that height, and make us sit in the ‘ super-celestials’ with himself.” ? 


Another estimable and eminent writer has put the matter 
in these terms :— 


“The divine purpose regarding the admission of sin for a season, and its 
subsequent removal by a process of mingled love and righteousness, assumes 
that the absolute repression or prevention of sin was not the best thing for 
the universe, or for the glory of the Creator; but that its entrance and 
ultimate removal were issues infinitely more beneficial to the universe and 
glorifying to God. The number of smaller but yet glorious ends comprised 
in and subserved by this entrance and removal is altogether beyond calcu- 





1 Dr. Schaff, in Lange’s Biblewerk ; vol. on Romans, p. 195. (Clark’s Tr.) 

2 Colloquia Peripatetica, or Notes of Conversations with the late John 
Duncan, LL.D., by William Knight, Professor of Moral Philosophy, St. 
Andrews, pp. 17, 98, 124 (5th ed.). 
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lation and conception ; and the manifestation of God thus accomplished fur 
outweighs the evils arising from the introduction of sin.” ' 


To refer to only one more authority, an acute theologian 
and a prince of preachers, we have the view thus stated :— 

“Thus also is man—redeemed man—advanced ultimately to a higher 
point in the scale of intelligent and moral being than unfallen man could 


ever have reached ; inasmuch as victory over evil transcends mere exemp- 
tion from it.”* 


Statements of this kind might be greatly multiplied by a 
little searching,—these are quoted as being at hand. And all 
of them assume more or less explicitly that it is better that 
the Fall has been than that it should not have been; all of 
them speak indeed as if the Fall were a felix culpa, a sin to be 
thankful for rather than otherwise. And probably, when 
occasion comes, the same representation is given of the after 
consequences, at least in popular preaching generally, namely, 
that in Christ, and as redeemed by Christ, and finally glorified, 
men are better than they would have been if Adam had not 
fallen; and that in fact “the whole creation will be more 
glorious than if the Fall had never been.” In short, the im- 
pression that is made by common teaching on this matter is 
simply to the effect that it is better to have fallen than not. 

Now, to speak of Adam’s first sin as a “ blessed fault ;” to 
say that man,as now placed, or to be placed, is better than he 
ever could have been if he had not fallen ; to teach, in short, 
that it is better to have fallen than not,—that doctrine, when 
fairly looked at, seems on the face of it to have a very ques- 
tionable appearance; it might well arouse serious misgivings as 
to the truth or fairness of the representation, however plausible 
it be made to appear; it might even arouse feelings of strong 
repugnance, if not at once of emphatic denial. For surely to 
any candid mind the teaching does not commend itself at first 
sight. It at once suggests, if true, that the first sin was ex- 
cusable and good and praiseworthy—was, to say the least, to 
be explained and excused and welcomed ; and that, surely, is 
not the feeling which ought to be cherished regarding any sin 


1 The Christ of God, by Horatius Bonar, D.D., p. 15. 

2 The Book of Genesis, a Series of Discourses by Robert 8. Candlish, D.D., 
vol. i. p. 83. See also his Cunningham Lectures on 7'he Fatherhood of God, 
3d ed., p. 101. 
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whatever—not even regarding the first. Surely there cannot 
but be a strong dislike to this singular idea, however it may have 
been allowed to pass so generally ; and we should rather agree 
with the statement of an eminent living writer, who says that 
God “does not permit that sin should ever appear to be neces- 
sary, or even in itself useful ;”* and when he says, still more 
clearly, “It can never be allowable, from a truly Christian 
point of view, to glorify sin, exclaiming, as St. Augustine does, 
when speaking of the disobedience of the first man, Blessed 
fault !”* With these statements of Professor Godet’s we agree, 
and say, really in direct opposition to the current popular 
teaching on the subject, that Adam’s sin—the Fall—was no 
advantage. 

Now, in supporting the view that the Fall has been no advan- 
tage, as against the commonly received opinion that it is, we 
shall draw attention, in the first place, to an unwarrantable 
assumption made by those who so speak; then point out an 
oversight of very serious importance ; and lastly, we shall con- 
sider the consequences of such a position as is held by those 
who say that it is better to have fallen than not. 

I. The Assumption.—And the assumption underlying the 
whole of the reasoning of those who hold to the popular notion 
is, that redeemed man is ultimately higher than unfallen man 
ever could have been. Unless on some such assumption, it is 
utterly impossible. to maintain the doctrine. But such an 
assumption is most unfair and unwarrantable. It proceeds 
largely, if not altogether, upon ignorance. Had it been asserted 
merely that man, as redeemed and as ultimately perfected, is 
better and higher than Adam was at the first, then no one could 
at all question the position, But a comparison must not be 
made between what man was at first and what he is now to be 
finally ; but rather, between what man could have ever been 
unfallen, and what he is to be finally now as redeemed. And 
to say that man unfallen never could have reached so high as 
man redeemed ultimately will, is to say what no one can 
prove. It is no proof to say, for example, that “victory over 
evil transcends mere exemption from it.” That, and suchlike 
statements, do not touch the matter at all. And there is no 


1 Godet’s Biblical Studies on the Old Testament, p. 28. 
2 Studies on the New Testament, p. 145. 
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proof—for none can be given—that unfallen man could not 
have risen, or could not have been raised, as high as the ulti- 
mate attainment of man redeemed. Referring to man in the 
state of glory, Professor Godet makes the statement, “Sin 
exercised an influence, not upon the reswlt but upon the manner 
of reaching that result.”? 

It will be quite possible, however, along with the mainten- 
ance of the opinion that the Fall is no advantage, to maintain at 
the same time that Redemption is more than remedial, provided 
always we are careful to say of what it is more than remedial. 
More than remedial of what? If we look to the first estate of 
man unfallen and as then supposed to be, and to the final state of 
man redeemed and glorified, and compare these two states—the 
first estate of the unfallen, and the final estate of the redeemed 
—then it is clear enough that in the final estate of the redeemed 
man is restored to more than the first estate of the unfallen. 
It is universally admitted that the latter condition is higher 
and better than the former ; in that sense there is more than 
mere restoration, and Redemption is more than remedial. But 
then that is not the legitimate comparison. To make a fair 
statement of the case, there requires, first of all, to be thought 
out and set forth somehow what man would have become, what 
state he would have reached, without sin, what the final state of 
man unfallen would have been when he was fully developed 
and perfected, and probably transformed or somehow metamor- 
phosed ; all that is first to be stated, and then the result is to be 
compared with the final state of the redeemed. The only 
legitimate comparison is between the two final states,—the final 
state of man unfallen—as God intended from the first it should 
be, and would have caused it to be, and the final state of man in 
Christ. Unless we can compare these two states, and, having 
carefully done so, can say that the second is better and higher 
than the first, we have no right whatever to say that the Fall 
is any advantage—that Adam’s first sin was a “blessed fault,” 
or that man redeemed rises to a higher level than unfallen man 
ever could have done. Now, the final state of unfallen man, 
as such, is actually in itself unknown. To have indications of 
what it might have been we must turn elsewhere. But mean- 
time we simply assert that there is no proof that unfallen man 


1 Studies on the New Testament, p. 145. 
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could not have finally risen to as high a standing as man 
redeemed. The statement and the reasoning to the contrary 
make an unwarrantable assumption. 

II. The Oversight—For there does indeed seem to be a 
sad and strange oversight in this matter,—not indeed in the 
mere statement that the final state of the redeemed is better 
than the final state of the unfallen ever could have been, 
but most undoubtedly in the assertion, so frequently made, 
that the Fall has been upon the whole an advantage, or can 
with any satisfaction be called a felix culpa. In making 
such a statement as this there seems to be no account what- 
ever taken of the final state of those eternally lost. Now 
surely no one will deny that to the lost, to those finally lost, the 
Fall has been a disadvantage, an unspeakable disadvantage. 
Presumably not one of these could be got to say that the sin 
of Adam was a “blessed fault.” No doubt, whether they 
have lived on earth under the Gospel dispensation or not, the 
eternally lost will be left inexcusable and self-condemned. 
But at the same time, while the Fall, as a matter of fact, 
affects for evil all the children of men, and the completed 
work of Redemption admittedly does not secure the salvation 
of all—is not in harmony, that is, with the teaching of bald 
Universalism,—these two things must be kept in view. Men 
must apparently avow and advocate Universalism, or must 
deny that final damnation is in any case and in any sense the 
natural outcome of Adam’s sin, or has any connection with it ; 
or else the manifest disadvantages of the Fall, as seen in the 
final state of the impenitent, must be taken into account, and 
be made a kind of background at any rate against which to set 
out the advantages of the redeemed, advantages supposed in 
some way to be a result of the Fall. And then, regard- 
less altogether of what height Redemption brings a man to in 
the end, is there not some plausible ground for saying, in view 
of the unsaved, that it were far better there had been no sin, 
far better there had been no Fall, and that the redeemed 
had, if necessary, been lower than they will now finally be, 
and that all men had been on the same level even at its 
lowest finally, than that any should have fallen and sinned 
and remained under sin’s power, and been lower than the 
sinless at the lowest would ever have been? Surely it will 
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not do for the redeemed to say, We at least are better (if they 
are so) than Adam or unfallen men ever could have been ; we 
at least are in Christ raised, or to be raised, much higher than 
we could have otherwise been; to us at least the Fall has 
turned out an advantage; for us at least it has been a blessed 
fault, a felix culpa. Surely it will not do for the redeemed to 
rejoice over their own position, even if truly estimated, as 
something to be thankful for, and to take only their own 
position into account. Must the other side be overlooked ? 
To say nothing at all about the pains and agonies and death 
of the Son of God, to say nothing of the process by which the 
Christ has wrought Redemption and secured these results, and 
so allowed of the possibility of conceiving of the Fall asa 
feliz culpa, is nothing to be said per contra of the sad effects 
of the Fall, if they are admitted to be such, in the endless 
sufferings of the lost? And no matter whether the saved be 
many or few, if they be not all—no matter whether the 
finally lost be few or many, if they be any at all,—the dark 
per contra side ought not to be overlooked, and must not be 
overlooked, in any serious consideration of this awful question. 
And if in view of the dark side, any redeemed ones can still 
speak of the Fall as a blessed fault, because a thing which 
for them at least has been better than not, because a some- 
thing for which they at least may be profoundly thankful—- 
thankful to God for Adam’s sin,—if any one can express him- 
self so, does it not imply a lack of feeling, and a painful 
disregard of another side? is there not a sad oversight 
altogether of the natural results of sin? and does not the 
whole standpoint of such an one appear to be extremely 
heartless? Even if it were true that the final state of the | 
redeemed is better than the final state of the unfallen ever 
could have been, unless, in addition to this assumption, there 
is also to be an overlooking: of all the unsaved and their 
condition, it is impossible to say that the Fall has been an 
advantage on the whole; even if it is assumed to be advan- 
tageous to individuals, it cannot be said to be advantageous 
on the whole. Hence it will not do, all things considered, to 
speak of the Fall as an advantage, or a felix culpa. 

III. The Consequences of the position—At this point it is 
well to note again precisely the position which is here opposed 
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—namely, that the entrance of sin was an advantage and 
beneficial,—that the Fall was a felix culpa, that the final state 
of man redeemed is higher and better than the final state 
of man unfallen ever would or could have been. That is the 
position which is commonly maintained—maintained, as we 
have seen, on an unwarrantable assumption, and with a 
heinous oversight. But the consequences of that position also 
show it to be untenable. 

1. The position is against all analogy. In other words, we 
find nothing parallel to it; there is no example anywhere of 
any such results as are here insisted on,—no example of any 
wrong-doer being so dealt with after wrong by the one offended 
as to be made better and higher, not than he was before the 
offence, but than he would have been, or at least could have 
been, without the wrong-doing. Stated in this way, it may 
not be considered a sufficient objection to the position gener- 
ally held. But the objection becomes more powerful when 
we apply it more specially, and say that in the instruction we 
have from Scripture as to how God deals with sinners,—with 
penitent sinners,—in all the exquisitely touching pictures, in 
parables and in history, of God’s treatment of men in similar 
case, there is not the slightest encouragement given to any 
such idea as that it was better to have sinned, better to have 
been a sinner, than not. Not any one of all the pictures of 
receptions and restorations, however beautiful and touching, 
not even that contained in the Pearl of Parables, in the 
fifteenth chapter of the Gospel by Luke, presents us with a case 
in which the restored is made better and higher than he could 
have been, or would have been, without the sinning at all. 
Clearly then, to begin with, the position is not Scriptural. 
Instead of being so, it seems rather to be an‘anti-Scriptural 
position. 

2. The position makes sin necessary. And that surely is 
an anti-Scriptural idea,—the necessity of sin. It makes sin 
a necessity for these two things: (1.) That man might 
arrive at his best possible state. (2.) That the character 
of God might be fully manifested. 

(1.) The position makes sin necessary if man was ever to 
reach his best possible state. For clearly, if man never could 
have come to so high a position unfallen, if, however much he 
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was to develop and progress and be changed, he never could 
have reached the high position which is possible to him now, 
then certainly sin, or the Fall, has made it possible. If it 
was not possible before, and is possible now, then the intro- 
duction of sin, the Fall, was a necessity therefor. Sin, the 
Fall, has made it possible for man to be better now than he 
ever could have been without sin; therefore if man is to be 
the best possible, the best possible for him to attain to, or to 
be raised to, he must sin. Hence from such a position the 
necessity of sin is as clearly involved as can be. It is simply 
another way of saying, “ Without sin, no glory;” at least, 
“ Without sin, not so great glory.” Or to put it otherwise, Sin 
is the path, or a part of the path, even a necessary part of the 
path, to the highest attainable glory. 

Of course, as we have already seen, it is a fair enough question 
to raise, whether, in view of all the circumstances, the lower 
state of innocence and righteousness, and consequently of non- 
repentance, is not better on the whole than the sin-and- 
redemption circumstances on the whole. But that question 
should be raised because of this teaching that sin, or the Fall, 
was a necessity for man if ever he was to be at his best. 

(2.) The position makes sin necessary if the character of 
God was ever to be fully seen. This branch of the subject 
deals with an argument on behalf of the advantage of the Fall, 
which some may suppose we are not necessarily called upon 
to face. And certainly there is no part of this question which 
requires to be reasoned more humbly and more reverently. 
For man’s knowledge of God, and of His character, has a very 
direct influence on himself; and, moreover, this aspect of 
the matter is one that is generally put forward with much 
emphasis. It is said, for example, “The manifestation of God 
thus accomplished far outweighs the evils arising from the 
introduction of sin.” Or again, we have these words, “The 
everlasting reign of superabounding grace which never could 
have been revealed in all its power without the Fall.” In 
other words, it is taught that that in God which is most 
glorious, which presents Him to us in the most attractive and 
most glorious guise, that in Him which makes Him most 
supremely loveable and adorable, could only have been seen 
in Him at all if He had had to do with the redemption of 
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man from sin. The existence of that in God in any circum- 
stances is not denied, but it existed, or is held to have existed, 
without redemption from sin only in posse, not in esse. Sin 
was necessary in order to the possibility of the display and 
exercise of what lets God be seen at His grandest and His 
best. Or, to put it otherwise, sin was necessary to enable 
grace to be seen. “ Man fell,” it is said, “that God might have 
scope for His redeeming love.” And so it is said because it 
is held that “Paul avers that sin entered that grace might 
abound.”’ Now, although Paul avers no such thing, so far as 
we at least can make out, yet such statements make it clear 
that the position held is precisely as we have stated it,—that 
sin was necessary in order to grace, and that God’s character 
required sin in order to its full manifestation. 

Now of course, justice, goodness, and grace may be very 
sharply distinguished. Justice may be defined as giving any 
one according to desert ; and goodness may be defined as giving 
more than and better than desert or mere merit ; and grace 
may be defined as giving not merely better than but contrary 
to desert, and in spite of ill-desert. According to, more than, 
and contrary to, desert are the three degrees. Then in the 
last case, according to this position, ill-desert or sin is neces- 
sary before there can be grace, moral guilt and blame-worthi- 
ness must be before there can be any giving contrary to and 
in spite of desert, however much or little that giving be. 

That being so, some might at once bring forward the other 
side per contra, and say that neither would the awful mani- 
festations of wrath, which make God so terrible, and as it were 
so unapproachable, have been at all manifested but for sin. 
And putting the manifestations of wrath and the manifestations 
of grace together, the question may be raised whether it had 
not been better on the whole only to have seen God as He is 
in His own infinite wisdom and love and resources of good- 
ness, as He could deal with innocent, unsinning, upright men. 
But the position we are dealing with insists on the necessity 
of sin, if God was to be known in His most glorious and 
attractive character. 

This position then involves the necessity of sin for these 
two reasons : to let man reach his best, and to let God be seen 

1 The Galilean Gospel, by A. B. Bruce, D.D., p. 123. 
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at His best. And if these things be true and necessary, and 
if these things be advantageous or desirable, and unattainable 
otherwise, then must not this very awful thought be hazarded 
that both God and man--the redeeming God and the redeemed 
man—must look upon Adam’s sin with some measure of 
satisfaction, and that both God and men must speak of the 
Fall as a feliz culpa? Inthe same way must not the father 
and the lost son in the parable both have rejoiced that the 
son was lost and found, and would it not have been better 
that the elder son had gone also? In the same way was it 
not good that there was an Indian mutiny? and was it not 
better, both for the mutineers and for the Queen of Britain, 
that the mutiny had been and that the grace of our Queen pro- 
claiming an amnesty was thus made known? Are not these 
cases precisely parallel, as nearly so as human experience can 
offer ? are not the father in his grace and the Queen in hers as 
nearly parallel as we can have to God in His grace dealing with 
sinners? And is it better for son and father that the latter 
should have had a prodigal child? and is it better, all things 
considered, to have had a mutiny? Is there anything gained 
in either case that could not have been gained otherwise if 
worth while? Or should both parties rejoice? So likewise, 
if by the Fall and the after redemption man is made better and 
higher than ever he could have otherwise been, and if also God 
is manifested, because actually made, far more glorious than 
He could otherwise have been-—if all that is so, then why may 
not both God and man exclaim of Adam’s first sin, “O felix 
culpa”? If sin, the Fall, is necessary unto the development 
or production of the best, then why may not both God and 
man be glad at the same ? 

Hence it is clear that to hold this position involves very 
serious consequences, the brief consideration of which should 
demonstrate its untenableness. These consequences are such 
as the following :—- 

(1.) It sets an arbitrary limit to God’s power. It sets a most 
serious limit to God’s power as Creator, to begin with, in 
declaring, as it virtually does, that God created man with such 
a nature and constitution at the outset as could not be 
developed, exalted, transformed, glorified while he pursued 
the paths of righteousness and innocence, of love and loyalty, 
into so glorious a condition on the whole as through sin and 






















Why limit the power of God ? 





redemption. That is in reality what is or must be said on 
this principle. But how does any one know that God could 
not, without any undue violence towards the first Adam, have 
so dealt with him, ever unsinning, as to make him as good 
and great and glorious as he can ever be through redemption 
by Christ? How does any one dare so to limit the power 
and resources and goodness of God, of the God of love, in any 
case, as to say that He could not have raised man to his best 
attainable condition except by the Fall, by sin, and the recovery 
therefrom by Christ? No man has a right to say any such 
thing. And it appears as likely a thing, or rather perhaps a 
much more likely thing, that the converse of this is the truth, 
and to say, that apart from sin altogether, God could and God 
would have made as much of unfallen man in the long-run as 
He does now of redeemed men in Christ. So much for the 
first point. 

But again as regards the latter—that only by sin’s entrance 
and removal can God be seen at His best—how again does any 
one know that? Is that not to limit, also somewhat arbi- 
trarily, God’s power of self-manifestation? Do we know all 
the ways in which God can make Himself glorious, so that we 
can say which is best and which is necessary? Are we so 
able to conceive all the possible history and circumstances of 
man unfallen, and so able to conceive all the ways in which God 
could or would have dealt with him throughout, as to be able to 
maintain this position? It may be, so far as we can conceive, 
that this position asserts the truth on that point ; but even if 
there were no per contra to plead, are we to limit the circum- 
stances and methods of God’s most glorious self-manifestations 
to our possible conceptions of them? Have we so compre- 
hended the Almighty, so nearly found Him out unto perfec- 
tion, as to be able to say how He can show Himself at His best ; 
and that that is and must be by means of salvation from 
sin? Surely to speak of the Fall as a felix culpa, to say that 
sinis preferable to innocence and righteousness, and neces- 
sary so that with salvation from it man and God may reach 
and manifest their best possible, is unwarrantably to limit 
the power of the Holy One. 

(2.) It puts a premium on sin. This position evidently teaches 
that it is advantageous to sin; it makes sin useful and bene- 
ficial, and so undoubtedly puts a premium upon sin. It says 
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that God does more for the sinful than He ever did or would 
do or could do for the innocent. He made Adam so that He 
would not or could not do so much for him in the condition 
in which He made him, as He did or could do for him after 
he had destroyed himself. He could remake better than He 
made. He could make more of a ruined man than of a man 
whole and upright. He could so remake a ruined man as to 
have him far superior to the man He made or could make at 
the first; and He could not do and did not do so much for 
the work, the perfect work, of His own hand, as He could do 
and really does for that work of His when spoiled by the hand 
of Satan. Perhaps these remarks might have been put under 
the last note, but they make it clear also how advantageous 
this position makes sin appear to be ; how it puts a premium 
on sin, and makes it to be abundantly well with the sinner 
for sinning. 

Professor Godet refers to this point specially when he asks, 
“ What is the share which the fact of the Fall has had in the 
execution of this Divine plan?” [to be conformed to the image 
of His Son]; and the answer is, “ Most certainly it [the Fall] 
did not determine its purpose. It can never be allowable, from 
a truly Christian point of view, to glorify sin, exclaiming, as 
St. Augustine does, when speaking of the disobedience of the 
first man, ‘ Blessed fault!’ God has assuredly not done more 
for man fallen than He would have done for man in the state 
of obedience. He has only dealt with him in a different way. 
. . . Sin exercised an influence, not upon the result, but upon 
the manner of reaching that result.”" 

Now, while it is quite clear that God’s grace to the sinner 
is boundless, in the way of salvation, and while we can set no 
limit to that grace, that is a very different thing indeed from 
making it better to be sinful than obedient, and setting a limit 
—a strangely ungracious limit—to what God can do for the 
obedient. Manifestly this position puts a premium on sin, 
and therefore must be wrong. 

(3.) It introduces moral confusion into the universe. That 
appears in various ways. To begin with, it makes sin to be 
no sin. For if sin be necessary, its necessity justifies it 
and makes it no sin. Here it is most true that “necessity 

1 Studies on the New Testament, pp. 144, 145. 
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knows no law,” and “ where there is no law there is no trans- 
gression,” and nosin. If, for the realising of God’s purpose, that 
man become the best possible, sin lies in the path as a moral 
necessity, then there can be no wrong in sinning. If it was 
intended from the first that man should be in the long-run the 
best possible—and surely it was, unless we are to make God 
changeable—and if that could not be without sin, then the 
sinner must not be blamed for sinning; sin would be in a 
sense natural to him ; indeed, he must not then be called a 
sinner, nor should the Fall be so spoken of at all. The Fall 
was then a real step in onward, upward progress. Nor can 
Adam’s sinning in ignorance of what his final future might 
come to be, be pleaded to turn the edge off this point; for 
the case might conceivably have been far otherwise. Why 
might he not have remained sinless and obedient for a time, 
unless at last he came to see somehow that, in harmony with 
this theory, sin or disobedience was necessary if he would 
fulfil God’s intention? And surely, if there be only one way of 
arriving at that which God intends and desires man to reach, 
there can be no harm in taking the only possible way that God 
has left. The fair inference surely would be, either that it was 
not good in God to shut man up, as it were, to that one only 
possible way, or else that it was not wrong for man to take the 
only possible way of reaching his goal that was really left to 
him. In the one case, what is to be thought of God? In the 
other, the result is, that it is no sin to sin; and sin, like the 
Fall, is a misnomer. 

But again, this position encourages sin. It not only says 
that sin is no sin, but it actually makes sin preferable to good. 
It makes the Fall preferable to obedience. Hence Dr. Duncan 
is reported to have said, “It is a good thing that Adam fell” 
—a saying which in its connection can only mean that it is 
better that Adam fell than that he should have remained 
obedient. Now what is all this at root but to count sin pre- 
ferable ? And thus it becomes a direct encouragement to do evil 
that good may come. No doubt those who hold this position 
—the position that it was good that Adam fell, or that the 
Fall was a felix culpa—do not at all intend to say that it is 
lawful to do evil that good may come. They would not admit 
that their position involves this; but then why should an 
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exception be made of the first sin? Ought not the stand to be 
made rather against the very first sin most specially? And 
if here again it may be said that Adam knew not the good it 
was to bring, then if he had been steadfast he would surely 
have known it by and by. And at any rate good did come, 
intended and wished-for good, desirable good. And, in some 
form, the serious question has to be faced again: “ Did God 
require that there should be sin before He could do all the 
good He wished? Does God so work anyhow that sin appears 
to be and is preferable to good? Does He so overrule things 
in His providence that it can be at all said that by doing evil 
good may come?” No doubt, God can accompany evil, and 
does accompany evil, or follow it rather, with good. And He 
may overcome evil with good; but in any real sense He does 
not bring good out of evil. Evil is always productive of evil, 
and of evil only ; like produces like. It may be made an occa- 
sion of doing good, but that is all; and any good that accom- 
panies any evil or follows it has no necessary connection with 
the evil; evil is only the occasion of it. Even when men do 
evil that good may come, there is no closer connection between 
the good and the evil than that. Nor is there any closer con- 
nection between the Fall and Redemption ; and we are not to 
glorify the Fall, or be thankful for it, for being the occasion of 
Redemption, any more than we are to be thankful for, or glorify 
any sin whatever for the good alongside of it, or for the grace 
pardoning. 

And once more: this position justifies sin as a means that 
grace may abound ; and that is clearly anti-scriptural: “Shall 
we continue in sin that grace may abound? God forbid.”* And 
if we may not continue in sin that grace may abound, surely 
we ought not to begin to sin at all that grace may abound. But 
some who hold the position we are controverting justify their 
holding of it almost in these words, that the Fall was necessary 
in order to the manifestation of God’s grace. But if ever it 
was good to sin that the grace of God might be seen, is there 
anything in the nature of sin and grace to prevent its being 
good now? If we hold, and if we see it to be true, that the 
first sin was good and necessary and advisable, that God might 
he seen to be gracious, why may we not cast about to see if 


1 Romans vi. 1, 2. 
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there be any sin we may execute which shall in some excep- 
tional way draw out the gracious character of God? And if 
we cast about for such a sin in vain, will it not be nevertheless 
a sin to us, even such a sin to us, in that it was in our hearts ? 
But in any case, rather than admit all this, which the position 
forbids not, it would be more natural to ask, Is it necessary that 
grace, so considered, should be? Is repentance for man better 
than innocence and obedience? Is it not better that there 
should be no grace, strictly so called, and no sin? no grace, but 
only goodness and righteousness, rather than sin and grace? 
Or might it not be questioned whether, in these circumstances, 
we ought not seriously to consider whether our ideas of grace 
and of the manifestation of God as gracious are sufficiently 
worthy? Are we not then speaking as if we knew all, when 
we may know very little, and are profoundly ignorant? But 
at any rate, if man’s obedience and progress and glorification 
at last in God’s love and by His Spirit, without sin and grace, 
as commonly understood, be not preferable to the Fall, with 
the finally lost and saved by sin and grace—grace which was 
necessary but could not be unless by sin—then it was good to 
sin that grace might abound: a conclusion which utterly con- 
demns the position involving it. From these results—that it 
makes sin to be no sin, that it makes sin preferable to good, 
that it makes sin necessary and advisable for the manifesta- 
tion of grace—the position clearly involves moral confusion, 
and is consequently utterly untenable. 

Besides being against all analogy, and niaking sin necessary, 
this position has other bearings of very serious import. But 
we draw our paper to a close by pointing out that this matter 
is not one of mere speculation, but is of great practical im- 
portance. We require to strengthen ourselves against every 
temptation or encouragement to sin, and against every possible 
excuse or justification of it. We can never make sin too 
odious or too indefensible or inexcusable. But in the struggle 
against sin, do we not paralyse our arm whenever we edmit 
that it was good that Adam fell? If the first sin may be 
glorified, do we not at once give sin a different colour or com- 
plexion from that which belongs to it, and make it much less 
hateful? Some still hold the doctrine that it is lawful to do 
evil that good may come ; and who will condemn these that 
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justifies sin, the first sin, that grace might abound? It is an 
intensely practical question this ; and to make sin appear what 
it is, and to make men think of sin as they ought, and hate it 
and avoid it as they ought, it will be necessary to make no 
distinction in any way between the first sin in itself and any 
other. The only Scripturally tenable, logically consistent, and 
practically safe position in the matter, is that indicated by these 
words, “ The Fall no advantage.” JAMES MATTHEW. 


Art. II].—The Ultramontane Struggle for Supremacy an 
French Canada. 


HERE is no country which affords such a favourable field 
for studying the real character and tendency of Romanism 

as French Canada, now called the Province of Quebec. There, 
it has been said, Rome is omnipotent. She has there a large 
unmixed population wholly under her control; all her institu- 
tions are supported by the State; under the British flag she 


has a freedom she would be allowed under no other in the 
world ; and she is thus encouraged to throw off every disguise, 
and give free scope to her pretensions and tendencies. What 
then has she discovered herself to be in this field? Does she 
there prove herself as detestable and terrible as ever? or does 
she confirm the lenient judgments of those, who are ever 
striving to gain credit for superior liberality and enlighten- 
ment, by treating with contempt the verdict of all evangelical 
Christians, founded on the sad facts of history? The account 
we have to give of Rome in Canada will possibly open to 
many a chapter of ecclesiastical history hitherto closed to 
them ; but it is one which we should all know and study ; for 
it is full of many significant lessons for a supine generation, 
which has almost begun to doubt whether there be any real 
difference between Christ and Antichrist. 

A consideration of the manifestations of Rome in French 
Canada embraces two things: First, the illustration they give, 
generally, of the unchangeably pernicious influence she exerts 
upon any community wholly given up to her; and, secondly, 

1 Rome in Canada. By Charles Lindsey. Toronto, 1877. 
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the illustration they give, nowhere to be equalled, of the real 
meaning of Vaticanism. 

As to the first point, let us only bring clearly before us the 
peculiar history and position of this Province ; and it must be 
at once apparent what a testing case for Rome is presented by 
it. French Canada is about the oldest settlement of North 
America. The first attempt to form a colony was mad, not 
successfully, in 1541; a more successful beginning was made 
in 1608. It passed by conquest into the hands of the British 
in 1760. It was settled on the feudal system ; large grants of 
land being given to French seignors on condition of their in- 
troducing a certain number of colonists from France to people 
them. It does not appear that, in the whole course of its 
history, more than 10,000 in all were introduced from France. 
But the population has increased at an unprecedented rate ; 
twenty children being a not uncommon number in a French 
Canadian family. At the conquest the population was 7:),000. 
At the census of 1881 it was 1,355,000. Of these 184,000 
only are Protestants, 1,171,000 belong to the Romish Church ; 
1,073,820 of the latter being French, the remaining 97,180 
being of other nationalities, chiefly Irish’ The British 
Government allowed the Church to retain all her lands,— 
a vast and valuable endowment. No small amount of her 
wealth is unknown; but her known wealth has been esti- 
mated to exceed, capitalised, £16,000,000 sterling. The result 
has been to make her one of the wealthiest parts of the 
domains of Rome. Great Britain not only spared whet she 
had, but foolishly added to her great store. With some of 
the earlier Governors, and those who had first to do with 
Canada, it was a favourite hobby, as might be expected from 
the general ideas on such things prevalent in their tirae, to 
have a Religious Establishment ; and it ended in the vigorous 
support only of what is wrong, while what was earnest: and 
evangelical in Christianity learned to spurn such aid. Simcoe 
“thought it the best counterpoise to the democratic influence 
which pervades colonial society.” Dundas “regarded it as 
a political necessity, and a means of curtailing the influence 


1 There are besides 200,000 French Roman Catholics in other parts of 
the Dominion, and more than half a million French Canadians have gone to 
New England. 
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of fanatical and enthusiastic preachers, on the minds of 
the multitude.” Tithes, fixed ultimately at a twenty-sixth 
of the produce of the field, were appointed for the support 
of the Protestant and Romish clergy alike, every denomi- 
nation paying tithes to its own clergy. While the French 
seem to have been quite acquiescent, the English could not 
be persuaded to pay tithes. Certain lands were, on this 
account, set apart to support a Protestant clergy, but the 
funded proceeds were, in time, in answer to the loud demand of 
the people, secularised ; and each Protestant denomination was 
left to support itself. Thus it came to pass, that while 
the English province shook itself free of the whole system of 
endowments, the chain of a Roman Establishment was, by the 
authority of Great Britain, firmly riveted on French Canada. 
Tithes are exacted still as of old, but only from Romanists ; and 
a man in Montreal, for instance, has only to abjure the Romish 
faith in order to escape them. But the Romish clergy are by 
law entitled to enforce payment of them from all their adher- 
ents, in addition to their ordinary fees. Many of the poor 
people annually are ruined by the enforcement of arrears. 
And the right is most jealously guarded, and is not likely to 
be less so, since Home Rule has been obtained. The refusal to 
pay tithes and Church rates is a sin only to be pardoned by 
the Bishop, and involves a fine of ten shillings. All the 
immense property, too, of the Church is free from taxation ; 
and should any one be bold enough within its borders to pro- 
pose the repeal of this law, orders are given from head- 
quarters that his name be at once reported, that he may receive 
the punishment he deserves. There is a considerable number 
of the population which is not Romish, as the statistics already 
quoted show ; a fourth, or 30,000, of the inhabitants of Montreal ; 
a tenth, or 6000, of the inhabitants of Quebec ; and the greater 
part of what are called the English townships in the east, settled 
since the conquest ; but in the greater part of the country a Pro- 
testant is unknown, indeed would not be allowed to remain ; 
and the entrance of new ideas is made most difficult. A public 
system of education was established, soon after it was introduced 
into the upper Province ; but the rates go to the support of nuns 
and friars, who give no education hardly beyond the teaching 
of the catechism. The clergy boast of their intermediate and 
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higher education, because of necessity they must provide a 
good education for the better classes, to prevent them sending 
their sons elsewhere ; but of the common people not one in 
twelve could read the simplest sentence ; and Mr. Joseph Cook 
declares, with good reason, in oneof his preludes, thatin wandering 
on the shores of the St. Lawrence he often felt that, should he 
suddenly die, there was not a person within hail who could write 
to his friends to tell of his decease. Now here Rome has hada 
fine opportunity of showing what she can do for a people wholly 
given over to her. Here she has been endowed with wealth, 
and liberally furnished with every appliance for benefiting and 
elevating a community, here she has had a people isolated 
by language and by position wholly committed to her for 
centuries ; and we cannot but say, if she has brought no bless- 
ing here, it must be because she has no blessing to bring. 
There could not be a severer indictment drawn against Rome 
than the condition of the French Canadians: ignorant, inert, 
unenergetic; without enterprise, without progress, poverty- 
stricken, and squalid in their poverty. 

But the second thing, for an illustration of which we go 
to French Canada, is the character of modern Romanism. 
There we can best learn what is the meaning of Vaticanism. 
The real import of the last chapter of the history of Rome is 
more openly disclosed and more easily read there than elsewhere. 
After having lately, with such remarkable unanimity and 
enthusiasm, celebrated the Lutheran commemoration, the 
question must have forced itself on many: Are not the evils 
of Romanism unchanged and changeless? and though many 
of the practical abuses which could not survive a dark and 
barbarous age may have disappeared, are not the perils to the 
cause of God, and the best interests of society, as great as 
ever? If it was a heroic act four hundred years ago to 
grapple with these in a death-throw, is it not folly now to 
treat them with contempt? These are questions which are 
answered in no doubtful way in French Canada. If we have 
been ready to imagine that Rome’s war against modern society 
is a mere dream of arrogance, we have here the war, not 
only openly proclaimed, but entered on and prosecuted for the 
last fourteen years with the greatest vigour and the most 
unblushing boldness and virulence. The work of Mr. Lindsey, 
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in, it must be said, a very dull and confused style, stretches 
over the whole course of the history of the relations of the 
Romish Church in Canada to the State since the conquest, but 
its main object is to enable us to estimate rightly the last 
chapter of the conflict. We could have wished the earlier 
part of the narrative not only made a little more lively, but 
more brief, and the latter part more full and minute. An 
orderly, extended, and detailed account of the course of events 
since Bourget became Bishop of Montreal would have been of 
immense service, but Mr. Lindsey’s narrative is often frag- 
mentary and confused, assuming far too much knowledge on 
the part of the English reader, and his comments are very 
disjointed ; still he gives sufficiently copious extracts from the 
dreary pastorals of the bishops, and from the productions of 
their satellites, to enable us to understand their new course; 
and we are indebted to him for the knowledge of many docu- 
ments in the French language not easily to be found elsewhere. 
Altogether we would rejoice to see his book extensively 
circulated, not only in the Dominion, but in this country. It 
is at present the only available source of information to which 
the English reader can go regarding the new attitude of “ Rome 
in Canada.” 

At the issue of the Encyclical and Syllabus few saw what 
it*portended. The Canadian Legislature was then engaged 
with the scheme of the present confederation. Colonel 
Haultain, giving expression to the prevalent perplexity, put 
the question, whether they were to understand that these were 
really the principles on which their Roman Catholic friends 
intended legislation should be conducted. George Cartier, 
the chief French minister, answered jauntily, in a manner to 
disarm all suspicion, that they were mere issues of antiquated 
verbiage, and meant nothing at all practical. Cartier was, 
in a year or two, made to understand that they meant some- 
thing. Whenever he dared to set himself in opposition to the 
fiery and fanatical Bishop Bourget of Montreal, “ he was swept 
by him out of his way like a fly;” he was, at the Bishop’s 
instigation, rejected for Montreal West, and soon died of a 
broken heart, on account of the ingratitude of the Church, 
which he had so long faithfully served, and not always too 
scrupulously. The Vatican period, it is well known, was long 
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prepared for in Europe ; it was evidently carefully prepared 
for in Canada; and suddenly there was a wild outburst of 
Popish zeal and arrogance, which sprang on society with 
startling surprise. All at once a large army of priests, 
journalists, lawyers, teachers, politicians, rose as from the 
ground, giving united voice to the most extreme and revolting 
ecclesiastical pretensions. Henceforth Vaticanism was to be 
the road to all honour and success. The New School, as it 
was called by Bourget, included accordingly a large number 
of young men belonging to the best families, men calculated 
to shine in society and to make their way in the State. Their 
object, as they openly declared, was to enforce complete 
obedience to the Pope ; and, in his name, to take possession of 
the pulpit, the press, the school, the bench, the bar, the legis- 
lature. Soon, from numberless publications, great and small, 
from Bishops’ pastorals, and their rags of newspapers, from 
sermons and University lectures, there sounded forth such 
doctrines as these: the hierarchy is as much above the civil 
power as the supernatural is above the natural; the Pope is 
the Church, and the Church is above the State; the laws of 
the Church are to be obeyed in every domain; any law in 
opposition to her decrees is null and void; to deny her control 
in elections and political movements is to deny the right of 
God to interfere in human affairs; the grand crime of men 
has been that they have revolted from the Vatican, and the 
only hope of safety for them now lies in submission to its 
rule. War was declared against all liberalism, the claim of 
men to think and act for themselves, in any sphere, with- 
out priestly dictation, called indifferently Catholic Liberalism 
or Liberal Catholicism. This was the plague to be stayed, 
the beast of prey to be hunted down. For a description 
of the monster, the Syllabus was always referred to—that 
dark portentous document, which condemns as the liberty 
of damnation all freedom of opinion, of conscience, of worship, 
of the press; all freedom, that is, to think at all differently 
from the clergy. We could easily fill hundreds of pages, from 
the Romanist documents before us, of specimens of such inane 
dreary bigotry. It is difficult knowing where to begin or end 
in choosing from their monotonous insane ravings. 

The grand figure in this reactionary movement was 
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undoubtedly Bishop Bourget, who had been for years coadjutor 
of Bishop Lartigue of Montreal, and was ultimately in 1840 
elevated to the dignity of succeeding him in this important 
See. At once he set himself, with the utmost energy and per- 
sistence, to what has been his life-work,—the attempt to make 
French Canada in all respects a province of the Vatican. He 
eliminated as much as possible the lay element in the govern- 
ment of the Church, introduced the Roman Liturgy, and 
brought the whole order of things into fuller consistency with 
the Roman system. He re-established the Jesuits, and strove 
even to found, though in this he was baffled, a Jesuit Univer- 
sity. Plausible and supple as a Jesuit himself, he spoke in 
the softest language and in the most dulcet tones, while, in 
truth, rancorous in heart toward every opponent, and cruel 
and remorseless in his treatment of him ; and, in the midst of 
the fierce strife kindled by his priestly ambition, he could 
pose as a martyr of righteousness, and mourn as if only con- 
scious of a pious tender heart, wounded and bleeding by the 
fiery darts of the persecutor. He often visited Rome, and 
with every visit his fanaticism seemed to become more intense. 
On one occasion he sent home the bones of St. Zeno to be 
worshipped and carried in grand procession from one church 
to another, in the hope they would work some miracle. The 
miraculous influence hung fire, and the old bones were soon 
locked up in some hiding-place because of the want of all 
enthusiasm on the part of the people. But the whole trans- 
action showed the Bishop was not ashamed of a business 
which could hardly be looked on without shame by his 
poor people. After the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
was decreed, he could not indite a pastoral without one or 
more invocations to the Virgin. Here was a man truly after 
the heart of Rome; and he was the very man, on the dawn of 
Vaticanism, to drink deeply of the new wine that was 
maddening somany. All the other members of the Episcopate 
were soon like-minded with himself, and ready to second him 
in his daring policy. The Canadian Church had hitherto been 
Gallican in its character, and in many respects liberal, and in 
carrying out their new policy it was resolved by the Vatican 
party first of all to stamp out every spark of Gallicanism within 
their borders ; it therefore fell with fury upon the St. Sulpi- 
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cians, who were the chief representatives of the old liberal 
political creed ; and the contest raged with a virulence peculiar 
to all internecine war within the Roman camp. This contest 
was at its height in 1870, the year of the Vatican Council. 
One occasion seized on was the organisation of the overgrown 
parish of Montreal. The St. Sulpician Seminary was immensely 
wealthy, and administered Montreal as one parish. The 
patronage of every new parish fell to the Bishop, and Bishop 
Bourget struggled till he got Montreal divided into ten 
parishes, and he at once deprived the Seminary of their 
patronage and the greater part of the endowment; and, what 
was still dearer to the Bishop’s heart, he humbled and 
weakened the great enemies of Vaticanism. The coarseness of 
the weapons with which his adherents fought can only be under- 
stood from the perusal of the Comédie Infernale by Villeneuve. 
In this Lucifer and his demons are represented as gathered 
together in the infernal regions to consult regarding the pro- 
gress made by Lucifer’s work in Montreal; the praises are 
sounded of all liberals as their dear friends and helpers, and 
the name of Bourget and men of his stamp are greeted by the 
demons with outcries of hatred and dismay. Many pages 
of material of this kind constitute truly very dreary reading, 
full of nothing but coarse demoniac passion, without wit or 
cleverness, and one wonders it ever exerted any influence. 
The Comédie brought forth a trenchant reply from a liberal 
Catholic, Dellassaules, in which he expressed a determination 
to put an end to the practice of issuing calumnies against 
individuals in the Church,—against which, he declared, the law 
of the land had only to be invoked to crush it out effectually. 
He at the same time launched out vehemently against the 
whole course of the Ultramontane policy, which of course 
brought down upon him the severest condemnation of Bishop 
Bourget, and a command that no one should dare to read his 
pamphlet. “It was a bold utterance on the part of a pro- 
fessed adherent of the Romish faith, when the whole French 
press was cowed into silence.” 

The ultimate aims of the extreme party were not yet fully 
revealed ; but even then Dellassaules had a clear prescience of 
it. “It is,” he said, “long since I came to understand, from 
the rapid development of a tendency toward domination in 
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the clergy, that we are advancing towards a grave contest, in 
which perhaps many will succumb before they gain strength 
to go against the tide.” His surmises were not long left with- 
out confirmation. At the first grand gathering of the clergy 
occasion was taken to proclaim the new order of things. It 
was at the celebration of the Golden Wedding (official) of 
Bishop Bourget, in 1871, that the first clear intimation was 
given, on the part of the Bishop and his party, of their resolve 
to assert supremacy in the political sphere, and on this great occa- 
sion the gauntlet was thrown down to all Liberals and Gallicans 
in the most insolent and defiant manner. The preacher was a 
well-known Jesuit, Father Braiin, evidently selected because of 
his zeal for the doctrines of the New School. It was a strange 
and startling sermon which he poured into the ears of the 
assembled bishops and clergy. But it served the purpose, and 
rang the knell to the hopes of the best of the clergy and the 
people. To the faithful, he said, their curés and bishops were 
other Christs ; among the rights of the Church he claimed for 
her the prerogative of making laws to bind the conscience, to 
which also the State is bound to submit. He denounced the 
fashion of looking on the majority as the source of right, now 
in vogue, as a revival of the old Pagan despotism. He passed 
severe sentence on all Liberals for their subserviency to the 
State, and, enumerating their many fatal errors, he declared 
they must be fought against; that the State must be entirely 
subordinated to the Church, must give its civil sanction to the 
decrees of the Church, and defend and enforce all her claims, 
both civil and spiritual. It was no strange thing to find such 
doctrines in the Church of Rome, and to find them in the 
mouth of a Jesuit preacher ; but the ominous thing was to find 
such a preacher and such doctrine put forward by a bishop on 
so prominent an occasion. It indicated that a determined 
effort would now be made to enforce Vaticanism as the law of 
the Church. In point of fact, Bourget no longer stood alone. 
The whole of the Bishops were now in accord with him, and 
were prepared for the boldest political action. But ere we 
speak of this, let us look at some more specimens of the un- 
blushing arrogance of the teaching which was intended to 
pave the way for their action. What will surprise the English 
reader in this teaching is to find to what an extent it is (what 
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Mr. Lindsey calls) the apotheosis of intolerance ; and the sur- 
prise will be most beneficial. It is indeed well calculated to 
make us open our eyes somewhat more widely than, now-a- 
days, on this subject we are accustomed to do in this country, 
to know there is a large Romanist province in our colonial 
empire, where the duty of intolerance is the grand essential 
doctrine of the clergy, where indeed such teaching fills the 
air. We may begin with a statement, startling by its brutal 
plainness, from the work on Marriage by the Jesuit Braiin, 
whose sermon has just been referred to. The book has the 
highest commendations from the bishops, especially Bourget :— 


“Tt is customary to regard Protestantism as a religion which has its 
rights. This is an error. Protestantism is not a religion; it has not a 
single right. It possesses the force of seduction. It is a rebellion in 
triumph ; it is an error which flatters human nature. Error can have no 
rights ; rebellion can have no rights.” 


Abbé Paque, in his lectures in Laval University, Quebec, 
discourses thus on the same theme :— 


“Religious toleration is a gross error, an insult to reason, a blasphemy 
and impiety.” ‘Everywhere, and at all times, the principle of religious 
or dogmatic intolerance will remain master of the situation ; for it is the 
truth, and truth is indestructible and eternal.” “Those who reproach the 
Church with being intolerant of toleration, reproach her with nothing less 
than her right of existence.” “As the Church cannot renounce her mis- 
sion without renouncing her existence, she ought always to anathematise 
this teaching of toleration.” 


Yet it is said the Abbé’s work barely escaped the Index 
because he conceded, in a too unqualified manner, some cases 
in which toleration could not be withheld! We may see, in 
another case, how sensitive, in these days, the true Romanist 
is about such concessions, and how set he is against every- 
thing that may seem to sound as a defence of toleration. One 
of the greatest ornaments of the Gallican party was Vicar- 
General Raymond ; and a determined effort was made, not 
unsuccessfully, to make him speak with the tongue of the 
Vatican. Though he condemned liberty of conscience comme 
droit, he defended it in a certain degree comme fait. He held 
it to be often a good, relatively to the order of things which 
would follow its refusal, that, in certain states of things, it 
cannot be refused without detriment to society, and to the 
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Church herself ; and that it is permissible and proper to swear 
allegiance to a constitution that grants and secures it. We 
need not dwell on his course of argument; it is just what we 
might expect to suggest itself to any reasonable and moderate- 
minded man. But what is of special interest to us is to note 
how such ideas were received by the men of darkness. 
“ Away with this parody of the Gospel!” ery in full chorus 
the whole pack of Mgr. Bourget’s ecclesiastical coursers. “Out 
upon this prudence, miserable counterfeit of truth!” The 
true weapons of the Church, they insist, are protest and 
anathema; and the free use which Pius rx. has made of them 
offers the only safe example for imitation. “The prudence of 
the Vicar-General is the prudence of the flesh ; and his infal- 
libility is the infallibility of inopportuneness, which the Vatican 
Council has thrust back into the abyss of fire out of which it 
had been vomited.” This is the strong and refined language 
used by Binan, one of those put forward to assail him. In 
the following manner he kindly teaches the Vicar-General, and 
all simple Liberals, the true doctrine :'— 


“It is vain to say that in Canada we are obliged to tolerate liberty of 
worship ; that it is to this liberty we owe our Catholic franchises. We 
reply that there is an enormous difference between tolerating and defending 
an abuse. The Catholics are entitled to say : Our Church is free, because 
liberty of worship exists; but that it is not equally permissible to grant 
liberty of worship to dissidents, by invoking the liberty of the Catholic 
Church. We further reply, that the Catholic Church alone has the right to 
liberty ; because she alone is in possession of the truth ; we reply, finally, 
that if Mr. Raymond desires to remain within the bounds of truth, and not 
fall into the error of the Catholic Liberal, he ought to confine himself to 
teaching that it is allowable to tolerate, when it is impossible to do other- 
wise, liberty of worship, of conscience, of speech, of the press ; but not to 
defend it ; for to defend a thing is to recognise its rights ; but it is never 
allowable to recognise error, though it may be endowed with forces and 
powers that give it predominance. If this liberty cannot be restrained, it 
may be left in peace ; but, though tolerated, it must never be defended ; 
that is to say, cause made on its behalf. If it, error, proclaims liberty of 
worship, and silences you because you are Catholic, call, as is its constant 
habit, attention to the liberties she grants ; even invoke them, if necessary ; 
but do not make the apotheosis of these liberties ; that is to say, do not 
defend them, or make cause in their behalf; for, let us say once more, that 
to defend is to recognise their rights, which they can possess only in pro- 
portion as they are devoted to the exclusive service of the truth.” 





1 Rome in Canada, p. 206. 
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We cannot refrain from giving the gist of a sermon by a 
Father O'Donnell, preached at the consecration of Bishop 
Moreau (1876). On such an occasion, as was fitting,’ he exalts 
in the highest degree the episcopal prerogatives ; and certainly 
these do not, as he expounds them, leave the slightest standing- 
ground for Catholic Liberalism, or liberty of any kind. The 
Bishop’s mission he describes as all-pervading; in the direc- 
tion of conscience it extends to the whole man, “his heart, 
mind, will; his civil, religious, and domestic duties.” If so, 
there can be no doubt that Catholic and slave are convertible 
terms. Then he thus ferociously assails all the ideas of 
modern civilisation :— 


“Your civilisation reposes on a principle at once false, destructive, 
detestable. No connection, you cry, between the Church and the State, 
between the spiritual and the temporal ; and it is for the purpose of load- 
ing the Church with chains, and rendering it the slave of the civil power, 
that you announce the monstrous error. Not only do you wish that God 
should be a stranger in the State ; but that the State should serve as the 
pedestal for the satellites of Satan. Anarchy, intellectual, moral, and reli- 
gious, seems to you the fitting complement of these diabolical doctrines. 
Your liberty of the press is the oppression of the mind and the heart ; its 
weapons, lies and immorality ; liberty of conscience is equal liberty for 
truth and error; liberty of speech is anarchy, licence, the right of 
rebellion.” 


Much more of this may be found, if wished, in the pages of 
Mr. Lindsey. These intolerant views, as he assures us, crop 
up everywhere. A Romanist can hardly open his mouth, in 
any kind of public address, without proclaiming them. They 
are neither accidental nor isolated. Such men seem put for- 
ward to publish with a loud voice what the bishops choose to 
speak only in whispers, he says; but certainly the whispers 
of the bishops are often very loud. Let us hear Bishop 
Bourget. He issued a Pastoral in 1876, expressly to warn 
the people against Catholic Liberalism, as that which they 
were to avoid at all costs, in order to place their salvation in 
surety. To cure their hankering after it——and what was 
practically aimed at was just a desire for liberty from priestly 
dictation in political action—he counsels them to say in 
their inmost soul words which will never be forgotten :— 
“T hear my curé; my curé hears the bishop; the bishop 

1 Rome in Canada, p. 119. 
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hears the Pope; and the Pope hears the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who assists him with his Divine Spirit, in rendering him 
infallible in the teaching and governing of his Church.” In 
the well-known Guibord case, Bourget openly committed him- 
self to the principle of intolerance. The case arose thus. 
Soon after coming to Montreal, Bourget resolved to stamp 
out the Institut Canadien, a literary society which, in better 
days, had been originated by the more intelligent young men 
connected with the Romish Church, and even under clerical 
patronage. Bourget commanded every Catholic to leave it, on 
pain of excommunication. At first few,if any, obeyed. Soon 
after a worthy compositor of the name of Guibord died. 
Because he had not left the Institute he was treated as an 
excommunicated man, and refused burial. For six years his 
corpse remained unburied in a Protestant vault, while a 
lengthened litigation went on as to the legality or reality of 
his excommunication. This was ended at length, by appeal 
to the Privy Council in London, which decreed that he was 
entitled to burial, not having been properly excommunicated. 
But what we want to point out is the ground on which the 
sentence of excommunication was professedly based. At 
first the ground put forward was, that there were prohibited 
books in the library; for the sole reason, apparently, that a 
library could hardly exist, collected by laymen, which had 
not books obnoxious to the Church; for the Bishop never 
answered the request of the members to point out the un- 
lawful volumes. But during the course of the litigation the 
ground mentioned was thrown into the shade by another; on 
which, thereafter, he earnestly insisted as the greatest offence, 
and the chief justification of his action. At the inauguration 
of the year’s proceedings for 1868, the President, Dellassaules, 
gave a beautiful and happily-worded address in praise of 
Christian charity and tolerance, and the attractive spectacle 
presented by all of the Christian name dwelling together in 
love and harmony. This address was printed as an introduc- 
tion to the Annual Report. Immediately the Institute was 
condemned anew, because it had dared to step forward to 
patronise and defend the pernicious principle of toleration. 
Every one was declared, ipso facto, excommunicated who con- 
tinued to adhere to it, and every one who dared to touch the 
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Report which had assailed the most vital doctrine of the 
faith. Here are some extracts from the address; and we 
cannot but think what a mephitic atmosphere Rome must 
habitually breathe, when she cannot exist in the pure air of 
such sentiments as these :— 


“ Our object is progress, work our means, tolerance our connecting tie. 
Tolerance is fraternity, the spirit of religion well understood. It is a 
respect for the rights of others; it is indulgence for their error or their 
fault. It is at bottom humility: the idea that others are not worthless ; 
that others are as good as ourselves ; it is also justice : the idea that others 
have rights which it is not permissible for us to violate. But intolerance 
is pride : it is the idea that we are better than others ; it is egotism: the 
idea that we owe others nothing ; it is injustice : the idea that we are not 
bound to respect the rights of God’s creatures.” 


The Bishop frankly declared that it was chiefly on account 
of such teaching the Institute was condemned. It had dared 
to advocate tolerance; and thus had become a propaganda 
of doctrine diametrically opposed to the principles of the 
Church. 

Surely, some no doubt will be ready to say, all this bluster- 
ing tafk meant nothing practical; no one could seriously 
propose to carry out such principles in action, under the 
British flag, for, as Mr. Lindsey bitterly remarks, there are 
many who try to believe that the serpent that hisses so 
loudly has got no poison, has got no sting. Nothing less than 
action was meant by this unrestrained teaching ; action of the 
most aggressive character, which threatened the very stability 
of society. Immediately on the Vatican Council, the extreme 
party showed an insane haste in striving to obtain supremacy 
in the political sphere, and control all legislation. We may 
quote. from The Grand Ecclesiastical War of Dellassaules, 
written by him in answer to the Comédie Infernale in 1871, 
to show to what a portentous degree clerical terrorism at 
elections had reached even then. His remarks have the ad- 
vantage of being both instructive and amusing :— 


“The same Ultramontane influence that has, by threats of excommunica- 
tion and denial of the Sacraments, gagged the press, has been brought to bear 
on the elections, and in 1872, as in’67, 63, and ’62, a number of curés have 
been allowed to make the most outrageous remarks, the most inexcusable 
attacks from the pulpit, on liberal candidates.” “The silly assertion was made, 
that to vote for them was to plunge head foremost into mortal sin, and con- 
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sequently to become unfit to receive the Sacraments and Christian burial. 
One priest, in an angry and insulting tone, told the people it was their duty 
to support the Ministry, culpable or not, just as one would support a 
drunken or vicious father. Another said it was a mortal sin even to listen 
to a liberal. Another obliged a father to ask pardon of his children for the 
bad example he had set them, of voting for a liberal. Another slammed 
the door of the confessional in the face of a most respectable citizen, because 
he confessed he had voted fora liberal. Another demanded of a woman, 
under pain of refusal of absolution, that she should hinder her husband from 
voting for a liberal. Another informed a wife, that if her husband voted 
for a liberal her unborn babe would be miserable and unfortunate all its life. 
Another, in a full church, cited Satan, whom he pretended, looking down 
at the bottom of the pulpit, to see in the depths of hell, to come up into 
the church and carry off every [liberal in it.” “ At a girls’ school in a nunnery 
in the suburbs of Quebec, the tender pupils were made to pray nine days 
‘for the good cause.’ At the end of that period it was desired to know 
what fruit had been produced ; and the nuns questioned the pupils as to 
what party their fathers belonged to. To those who replied, ‘ My father is 
for Mr. Carou’ (the priests’ candidate), an affectionate response was accorded: 
‘ This is right, my child.’ But to those who were forced to say at the end of 
nine days’ prayer, which had left their fathers still hardened in their 
impious politics, ‘Papa is for Mr. Fabre’ (the liberal), the response, in that 
jeering tone those ladies know well how to adopt at need, was ‘ Go to the 
foot of the class, Miss’! ” 


Up to that time, however, the episcopal authorities had at 
least professed to condemn any such clerical interference at 
elections. The first warning note of the new political action 
of the Church was given before the elections for the House of 
Commons that very year, 1872, in the publication of the notable 
Programme Politique, to give voters directions in the elections 
then impending. It was an anonymous document, but it 
attracted great attention, because it was known to be inspired 
from headquarters. The great significance to be attached to 
it may be understood from the fact, that politicians of the 
Ultramontane school have been ever since designated Pro- 
grammists. The tenor of the advice, then, authoritatively 
given to electors, was, that they should vote only for men 
“of good principles,” who would sustain the rights of the Church, 
and aid in removing from the laws everything offensive to her. 
They were to allow the priests to judge for them in voting, as 
well as in everything else; and they were to require on the 
part of candidates full and entire adhesion to Catholic 
doctrines in religion, in politics, and in social economy. Every 
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Roman Catholic knew what was meant, though as yet there 
was no threat. This was only tentative. But in 1875, in what 
is called the Fifth Council of Quebec, the assembled bishops 
of the French Province, eight in number, issued a joint pastoral, 
in which they took one of the most daring steps taken by 
any Popish cabal in modern times. They not only enjoined 
interference at the elections on the part of the clergy, but 
interference and dictation with all the power of the spiritual 
terrorism at their command. In certain cases, of which they 
were to be sole judges, they were to instruct the people how to 
vote, on pain of spiritual penalties. “In certain cases,” runs 
the language of the letter, “the priest and the bishop may, in 
all justice, and ought, in all conscience, to raise the voice and 
signalise the danger; to declare with authority that to vote in 
such a sense is a sin, that to perform such an act exposes to 
the censures of the Church.” 

As this joint letter of the Bishops put forth the most arro- 
gant decrees in behalf of the New School, so it set forth 
authoritatively, for the first time, with unblushing plainness, 
the principles of that school: its claim for supremacy for the 
hierarchy in every sphere, and its hatred of Liberalism; all 
Liberalism, namely, that would free men from such a monstrous 
despotism in the name of religion. There is a vigorous 
denunciation of Liberalism, “as it would break the ties which 
unite the people to the bishops, and the bishops to the vicar 
of Christ ;” which, in plain language, would hinder the bishops, 
as agents of the Pope, from executing orders from him doing 
violence to our civil rights. ‘“ Five apostolic briefs,” it is said, 
“have condemned Liberalism ; so that it is not permitted, in 
conscience, to be a Catholic Liberal.” At the very foundation 
of its éxposition, the letter lays down the statement, thoroughly 
understood by every student of Vaticanism, that the Church in 
itself is a perfect society. It is well to realise that we see it in 
full-blown maturity, in all its gangrenous vileness, in the old 
Papal States; for what is meant is that we there see the ideal 
of the Church, and that the world will be rightly governed 
only when the system exhibited there prevails over the world ; 
the Church completely displacing the secular State, and taking 
everything into its own hand; taxation, education, justice, 
the police, the army, with the much-loved dungeon, jailer, and 
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executioner. In the meantime, the secular State will obtrude 
itself, and if it cannot be annihilated as yet with all modern 
Cesarism, it must be made to confess itself subordinate, and, 
merging its authority in that of the Church, consent to become 
its accommodating tool. On such conditions it may be 
allowed to exist, to raise funds, and to assume every responsi- 
bility connected with the mere outward administration of the 
country. Hence the letter is found urging that every priest 
“has a rigorous right to the respect, the love, and the obedience 
of his flock,”—obedience without limit. Nay more, “the priests 
may and ought to speak, not only to the electors and candi- 
dates, but even to the constituted authorities,” and that as the 
officers of a higher society, and from the platform of a superior 
authority. The Church may, it seems, embrace and tolerate 
other societies within her pale, and the State just like other 
societies, so long as they are subject to her. But, says the 
letter, “not only is the Church independent of civil society, 
she is superior by her extent and her object.” “A civil society 
embraces only a single people ; the Church has received for her 
domain the whole world.” Who then are the legislators and 
judges in this universal independent society? The bishops’ 
answer is, “ The power of legislation exists in a supreme degree 
in the Sovereign Pontiff.” It was on such grounds the priests 
were called on to oppose, with all the spiritual weapons in their 
hands, every candidate who would not, at the poll, promise 
servile submission to the Church. 

We have no space to dwell on the separate pastorals with 
which some of the Bishops prepared the way for the joint letter, 
or followed it up; nor is it necessary. But it is of importance 
to learn how that extraordinary letter was regarded by the 
Pope. There were many dissatisfied Romanists, who took 
means to bring it under the judgment of the Pope. The 
Bishop of Three Rivers was deputed to Rome to defend it, 


and he brought back a brief, dated September 13, 1876, giving 
it unqualified commendation. 


“ We rejoice chiefly,” the Pope says, “at the care you take to inculcate 
among the Canadian people sound doctrine, and to explain to them what 
regards the nature, the constitution, and rights of the Church ;” “and we 
have had to praise the zeal with which you have striven to forewarn the 
same people against the crafty errors of Liberalism, called Catholic ; the 
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more dangerous that, under an exterior appearance of piety, they deceive 
many honest men ; and that, tending to lead men away from the true doc- 
trine, especially on questions which at first sight seem to concern rather the 
civil than the ecclesiastical power, they enfeeble the faith, break the unity, 
divide the Catholic forces, and furnish very efficacious aids to the enemies 
of the Church, who teach the same errors,” etc. 


The Bishops could now boast they were supported by the 
Holy Father, and thus triumph over all their opponents. 
But what the Pope declared right and dutiful the tribunals of 
the country happily declared criminal. We should have liked 
to give some picture of the gross terrorism that followed the 
action of the Bishops, but we must leave it to the imagination, 
with one remark, that nothing even in Ireland has been known 
to equal it. On account. of it two elections—those in Charle- 
voix and Buonaventure—were cast. The policy of the hier- 
archy having fully revealed itself, it filled many within and 
without the Romish Church with the utmost consternation ; 
and from the most diverse quarters it called forth the loudest 
protests and warnings. The present leader of the French 
Canadian Catholic Liberals is a M. Laurier, an accomplished 
man, and a worthy successor of Doutre and Dellassauies, the 
intrepid champions of the Institut Canadien. What gives 
force and solemnity to his utterances is the fact that he was 
trained in a Jesuit college, and knows well the spirit of the 
men with whom he is dealing. It is thus he solemnly remon- 
strates with his co-religionists, and calls on them to pause in 
their headlong career, in a lecture on Political Liberalism, 
June 26, 1877, in the Music Hall, Quebee :— 

“ You wish to organise all Catholics into a single party, without any other 
tie, without any other basis, than that of religion ; but have you reflected 
that by that fact alone you organise the Protestant population as a single 
party ; and that then, instead of peace and harmony, which now exists 


among the elements of our Canadian population, you will bring on war, 
religious war, the most frightful of all wars ?” 


But the public was startled by a more impressive voice from 
the ranks of the English-speaking Conservatives, summoning 
all Protestants in Lower Canada, in self-defence, to league 
themselves with the Liberal French party. It was from Sir A. 
T. Galt, the late High Commissioner from Canada to London. 
This son of the well-known Scottish novelist is very prosperous ~ 
and wealthy, and, like most men of this class in Lower Canada, 
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he is intensely conservative, and was long the chief financier of 
his party. That party had always acted in close union with 
the French clerical party; and indeed, by that union, had 
obtained absolute control of the political situation ; but he now 
came forward to proclaim that that alliance could no longer 
be maintained with safety, and that it was necessary they 
should band together to defeat the conspiracy which was 
evidently hatched against the political freedom of the whole 
province. This he did first, in a letter addressed to the 
papers, February 10, 1876, and afterwards in a pamphlet, 
Church and State in Canada. In his letter he says :— 


“Tam much concerned to observe the attitude taken by the Ultramon- 
tane party, not only towards liberal Roman Catholics, but also towards us 
Protestants. I refer more immediately to the Manifesto of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Montreal, but remotely, though not less directly, to the 
ecclesiastical pressure which has been put upon the press of the country, and 
the claim advanced, with ever-increasing arrogance, to the right of the 
Roman Catholic Church and its hierarchy to control and direct the scope of 
political action and public law within the Province of Quebec, treating it as 
their peculiar domain, and regarding us as strangers and aliens, holding no 
status of our own, but simply tolerated in their midst. These pretensions 
we could afford to view with indifference, if they were only the utterances 
of a few ambitious priests ; but, unfortunately, the Vatican Decrees have 
announced, as the future policy of the Church of Rome, the complete 
subordination of all the members of that communion to the control and 
direction of the Pope ; and the celebrated Syllabus sufficiently discloses the 
design, that the regulation of faith and morals is to be extended to embrace 
the whole field of human thought and action.” “The object seems at 
this time to extend no further than the complete subjection of the section of 
Roman Catholics who do not accept the extreme views enunciated at Rome ; 
and partly through fear, but greatly through the indirect allurements of 
future political power, it seems not unlikely that the Ultramontanes will 
overcome their opponents, if we Protestants continue to lend them our 
powerful aid.” “‘ What we have to dread is the action of the formidable 
Church party, after it has brought into harmony with itself all the members 
of its own Church, all those of French Canadian origin. Our turn will then 
come ; and having under their control the whole machinery of legislative 
and executive administration, the rights we enjoy and the safeguards we 
possess will be, one by one, attacked, until our position will be so intolerable 
as to induce us to become, as their organs even already term us, aliens or 
strangers; or force on us such a physical contest as must be most deplor- 
able. To say that I had any fear of the ultimate result of the present 
atvempt to make Lower Canada a Province of Ecclesiastical Rome would 
be untrue. The strength of the Protestant Church in the Dominion, and 
on this continent, renders it beyond all doubt where the final victory must 
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rest ; but grievous injury must meantime arise, not the least of which will 
be the blight which will fall on the prosperity of the people, by the mental 
subjugation of so large a part of our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects.” 
“Tt is repugnant to all proper feeling that the tremendous weapons of 
religious anathema should be lightly used in mere secular warfare, or that 
the hold over the human conscience, intrusted to the minister of God, 
should be exercised to any other purposes than those of piety and moral 
purity. Nor can it be believed that such a severe and cruel pressure is put 
upon the consciences of our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, for the paltry 
object of securing the ephemeral triumph of a temporary political party. 
The conclusion is inevitable, from the nature of the means employed, that 
a deep-laid plan exists for the complete subjugation of Lower Canada, with 
the view of extending the same baleful influence hereafter to th: whole 
Dominion.” 


Many of course connected with the Conservative party were 
forward to answer Sir A. T. Galt ; but the most important reply 
was from, of all men in the world the strangest, that supple 
journalist and politician, Mr. White, who was at that time the 
highest Orange official, we might say the Supreme Pontiff of 
Orangeism ; for it has been one of the extraordinary achieve- 
ments of the Conservative party in Canada to bring Romanists 


and Orangemen under the same banner. The defence offered 
by Mr. White and others was to the effect that what was taking 
place in the Roman Catholic Church was confined within the 
borders of that Church, and concerned no others than its 
members. They seemingly cared not how many thunderbolts 
these forged to launch only at each other’s heads, But Sir A. T. 
Galt, we see, could not be led away by this, or allow such a 
delusion to go without correction. He firmly believed it to 
be the intention of the hierarchy to carry the Great Ecclesiasti- 
cal War, as Dellassaules called it, into the very heart of the 
Protestant camp; and he well knew that the interest of every 
citizen is inseparably bound up with the freedom and advance- 
ment of the whole commonwealth. 

In issuing their joint letter of 1875, some of the Bishops 
acted with no small reluctance, it is said. At any rate their 
courage soon evaporated ; and in the midst of the turmoil they 
created they all sought safety in retreat; while the aged 
fanatic Bourget, whose strong will had much to do with their 
insane aggression, resigned, and vanished from view. They 
were very soon engaged in earnest attempts to minimise their 
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action, and to show they had done nothing very serious. The 
joint letter was dated September 22,1875. By May 25, 1876, 
to every man’s amazement, the Archbishop of Quebec issued a. 
pastoral forbidding the priests to discuss political questions in 
the pulpit, at the church door, or in their pastoral visits; or 
even under any circumstances to volunteer advice on the 
subject of the elections ; and he had the effrontery to assert 
that this was in perfect consistency with the joint letter, and 
got angry with those who affirmed the contrary. The most 
surprising step was yet to come. The Bishops met again in 
October 11, 1877, and issued another joint letter, in which they 
virtually withdrew their former letter, which they regretted 
had been greatly misunderstood. They deny, of course, there 
was in that document anything wrong, or anything to retract. 
Such a concession was impossible, of course, in the case of a 
letter which had received the imprimatur of the infallible 
Father. “It contained the true doctrine on the rights and 
constitutions of the Church ;” but the Bishops now leave the 
faithful to judge “ who are the men to whom these coudemna- 
tions apply.” In other words, Rome simply finds it politic in 
the meantime not to enforce her right to dictate openly to the 
electors how they are to vote, under pain of spiritual censures ; 
the right itself is not abandoned. This wild beast of prey has 
but miscalculated the distance, and retreated a little, to make 
a more effectual spring in some future time. 

The clergy submitted very unwillingly to the restraints put 
on them as to open measures of terrorism. In a circular dated 
March 26, 1877, they expressed a strong hope they would get 
the law changed, and in the organ of Bishop Bourget, in 
October of the same year, appeared the alteration that would 
satisfy them; an amendment to the election law in these 
words, “ Nothing in the preceding provisions shall apply to the 
words of a minister of religion, pronounced in the exercise of 
his duty as such.” But what though threats from the altar 
and the platform are silenced, while, according to the principles 
which have come before us, the people are taught to look on 
the word of the priests as the very voice of Christ? They have 
simply a little more difficulty put in their way, and to carry 
out their object they have to act in a more silent and under- 
hand manner. It would be but deluding ourselves however 
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to suppose that object is ever for a moment departed from in 
Canada or elsewhere. 

There are a few things connected with the election trials we 
have referred to which we must specially mention, because 
they show us in what ways a free Rome in a free State may 
attack our political liberties, and the particular directions in 
which we are most vulnerable. Under Vaticanism the inde- 
pendence of legislators is seen to be impossible. In the case 
of Charlevoix, both Langevin and his Liberal opponent, Trem- 
blay, showed how they were hampered by their foreign 
allegiance. Langevin had previously shown what he was, by 
his procedure in the case of a Divorce Bill. He referred the 
ease first of all to the Bishops, and then to Rome, humbly 
asking what was his duty ; and in obedience to clerical dicta- 
tion he voted against the Bill. At the election trial his 
advocate would not summon a priest to give testimony till he 
had consulted and graciously received permission from the 
Archbishop! Only one priest, in point of fact, was summoned, 
M. Cing. Mars; and that was done in self-defence. When lhe 
appeared he haughtily repudiated the authority of the secular 
tribunal ; he declared, however, that he had the permission of 
his superior to come and rebut the false accounts given of 
his sermons. It is significant that public opinion in Canada 
is at present pointing to Langevin as the likely successor of 
Sir J. A. Macdonald in the Premiership of the Dominion. 

Neither did Tremblay dare to summon the priests, evidently 
because he was afraid of thus incurring the major excom- 
munication! In a quarrel arising out of the contest, he 
thought himself injured and libelled, and he appealed to 
Quebec and Rome in vain to be allowed to seek justice in a 
secular court! These appeals to Rome on every conceivable 
matter are becoming, it is reported, exceedingly common. 
The Catholic Doutre, the great Liberal champion of the Insti- 
tute, in a vigorous reply to the assault of Bourget, declared 
that it seemed in these days a fly could not lame its leg with- 
out the matter being referred to Rome. Before the Vatican 
period there were not above three a year; now there are more 
than three hundred. This admirably paves the way for 
Romish tribunals and canon law. Is a certain policy to be 
thwarted? is a political opponent to be destroyed? is an 
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obnoxious journal to be strangled ? is a poor literary society to 
be extinguished ? is a Liberal teacher to be hunted to death? 
—Rome is brought to fulminate her blighting decrees against 
them. Since at the same time the common people are 
commanded to bring all their affairs as much as possible to the 
arbitrament of the clergy, whose decision is to be held binding 
on the conscience, an immense stride has been taken towards 
assuming complete possession of the government of the country. 
It is found that faithful and independent judges have a hard 
struggle to maintain in the face of menaces and intrigues. The 
attempt was made to secure the condemnation of Cassault, the 
judge in the Bonaventure case, for his conduct, and also to 
deprive him of his chair in Laval University. So also was 
Langelier sought to be destroyed, a professor in the same Univer- 
sity, because he had acted as advocate in behalf of M. Tremblay 
in the Charlevoix case. The Bishop of Rimouski, Langevin, 
the brother of the politician, in a mandement of 15th January 
1877 denounced the judgment of Cassault with fierce defiance, 
as sinning against the Syllabus, and unworthy of a Catholic ; 
he declared that Catholic judges cannot, in conscience, adminis- 
ter such civil laws as the Election Law of Quebec, and that 
if they are troubled about the oath of office, he is ready to prove 
it does not in such a case bind the conscience! Judge Taschereau, 
in the Supreme Court, said, on the Charlevoix case, that he 
and the other Catholic judges felt themselves in a difficult 
position, in consequence of the decision of three eminent judges 
of the Superior Court of Quebec having been severely blamed 
by an eminent member of the Episcopate, in an almost identi- 
cal case. “If,’says Mr. Lindsey, “an Ultramontane Bishop has 
already embarrassed the judges of the highest Court in Canada, 
what may not some future Bishop hope to achieve in the same 
direction?” In the Guibord case, Judge Mondelet bitterly 
complained of the attacks of which he was made the target. 
He had, he said, during the course of the trial, received certain 
indirect admonitions, and an attempt had been made to limit 
his independence by appeals to the Government. These 
efforts he warmly resented. “It would be a thousand times 
better,” he said, “ to have neither judges nor tribunals, to suffer 
the loss of our constitution, to be condemned to helotism, rather 
than see the people lose confidence in the tribunals; for if 
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these were once abolished, the régime of carbines and bayonets 
would commence.” 

It will be held by many astounding and incredible that 
what we have been recounting belongs to the history of a large 
British province within the last ten years. We have no room 
for comment; and have had to confine ourselves to a very curt 
and imperfect exhibition of some of the more salient facts in 
that history, and must leave them to the consideration of all 
reasonable men, who can draw conclusions for themselves. It 
is also with regret we find ourselves unable to present a detailed 
illustration of the actual dealings of Vaticanism with education 
and the press; for not only would the astonishment of the 
reader be stronger, but his impression of the pestiferous influ- 
ence sure to be exerted by the new policy of Rome on any 
community in which she has power, would become more pro- 
found. It is at first view very depressing to look at this 
modern attitude of Rome ; she seems so fierce and determined, 
and from the great multitude of her semi-savage adherents, so 
strong. But we shall conclude by taking to ourselves the 
comfort afforded by the words of the Catholic author of The 
Great Ecclesiastical War, castigating the author of the Comédie 
Infernale :— 


“ The Ultramontane founds his power on the abasement of character ; he 
agrees only with the intelligences which he has fashioned in his own mould ; 
and when the people have been reduced to nullity and to slavery he 
triumphs in the completion of his work. There is only one weak point in 
this beautiful system: when the Ultramontane has need of energetic 
characters to defend him in times of peril they are not to be found, because 
he has reduced them to nullity, by prohibiting them from thinking outside 
of the narrow sphere in which he has immured them. This is why he is 
always sure to be beaten in a time of crisis, because he has always in ad- 
vance enfeebled the moral force of his defenders. And it is fortunate that 
his systém of universal abasement carries within itself its own antidote.” 


T. STEVENSON, 
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Art. IV.—Human Sacrifices in the Old Testament. 


to @ previous article on the Old Testament and Human 

Sacrifices we treated the question in its general aspect, and 
as bearing upon the sacrifice of Isaac.’ In the present article 
we have to consider two instances which we promised to review 
more fully, namely, the case of Jephthah’s daughter, and the 
execution of the seven sons of Saul by order of David. 

The narrative of Judges xi. presents, unquestionably, 
difficulties of a very peculiar kind. The ancient writers who 
commented on the tragic story, to wit, Josephus, the Chaldee 
paraphrast, and the Church Fathers (such as the author of the 
Quest. et Responss. ad Orthod., ascribed incorrectly to Justin 
Martyr, with Origen, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Chrysostom, 
etc.), as well as the early Rabbinical commentators, all under- 
stood the Book of Judges to record the actual offering up of 
Jephthah’s daughter as a burnt-offering. Several of them even 
maintained that God in His providence did not prevent 
Jephthah from carrying out his rash vow into execution, in 
order that men might learn from such a terrible example 
not rashly to vow anything unto the Lord. 

The great Jewish scholars, Moses and David Kimchi, who 
flourished in the close of the twelfth century, appear to have 
been the first to advocate a different explanation of the 
passage. They maintained that the result of Jephthah’s vow 
was that his daughter was dedicated to the service of the 
tabernacle of Jehovah, and devoted to a life of perpetual 
virginity. In modern times this view has been defended by 
many scholars, such as Junius, Munster, and Drusius among the 
Biblical expositors of the seventeenth century, and in our day 
by Hengstenberg, Keil, and others. This view requires careful 
examination. 

A third explanation, however, propounded by Cappellus, 
Hiivernick, and a few others, deserves less consideration, namely, 
that Jephthah put his daughter to death as a person vowed to 
God, and thereby devoted to destruction (as a Dn, sanctified, 
or accursed), like the inhabitants of Jericho and Ai, inasmuch 


1 “The Old Testament and Human Sacrifices:” British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review, July 1884. 
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as human sacrifices were forbidden by the law of Moses, and 
in this way only could Jephthah’s vow be performed, For, 
as Keil observes, the words “he dealt with her according 
to his vow” cannot be otherwise understood than that he 
offered her up as a burnt-offering unto the Lord; and the law 
of Moses concerning the bann, and those devoted under it to 
destruction, could not possibly have given an Israelite the 
right to devote an innocent child or servant of his household 
to destruction. The bann was only brought into operation in 
the case of nations or people given over to notorious ungodli- 
ness and sin, and therefore the law in reference to it has nothing 
whatever to do in the case of the pious, God-loving, God- 
fearing, and patriotic daughter of Jephthah. 

It will not be denied that an ordinary reader, perusing the 
narrative in the Book of Judges, without any prepossession 
whatever, would unquestionably interpret the expressions 
there made use of as clearly implying that Jephthah con- 
sidered himself obliged by his vow to offer up his daughter as 
a burnt-offering. First impressions, however, are not always 
correct, and the question is, whether there is any evidence which 
can be adduced to lead us to put a different construction upon 
the statements in the story. Luther tersely represents the 
opinion of the ordinary reader in his marginal note on the 
passage: “Some think he did not offer her up, but the text 
stands there clear.” 

In our former article it has been shown that human sacrifices 
were distinctly forbidden in the Pentateuch, and such acts 
were not only prohibited, but affirmed to have been part of the 
“abominations,” for the perpetration of which the Canaanites 
were devoted to destruction. Whatever views may be held as 
to the date at which the several books of the Pentateuch were 
reduced into their present form, if the statements of those books 
be regarded as historically correct, the Israelites must have 
become familiarised with the facts of such sacrifices long prior 
to the time of Joram (2 Kings iii. 26) or the days of Ahaz 
(2 Kings xvi. 3). Human sacrifices were, as has been already 
seen, at least occasionally, offered up to Baal, after whose 
worship the Israelites were frequently drawn aside. And 
although such sacrifices may have been rarer in early days, and 
only resorted to under the pressure of terrible calamities, the 
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idea was deeply rooted in the minds of the worshippers of Baal 
that in desperate emergencies human sacrifices were peculiarly 
acceptable to the higher powers. 

In order to comprehend more fully the statements of the 
narrative in the Book of Judges, the character of Jephthah 
as there set forth must be borne in mind. Jephthah was an 
illegitimate son, reared up during the lifetime of his father 
on a footing of equality with his legitimate offspring. The 
legitimate sons, when their father was dead, expelled Jephthah 
from the paternal home, and refused to give him any share 
whatever in the inheritance. His expulsion seems to have 
taken place with the sanction and approval of the chiefs of the 
country, and to have been the result of personal hatred and 
dislike on the part of the elders of Gilead, as well as on that of 
the brethren of Jephthah (Judges xi. 7). The sequel of the 
story leads us also to suspect that both parties were influenced 
in their actions and procedure by envy at the superior qualities 
exhibited by Jephthah. 

Banished from his home and country, Jephthah betook him- 
self to the land of Tob, a country lying to the north-east of 
Perea on the borders of Syria. His well-known bravery and 
determination induced a number of men of loose character 
(Judges xi. 3; comp. Judges ix. 4, 2 Sam. vi. 20) to gather 
around him, and he soon found himself acknowledged as 
chieftain of a band of desperadoes who lived mainly by war 
and plunder. Under such circumstances it is not likely that 
Jephthah, the captain of the troop, can have been noted for his 
religious character. It has, no doubt, been urged that David, 
when forced by Saul’s persecutions to live for a time the life 
of an outlaw, surrounded himself with men of a character 
similar to that of Jephthah’s men. And yet David’s earnest 
piety was at no time of his history more strikingly conspicu- 
ous than at that very period. But it is questionable whether 
David’s companions, described in 1 Sam. xxii. 2, though outlaws 
by reason of oppression, were in general men of abandoned 
character like those who ranged themselves under the banner 
of Jephthah. David’s men are never described as “ vain men,” 
or “loose characters” (Judges xi. 3), like the scoundrels who 
for hire abetted Abimelech in his atrocities (Judges ix. 4), or 
the loose fellows alluded to by Michal in her sneers at David’s 
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conduct (2 Sam. vi. 20). Though in David’s troop there were 
some wicked men (1 Sam. xxx. 22), the general conduct of his 
followers was excellent (1 Sam. xxv. 15, 16), and the presence 
among them of the high priest Abiathar, as well as the 
marked piety of their chieftain, had no doubt their full effect 
in producing such a result. 

But though Jephthah’s companions were men of loose char- 
acter, and ready for any marauding exploits, the narrative re- 
presents Jephthah himself as not wanting in religious faith, and 
as well versed in the leading facts connected with the history of 
Israel. It may be regarded as highly probable that he harassed 
with his raids chiefly the foes of his nation, and it is clear, 
whatever his moral character may have been, he firmly 
believed in Jehovah, as the God who brought up Israel out of 
Egypt, and planted them in the land of Canaan, and pro- 
mised them, moreover, victory over their foes so long as they 
abstained from going a-whoring after other gods. But Jeph- 
thah’s faith in Jehovah does not seem to have led him so far 
as to believe that Jehovah was the God of all the earth, and 
that “they are no gods which are made with hands.” For 
in his message to the king of Ammon, he, in words at least, 
recognised the power of Chemosh, as the god of the children 
of Ammon, who looked after the interests of that people in 
the same manner as Jehovah, the God of Israel, did after the 
people that belonged peculiarly to Him (Judges xi. 24). 

The fame acquired by Jephthah in his exploits at the head 
of his band of warriors induced the elders of Gilead to have 
recourse to him in the dire straits to which they were reduced 
some time after his expulsion by the great invasion of the 
children of Ammon. After a short parley, Jephthah accepted 
the task of leading the armies of Israel against the Ammonites, 
on condition that, if victorious in the campaign, he would be 
made head or chief over all the inhabitants of Gilead. 

The Ammonites had, in their destructive raids, overrun 
not only the territories occupied by the Israelites on the east 
of Jordan, but had ventured to cross that river, and to lay 
waste a part of the land of Ephraim, and even districts which 
appertained to the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. For 
eighteen years the Israelites on the other side of Jordan had 
been constantly subject to cruel exaction and oppression from 
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these Ammonites and their king. But at the critical time 
when the Gileadites implored the assistance of Jephthah, a 
much more formidable attempt was being made by the 
Ammonites to bring all the tribes of Israel under their sway. 

In order to avert the approaching danger, a considerable 
number of the children of Israel, united by the common peril 
to which they were exposed, assembled in arms at Mizpah. 
The Israelite warriors were, however, mainly composed of 
men belonging to the tribes of Gad and Manasseh, who dwelt 
on the eastern side of the Jordan, the majority consisting of 
the inhabitants of Gilead. The great tribe of Ephraim, pro- 
bably from ill feelings cherished towards the eastern tribes, 
an. ill feeling which was afterwards so bitterly displayed, sent 
no contingent to aid the common cause. 

At Mizpah of Gilead there was an ancient sanctuary, erected 
probably near the spot where the meeting of Jacob and Laban 
had taken place (Gen. xxxi. 47-54), and intended to com- 
memorate that fact of patriarchal history. The Tabernacle of 
Witness was at the time at Shiloh, which lay within the con- 
fines of the tribe of Ephraim, and at that sanctuary the regular 
Levitical priests officiated. The want of sympathy which 
existed between the tribes which severally inhabited the 
districts lying east and west of the Jordan, seems to have led 
the eastern tribes to make use of the ancient sacred place of 
Mizpah as their special sanctuary. The great lesson which the 
erection of the altar Ed by the men of Reuben, of Gad, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh in former days (Joshua xxii.), had been 
intended to teach, had long since been, at least partially, for- 
gotten. The tribes which dwelt east of the Jordan, severed 
from their brethren by that river and by other interests, seem 
to have lived during the period of the Judges in habitual dis- 
regard of the Levitical law. The sacrifices offered up at 
Mizpah were probably performed in accordance with the 
ancient patriarchal rites. The existence of such a sanctuary 
was in itself a standing violation of the Mosaic code. Inas- 
much, however, as Mizpah was the sanctuary of the eastern 
tribes, it was the most natural spot for the Gadites and Manas- 
sites to assemble for solemn worship prior to going forth to 
battle. There it would appear the Israelites, under the influ- 
ence of some “man of God,” put away their idols, and there 
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anew they entered into covenant with Jehovah the God of 
Israel (Judges x. 10-17). 

Having thus freed themselves from “the accursed thing,” 
the warriors of Israel placed themselves under the supreme 
command of Jephthah. That chieftain first opened up nego- 
tiations with the king of Ammon in order to induce him 
peaceably to withdraw his people from the territory of Israel. 
The king of Ammon having refused to comply with the 
demand, “the Spirit of Jehovah” came upon Jephthah. Thus 
roused up and fitted for the work before him, Jephthah made 
the necessary preparations for the campaign. Before, how- 
ever, actually engaging in battle with the foe, the Israelite 
chief vowed a solemn vow unto Jehovah, most probably in the 
sanctuary in Mizpah. The vow, according to the rendering of 
the words given in the Authorised Version, was as follows: 
“If thou shalt without fail deliver the children of Ammon 
into mine hands, then it shall be, that whatsoever cometh forth 
of the doors of my house to meet me, when I return in peace 
from the children of Ammon, shall surely be the Lord’s, and 
I will offer it up for a burnt-offering” (Judges xi. 30, 31). 

The Authorised Version, however, here exhibits a distinct 
disposition to tone down the meaning of the original. Few 
scholars would hesitate to translate the words -wx xyyn 
w1 xy, by “ whosoever goeth out from the doors of my house,” as 
distinctly referring to a person, and not to an animal. More- 
over, the phrase in the original here, translated “to meet” 
one (meip>) is only used in reference to persons, as can be 
seen by examining the instances in a concordance. The same 
phrase is used, in this exact sense, in 1 Sam. xviii. 6 as well 
as later in the narrative, in reference to the daughter of 
Jephthah herself (Judges xi. 34). But inasmuch as xy is 
used in Numb. xxx. 3 in a neuter sense, “ that which goeth 
forth out of his mouth” (yp xym, comp. Jer. xliv. 17), it is 
perhaps too much to affirm that Jephthah’s words could not 
possibly be explained of an animal, though all the expressions 
made use of point in the very opposite direction. 

Clericus has indeed striven to maintain that the words of 
Jephthah show that it is clear that he designed to offer up an 
entire flock of goats or sheep as a burnt-offering, and that he 
contemplated being met by his flocks and herds on his return 
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in peace to his house. It is scarcely necessary seriously to 
attempt to refute such an opinion. Such animals would 
not be spoken of as “going forth out of his house to meet 
him,” and had such been the original intention of the vow, 
why should Jephthah have been so concerned by being met 
by his daughter? She certainly would not in that case have 
been affected at all by the vow. 

The words of the original vow, however, show clearly that 
Jephthah did actually contemplate from the very first the 
sacrifice of some human victim. Had he contemplated the 
offering up of an animal or animals, such a vow must have 
been understood with the necessary restrictions, namely, that 
the animal should be such as could be offered up as a burnt - 
offering. The sacrifice of a dog or an ass would in no case 
have been lawful. But the phrases made use of can only be 
understood of the sacrifice of the individual who should first 
come forth from Jephthah’s house to meet him on his return. 
The only question is, Was it Jephthah’s intention simply to 
devote such a person to the service of the sanctuary of Jehovah, 
and thus to offer him or her up as a “spiritual sacrifice,” or 
did he literally intend to destine that individual to death at 
the altar? 

But can any one, after a perusal of the narrative in the 
Book of Judges, believe that it represents Jephthah as merely 
vowing, in case of victory, that he would devote the individual 
who first met him to a lifelong service at the sanctuary? If 
that was his meaning, why should he have spoken at all of 
offering up the person as a“ burnt-offering”? But if Jephthah 
had really vowed to offer up an actual human sacrifice, he 
could not, in accordance with the strict fulfilment of such a 
vow, have substituted a “spiritual” in the room of a literal 
sacrifice. If he had ever contemplated the offering up of a 
human victim, but shrank from literally executing such a vow 
in the case of his own daughter, and destined her to a life- 
long servitude in the sanctuary, could he be properly said to 
have dealt with her in accordance with his vow ? 

The arguments adduced by Keil in order to prove that 
Jephthah could never have contemplated offering a human sac- 
rifice are most unsatisfactory. It is fully admitted that 
Jephthah was not a man devoid of faith in God or of zeal 
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in His cause. But the narrative does not represent him 
as obedient in all matters to the law of Moses. Of many of 
its precepts he seems to have been unmindful or ignorant. 
According to that law he ought not to have had recourse to the 
sanctuary in Mizpah, but ought to have gone up to the Tabernacle 
at Shiloh. Keil calls attention to the fact that no mention is 
made in the Book of Judges of human sacrifices having been 
connected with the idolatrous rites of Baal or Astarte, and 
argues that Jephthah consequently could not have derived any 
ideas concerning the acceptability of human sacrifices from 
that source. But it may be fairly rejoined, that the Book of 
Judges gives no details whatever of any of the abominations 
of the heathen, and secondly, that human sacrifices were in 
more primitive times not resorted to unless in cases of great 
emergency.! 

The request made by Jephthah’s daughter, that prior to the 
execution of her father’s vow she should be allowed two 
months’ grace to lament her virginity on the mountains (verse 
37), is considered by Keil and others to be a proof that she 
could not have interpreted her father’s words to mean that 
she would have to die a victim on the sacrificial altar. Keil 
indorses fully the opinion put forward by Paulus Cassel that 
it would have been a violation of the ordinary instincts of 
human nature for a loving daughter destined to death to ask 
permission to spend the time of respite allowed her at a 
distance from her father’s home. It would have been perhaps 
natural enough that she should have asked a respite in order 
to enjoy life for a little, but to ask for such an interval in order 
to bewail her virginity or unmarried state is, these expositors 
maintain, utterly at variance with all ordinary experience. 
Kalisch and others, however, have given an unanswerable reply 
to all such argumentation by pointing out that even the ancient 
Greek and Latin poets have represented their heroines, who were 

1 The fact that the allied armies of Israel, Judah, and Edom were com- 
pelled to raise the siege of the capital of Moab on account of the king of 
Moab having offered up his son as a burnt-offering to Chemosh on the wall 
of the town in sight of the besieging army (2 Kings iii. 27), so far from 
proving that such sacrifices were held in abomination by the Israelites so 
late as the days of Joram, the son of Ahab and Jezebel, is rather a proof of 
the superstitious awe and dread in which the allied forces stood of the 


effect of such a sacrifice. It is worthy of note that the same phrase, 
may insur. which is found in Judges xi. 31, recurs in 2 Kings iii. 27. 
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similarly doomed to an early death, such as Antigone, Polyxena, 
and Iphigenia, as actually lamenting in very similar manner 
their virginity or unmarried condition.’ There is, therefore, 
nothing strange in the fact that the daughter of Jephthah 
should, “in harmony with Eastern views on the mission of 
women,” lament partly her “misfortune and the disgrace of 
her childlessness.” The poetical reasons assigned by Paulus 
Cassel for the lamentation taking place on the mountains 
would be equally valid whether Jephthah’s daughter was 
doomed, according to his theory, to perpetual virginity, or was 
really offered up as a sacrifice on the altar at Mizpah.” 

We read of no single instance in the Old Testament in 
which a woman is related to have been under the Jewish 
dispensation set apart for the service of Jehovah, and for that 
purpose set apart to a life of seclusion and isolation. Inci- 
dental mention indeed is made in two places (Exod. xxxviii. 8, 
1 Sam. ii. 22) of women who served at the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation. Such women were probably 
employed in grinding the corn and in baking the bread for 
the use of the priests in the sanctuary, and possibly in making, 
mending, or washing the numerous garments required for 
sacred purposes. Whether these duties were performed 
voluntarily or were duly paid for, we know not; but we have 
no right whatever to imagine that such women were regarded 
as slaves, while not the slightest indication is anywhere given 
that women were specially “dedicated” to perform such minis- 
trations, or were looked upon as holy unto the Lord, or were 
required to spend their lifetime in such service, or were obliged 
to promise or to practise perpetual virginity. The women in 
question may have been married or unmarried, or indifferently 
belonging to the one or the other state. That no necessity 
was laid upon men dedicated to the service of Jehovah to live 

1 Kalisch’s Hist. and Critical Commentary on Leviticus, vol. i., Preliminary 
Essay, chap. xxiii. on ‘‘ Human Sacrifices among the Hebrews.” Compare 
Sophocles, Antig. 810-816, @d. Tyr. 1501, 1502, Euripides, Hecub. 416, 
Lucretius, i. 98, 99, etc. Paulus Cassel in his commentary in Lange’s 
Bibelwerk notices also these cases. 

2 Paulus Cassel, in his article on Jephthah in Herzog’s Realencykl., quoted 
by Keil, says: ‘“‘If it were her life that was in danger, she could have 
lamented that loss in her own home. But a lamentation for her virginity, 
that could not be uttered in the city, in the presence of men. Her chaste 


feelings required for such a purpose the loneliness of the mountains.” Cassel 
does not, however, refer to this subject in his later commentary. 
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unmarried lives is plain from the facts that the law contains 
distinct regulations with respect to the marriages of the priests 
of the Most High; and Samuel, who was specially dedicated 
by his mother to the service of the sanctuary, and whose whole 
life she promised would be Spent in that service (1 Sam. i. 28), 
considered it no violation whatever of that solemn vow to enter 
like other men into “the holy estate of matrimony.” A life 
of celibacy is nowhere commended in the Old Testament 
Scriptures. If vows of celibacy in the case of men could be 
proved to have existed under the Jewish dispensation, then 
the silence of Scripture might in itself be considered no 
proof that women may not have made similar vows. But 
the latter theory is absolutely devoid, not only of positive 
proof, but also of the remotest probability. 

Consequently we regard the attempt to explain the phrase 
made use of in Jephthah’s vow (“I will offer him up asa 
burnt-offering”) in a “spiritual” sense as a desperate effort 
to get rid of the plain meaning of the narrative, inasmuch 
as no instance whatever can be cited in the whole range of 
the Hebrew Scriptures in which the consecration of a life to 
service in the sanctuary and to perpetual virginity is spoken 
of as “a burnt-offering.” Equally desperate is the attempt of 
some, after Joseph Kimchi (father of Moses and David 
Kimchi) to explain the words of Jephthah (Judges xi. 31) dis- 
junctively, as if he promised, with regard to whatsoever should 
come forth out of his house to meet him, “ it shall be the Lord’s, 
and I will (besides) offer to Him a burnt-offering.” The 
grammatical construction of the passage, as both Keil and 
Kalisch rightly observe, utterly excludes such a rendering. 

It therefore appears that no other construction can be fairly 
put upon the expressions made use of by Jephthah than that 
he actually contemplated in his vow the offering up of some 
human sacrifice. Such sacrifices were, indeed, strictly forbidden 


1 The suffix in yom Sym cannot refer to Jehovah. The clause, as 


already noticed, is exactly parallel to the MDNN by nby ynbym, “ and offered 
up him as a burnt-offering upon the wall,” of 2 Kings iii. 27, or the similar con- 
structions in Judges vi. 26, 1 Sam. vi. 14, vii. 9. The first clause in the 
vow is the more general; ‘‘ whatsoever cometh forth from the house, it shall 
be Jehovah’s,” and the special phraseology employed is used with reference 
to both animals and human beings (Exod. xiii. 1, 12, 13, 15, Numb. 
iii. 12); the second clause states how the person devoted thus to the Lord 
should be dealt with: ‘I will offer him up as a burnt-offering.” 
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by the Mosaic law. But w:th many of the commands of that 
law Jephthah appears to have been unacquainted, and not only 
he, but also the majority of the Israelites whom he led forth to 
battle.’ Acquainted as he was with the story of Abraham’s sac- 
rifice of Isaac, somewhat disfigured possibly by the accretions of 
tradition, and probably somewhat imbued with the superstitions 
of the idolatrous nations around him, he may well have con- 
sidered that the perilous circumstances in which he was placed 
warranted such a vow. Some human sacrifice he may have 
considered expedient to offer up; but he did not contemplate 
being driven in compliance with his vow to offer up his only 
daughter. The sinful vow was terribly punished by its per- 
formance being left to follow in due course. Though the faith of 
Jephthah was rewarded by the victory granted to him over the 
foe, his ignorance in religious matters was left to work out its 
own punishment. He who would without any compunction have 
offered up some other human individual was driven to immolate 
his own daughter. The sanctuary where the fearful sacrifice 
was performed was probably that of Mizpah, in which the vow 
had been made, and at which no Levitical priests officiated, 
but where the more primitive patriarchal ritual prevailed. 
Jephthah appears to have acted as a judge and chieftain, not 
over the whole land of Israel, but mainly over the trans- 
Jordanic tribes. His feud with the Ephraimites fully accounts 
for his neglect of the tabernacle at Shiloh. The times of the 
Judges were days in which much ignorance and darkness 
prevailed, and the tribes of Israel scarcely ever appear to 
have presented an united front to their numerous foes. The 
idolatries into which they were enticed from time to time not 
only deeply injured their religious faith, but weakened also 
their political unity. It is also to be noticed that the sacred 
writer or compiler confines himself in general to setting forth 


1 It need not surprise us that these Israelite warriors should have been 
induced on this occasion, at the earnest expostulation of some “man of God,” 
to abandon for a time their idolatry (Judges x. 10-16), like the children of 
Israel at an earlier occasion at Bochim, at the rebuke of one there termed 
an angel or messenger of Jehovah (Judges ii. 1-5), and who may have been 
some divinely-inspired prophet, while the self-same Israelites were left to 
follow their own devices in other respects, and continued*to worship at the 
local sanctuary which they venerated. For even the great prophets of later 
days, such as Isaiah, Amos, and Micah, were often wont to condemn idolatry 
in no measured terms, while they forbore to thunder against these lesser 
breaches of the Mosaic law. 
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the simple facts connected with the several histories drawn by 
him from older sources, noticing indeed the several occasions 
in which the people did evil against the Lord by falling away 
into the sin of idolatry, and the numerous punishments which 
followed such apostasy ; but in all other particulars, even when 
the writer records grave moral delinquencies on the part of 
individual “judges,” he leaves it to the moral sense of the 
reader to pass his own judgment upon such acts. If, however, 
no distinct condemnation is formally passed by the writer on 
the vow of Jephthah, the whole narrative shows very clearly 
that the writer regarded the patriotism, piety, and noble 
devotion of Jephthah’s daughter the only gleams of light 
which irradiated the intense darkness of the mournful story. 
According to some expositors, provision was made in the 
Jewish law for cases like that of Jephthah, and it was quite 
possible for him to have redeemed his daughter. This is the 
opinion of some of the oldest commentators on the passage. 
The Targum remarks, that had Jephthah asked Phinehas, who, 
according to its view, was high priest in those days, he could 
have redeemed his daughter by money. The Midrash Rabba 
(Par. lx. on Gen. xxiv. 13) cites the story as an instance in which 
that which was not proper was vowed to God, while victory was 
expected from God, and in which an answer was given corre- 
sponding to the impropriety of the vow :—“Jephthah said, 
Whatsoever cometh out of my house to meet me when I return 
in peace, I will offer it to the Lord for a burnt-offering. But 
what then would he have done if an ass or a dog or a cat had 
come forth to meet him? would he have offered such an animal 
as a burnt-offering? But God granted a result not according to 
his desire, for his daughter came forth to meet him. R. Johanan 
says, Jephthah was bound to have ransomed her by money. 
According to Resh Lakish, he was in no way required to ransom 
her, for the following law is laid down :—If one says, in 
reference to an unclean or faulty animal, Lo! this is a burnt- 
offering ; he has said nothing. But if he says, Lo! this is for 
a burnt-offering; he must then sell that animal, and bring a 
burnt-offering with the money it produces. Was then Phinehas 
not there, who could have released Jephthah from his vow ? 
[Yes], but Phinehas said: He is need of me, and shall I go to 
him? And Jephthah said: I am the head of the princes 
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of Israel, and shall I go to Phinehas? So between the one 
and the other the maiden perished. . . . Both, however, were 
punished for the blood of the maiden. Jephthah died by the 
falling off of his limbs . . . and the Holy Spirit departed from 
Phinehas.” ? 

So far the Midrash Rabba. But the whole explanation is 
based on a mistake. No one whatever had a right, under the 
Levitical law, to make such a vow. Under that law such a 
vow would have been a sin, and the carrying out thereof into 
execution would have been simply adding iniquity unto 
iniquity. The father had no right whatever to devote his inno- 
cent child to destruction under the law concerning devoted things 
or persons (07M), according to which persons thus designated 
could not be redeemed at all (Lev. xxvii. 28,29). No mention 
of such a dedication occurs in our narrative, and according to 
the law, as already noticed, such devoting to destruction 
only took place in cases of notorious and flagrant immorality * 
(Exod. xxii. 19, Authorised Version verse 20 ; Deut. vii. 2, xiii. 
14-16; Josh. vi. 17 ff.). Nor does a case such as that of 
Jephthah’s daughter come under the law of Lev. xxvii. 1-8, for 
the dedication there spoken of was not a dedication of a 
person to be offered up as a burnt-offering, or to be given up to 
a life of menial service about the tabernacle, or to be sold as a 
slave, but simply the payment of money on their behalf and in 
their name to the sacred treasury. Rash oaths were to be atoned 
for according to the law, in the manner prescribed in Lev. v. 
4-10, and even cases of rash vows might fairly be considered to 
come underthe sameenactment. It is unfortunate that the Mid- 
rash Rabba contains no special comment on the latter passage. 

Kalisch, Kuenen, and others maintain that another clear case 
in which human sacrifices are recorded as having been offered 


1 We have omitted certain clauses of the Midrash at the end of this 
remarkable comment, inasmuch as the explanation of them would not be 
clear to the ordinary reader, and as they in no wise bear upon the subject 
of this article. 

* See observations on pp. 496 ff. of my Bampton Lectures on Zechariah. 
Kalisch’s remarks in note 12 on p. 383 are inconsistent with his observa- 
tions on p. 386. For if Jephthah’s daughter had been put to death under 
the law of devoted persons (DM), she could not have been offered up as a 


burnt-offering mrp), although we may grant that the word vow (113) used 
in verse 30, being general and comprehensive in its meaning (comp. Num. 
xxi. 2), would not absolutely exclude the former idea. 
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is to be found in the history of David, as recorded in 2 Sam. 
xxi. The circumstances are as follows :—Three years in 
succession the land of Israel was visited by a severe famine. 
On inquiry into the cause of this visitation, the answer given 
by the Divine oracle was: “Upon Saul and upon his house 
rests blood-guiltiness, because he slew the Gibeonites.”* The 
Gibeonites, as the sacred writer reminds us, were not of the 
people of Israel, but of the remnant of the Amorites (specially 
designated as Hivites in Josh. ix. 7). When Joshua led the 
people of Israel into the land of Canaan these Gibeonites by 
an ingenious stratagem secured themselves from the de- 
struction meted out to the other aboriginal inhabitants of the 
land of Canaan ; and were, instead of being rooted out, reduced 
by the Israelites to a sort of mild servitude. Saul, however, 
notwithstanding the solemn oath which had been sworn by 
the Israelite chieftains in former days, sought to put them 
to death (verse 2), and net only so, but as verse 1 leads us to 
conclude, actually put some of them to the sword.? Unfor- 
tunately we have no record of this special event, and know 
not what circumstances stirred up the zeal of Saul against the 
Gibeonites, or what prevented him fully carrying out his design 
of rooting them out of the land. He may possibly have been 
led to seek their ruin from some desire to enlarge the terri- 
tories of his own tribe—that of Benjamin. But it is useless to 
speculate where we have so slight data to assist us. 

Instead of further inquiring of the Lord what steps should 
be taken to remove the blood which rested on the land, and 
thus acting according to his previous habit of ‘repeatedly 
questioning the oracle (1 Sam. xxiii. 11, 12), David forthwith 
opened communication with the Gibeonites, and inquired 
of them how atonement should be made for the blood which 
had been shed. The Gibeonites replied to this inquiry in 
- strict accordance with the law laid down in Num. xxxv. 33, 


1 So the passage must be rendered, reading D°D7 FiN'3 Seen, instead of 
ops na Se, for D'D cannot properly have the article, and a masculine 
suffix is required after M3. The LXX. .is a curious jumble of a double 
translation (or of a double gloss, as Béttcher thinks), ddimia évy Oavatro 
ainzdrev airov. It is not necessary, with Thenius, to regard the by as a 
mistake for by. 


2 There is no necessity to consider the text of verse 2 corrupt, or to see in 
its statements any opposition to that of verse 1. 
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“We have no right to silver and gold with Saul and his 
house (i.e. we have no right to receive silver and gold in 
compensation for the wrong done to us), and we have no right to 
slay any one in Israel,” and demanded that seven of the sons 
of Saul should be delivered into their hands, to be solemnly 
executed in the place, or near the locality, where the massacre 
had been actually committed by Saul. According to the 
reading of the present Hebrew text, the Gibeonites required 
leave to hang up Saul’s sons or crucify them “ unto Jehovah, in 
Gibeah of Saul, the chosen of Jehovah” (verse 6). But this 
text is certainly faulty. In the first place, it is unlikely that 
the Gibeonites, who were bitterly opposed to Saul, should have 
used such a title of honour in speaking of that monarch, 
and the opinion of Maurer and Keil, that the use of such an 
appellation was ironical, does not commend itself to our judg- 
ment. Erdmann’s opinion that the expression was used in 
order to emphasize the scandal of such an act has more in its 
favour. But it is more likely that the present reading is the 
mistake of a copyist, and that we should read “ in the hill of 
Jehovah,” instead of “the chosen of Jehovah.”* Secondly, in 
place of Gibeah it would be better to read Gibeon, with Well- 
hausen and Stade, the names Gibeon and Gibeah being some- 
times confused by copyists for one another. The LXX. here 
correctly reads Gibeon.* The hill of Gibeon would have been 
the most natural place for such an execution. If Gibeah be 
referred to, then it will be remembered that in that place there 
was a sanctuary of repute in the days of Samuel (1 Sam. x. 5), 
and probably a monumental pillar, erected either by the Philis- 
tines, or.on account of some victory achieved over them.‘ 


1 This is the correct translation of % PR or 135 {8 with the following 
5 and infinitive. This translation removes the contradiction which is con- 
tained in the verse as rendered in our English version, ‘‘ We will have no 
silver nor gold of Saul, nor of his house: neither for us shalt thou slay any 
man in Israel,” when immediately afterward they demanded the death of 
no less than seven men who were all genuine Israelites. 

* That is, in place of M7 WNI the words AN WI. The similarity in 
form, as will be seen, is very close. 

3 Compare 1 Chron. i. 14, 6 and Isaiah xxviii. 21. See also for a pro- 
bable confusion on the other side, 1 Chron. viii. 29. 


4 The phrase ones %3°¥3, rendered in 1 Sam. x. 5, in our version, “ the 
garrison of the Philistines,” is probably better translated ‘‘the pillars of 


the Philistines.” Of course this is a point on which no positive statement 
can be made, 
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The executions were probably performed by the persons 
being impaled or crucified, possibly after having been previ- 
ously put to death. It cannot be asserted with any certainty 
that the Hebrew verb used in 2 Sam. xxi. 6, 13 necessarily 
implies crucifixion. In any case we must not think of the 
slow death commonly understood by that expression. The 
use of the phrase, “ before Jehovah,” is the solitary expression 
used in the narrative which can be pressed into service by 
Kalisch and Kuenen, to justify their theory that we have here 
an instance of a human sacrifice offered up to Jehovah. But 
that expression is made use of in Num. xxv. 4, in the case 
of the execution of the chieftains of Israel who were guilty of 
sharing in the immoral practices of Baal-peor. Few have 
ventured with Ghillany, in his infamous book on Die Menschen- 
opfer der alten Hebrdéer, to maintain that in the latter case a 
human sacrifice was offered up.’ 

We therefore maintain that there is not the slightest real 
evidence in favour of the view of 2 Sam. xxi., which Kalisch 
seems to have derived from the pages of Ghillany. David, no 
doubt, was guilty of a double transgression in permitting, with- 
out Divine direction, this terrible act of vengeance. In the 
first place, he put the children to death for the sins of the 
father, which is prohibited in the Mosaic law (Deut. xxiv. 16) ; 
and secondly, he committed an offence against the ceremonial 
law, by permitting the bodies of those who were hanged to 
remain over-night on the trees or crosses on which they were 
executed (Deut. xxi. 22, 23). The conduct of Joshua in similar 
cases (Joshua ix. 29, x. 26, 27) proves that the latter law was 
in force from the earliest times. 

It has been asserted that David adopted this course simply 
to rid himself of the surviving children of Saul. The narra- 
tive gives no support whatever to this theory. According to 
its plain import there were other sons of Saul who might have 
been selected for execution. Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, 
seems to have had a numerous family, and he was always 
treated with special favour (see 2 Sam. ix. xix. 24 ff, and 
1 Chron. ix, 35-44). The persons selected to be delivered up 
to the Gibeonites were such as could have had no claim to 

1 See on the whole story Professor A. Kéhler’s able volume just published, 


Lehrb. der bibl. Gesch. alt, Test., ii Hilfte, 1 Theil, pp. 307-12, and v. 
Bandissin, Jahre et Moloch, p. 61. 
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the throne. The sons of Merab, the daughter of Saul, which 
she bore to Adriel the Meholathite (1 Sam. xviii. 19), had cer- 
tainly little claims on the throne,’ and still less the two sons 
of Rizpah, who was merely the concubine of Saul (2 Sam. iii. 7). 
The heroic conduct of the latter woman alone imparts to the 
sad story an undying interest, as a proof of the strong and un- 
wearied instincts of true maternal love. Our limits will not 
permit us to comment on her conduct; but we may observe, 
as we have elsewhere remarked,’ that the sacred writer, in 
alluding to the effect of the story of Rizpah’s heroism on David, 
in forcing him at once to remove those sad crosses from the 
sacred hill, and to bury the bodies of those so rashly, and, as it 
seems to us, so unjustly executed, notices significantly, “and 
after that, God was entreated for the land.” We interpret the 
remark as indicating that the sacred writer did not approve of 
the execution, much less did he dream that he was recording 
an instance of human sacrifice. 


CHARLES H. H. WRIGHT. 





Art. V.—Analysis of Rabbinical Judaism. 


We propose in this article first to trace the origin of the 
principal writings of the earlier Judaism, and specially 

of the Pirke Aboth, and next to analyse their substance or 
component elements. Among all the uninspired and non- 
canonical writings of the Hebrews there are few that have 
been more generally esteemed both by Jews and Christians 
than the Ethics of the Fathers. They consist mainly of the 
choice sayings of the wise men of the Great Synagogue and 
Jewish Church who flourished between the return from the 
exile in Babylon and the compilation of the Mishna towards 
the close of the second century after Christ. They were col- 
lected for the most part by Rabbi Nathan the Babylonian, 
about the year of our Lord 200, into a small volume of six 
chapters, full of the moral maxims of the traditionists, and 
must not be confounded with a subsequent commentary on 
1 Here again the text is corrupt, for the reading, “ Michal, the daughter 
of Saul,” is an old blunder of a copyist for ‘‘ Merab” (see 1 Sam. xviii. 19). 


2 In my article in the Nineteenth Century for November 1883, on “The 
Jews and the Malicious Charge of Human Sacrifice.” 
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them by the same author, consisting of forty-one chapters, and 
entitled, Treatise on the Fathers by Nathan. 

The latter is of a more mixed, fragmentary, and fabulous 
character than the former. The Pirke Aboth forms the forty- 
first treatise in order of the Talmud, and is to be found not 
only there and in several separate reprints, but it has also 
been translated into English by Dr. Robert Young of Edin- 
burgh, together with a succinct and suitable introduction to 
the Talmud. The sources of this little work, which contains 
a good sample of the collective wisdom of the Fathers, are 
various. It is gathered chiefly from the Masorah, or tradition 
of the Jews, but a few portions have been taken from such 
formal works as the Mishna, the Gemara, and the Targums, 
and probably even from the Jerusalem Talmud itself. 

We may pave the way for an analysis of Rabbinical Judaism 
by stating at the outset not only the relation of these writings 
to the Pirke Aboth, but also their own proper definition and 
mutual correlation. Now, it is evident from the form of 
quotation or introduction of most of these sayings of the 
Fathers by Nathan, that they are generally taken from tradi- 
tion. But the peculiar mode of their introduction would not 
determine whether they are citations of oral or of written 
tradition, because sayings and writings are frequently identified, 
not only by the Jewish and Christian Fathers, but by the 
inspired authors of the Old and New Testaments, so that a 
person is reported as saying what he has written, if not to have 
always written what he spoke. This is a point of Biblical 
philology of primary importance in connection with the proof 
of the historicity, Divine inspiration, and authority of the 
Scriptures. 

The rabbinical writings already referred to may be thus 
defined, and their relation stated to each other and to the Pirke 
Aboth. The Mishna, or repetition of the inspired text of the 
law, a kind of duplicate development of it, contains the 
opinions of more than 130 Rabbins, compiled and digested 
into one complete code of laws by Jehudah, about 190 years 
after Christ. F 

The primary design of this work was to declare the true 
doctrine of the Divine Torah, to disprove the conflicting 
dogmas regarding Jewish law and practice which issued from 

1 John v. 45-47 ; Deut. i. 1. 
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the rival schools-of Judaism at Sephoris, Lydda, and Tiberias, 
and thus to serve as a book of reference in all subsequent con- 
troversies regarding the true meaning of the Hebrew law. The 
authority of this work ultimately became so great that it was 
regarded as divine, or equal to the Hebrew text, by all Jews 
except the Karaites, who have steadfastly rejected its authority, 
and clung tenaciously to the literal interpretation of the 
Torah in contradistinction to the allegorical method by which 
the Divine law has been caricatured, and Biblical exegesis 
travestied. The Targums (POA), from the Hebrew verb 
D3), through the Chaldee quadriliteral D274, trajicere, to transfer 
or translate from one language to another, were first verbal 
translations, and afterwards exegetical paraphrases or interpre- 
tations of the sacred text of Scripture. They are as old, in 
point of fact, if not of literary form, as Ezra, who stood on a 
pulpit, and read in the hearing of the assembled people the 
text of the Hebrew Torah, which the priests interpreted by 
rendering the pure Hebrew into the Aramaic or Chaldee ver- 
nacular, with which their long exile in Babylon had made them 
familiar. And as the priests not only gave the sense of the 
Hebrew text, but caused the people to understand the reading, 
it is probable that they not only gave a version, but a para- 
phrase or word of explanation (Neh. viii. 4-8). More par- 
ticularly we find that certain officials of Artaxerxes, hostile to 
the Jews, wrote a letter of complaint against them in the 
Syrian or Aramean tongue, which was interpreted in that 
tongue 03°N (Ezra iv. 7). 

The most ancient versions of the Hebrew text, including 
not only the Aramaic and Arabic, but the Greek Septuagint, 
are frequently so free and paraphrastic as to be in some measure 
Targums or interpretations rather than translations; not so 
much literal renderings as idealistic paraphrases of the original. 
These Targums, properly so called, the principal of which are 
those of Onkelos and Jonathan, represent the mind of the 
ancient Jewish teachers and Church in the same way as the 
collective opinions of the Fathers in the Pirke Aboth and the 
Mishna. The sayings of these sages permeated the whole 
fabric of the civil, social, and religious life of the nation, so 
that they were absorbed and passed from country to country, 
and from sire to son. 
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Notwithstanding, in course of time the same doubts arose 
about the sense of certain parts of the Mishna as have occurred 
in all ages regarding works of literature or codes of legislation. 
Accordingly, Rabbi Jochanan of Jerusalem, about the year of 
Christ 270, endeavoured to determine and fix the true meaning 
of this work by compiling from various authors a kind of 
commentary on it, which he termed Gemara, because it com- 
pleted the text of the Mishna, and solved its critical and 
doctrinal difficulties. These comments, annexed to the text of 
the Mishna, and the Gemara and Mishna thus combined, form 
the Jerusalem Talmud, or perfect doctrinal symbol of the 
Palestinian Jews. It was followed about the year 430 by 
another Gemara, which, united to the Mishna, forms the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, or doctrine of the Babylonian Jews, a much 
more voluminous and authoritative work. This is so highly 
esteemed by the Jews of all lands, both on account of its 
superior quantity and quality, and the venerated names which 
adorn its pages, that it is generally designated “The Talmud,” 
whereas the former is always called by its proper name, “The 
Jerusalem Talmud.” The extensive commentaries of Raschi, 
Maimonides, and others, printed along with the Talmud, have 
further made it a work, not only of enormous size, but, in the 
estimation of all orthodox Jews, of paramount authority. The 
writings of the Fathers, when analysed, are found to consist of 
conglomerate parts rather than of combined elements. They 
are in general pervaded by rationalism and ritualism, extremes 
which often meet in the domain of theology. And they 
represent, less or more fully, the thought of the dark ages of 
Judaism in philosophy, theology, and ethics. The East is the 
acknowledged home or birthplace of: all speculation in these 
departments of knowledge. Oriental speculation, specially the 
Indian philosophies of Brahminism and Buddhism, not only 
coloured, but even less or more determined, both the form and 
substance, not only of the Hellenic or Western philosophy, but 
even of Christian theology, and specially of Christology, for 
several ages. Pythagoras and Plato laboured to translate the 
Pantheistic speculation of the East into the scientific specula- 
tion of the West, and the Alexandrian philosophers transfused 
into Judaism the Platonic philosophy, which was afterwards 
modified and applied by the post-apostolic Fathers to Christi- 
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anity. The learned men of Greece and the Orient flocked to 
the School of Alexandria, founded by one of the Ptolemies to 
restore the decline of philosophy that followed the desolating 
wars of Alexander the Great. The Hellenistic philosophers of 
Alexandria specially sought not only to blend the Orientalism 
of India in its various forms with the Hellenic philosophy, but 
even to unite both with the principles of monotheistic Juda- 
isa. The Greek-Jewish School of Alexandria was, therefore, 
essentially eclectic, and a compound of heterogeneous rather 
than a combination of homogeneous and coalescent elements. 
The principles of at least one form of the Oriental philosophy 
regarding the emanation or derivation of the world from the 
One Absolute Existence, and the dualism of another form 
which maintained the eternal co-existence of mind and matter, 
the correlate doctrines of the inherent malignity and unreality 
of matter, the essential antagonism between spirit and matter, 
and the mystic principle of the allegorical interpretation of all 
fact and truth, were first applied in a modified form by the 
philosophers of Greece to Western speculation; then by the 
Jewish Alexandrian philosophers to Judaism ; and finally by 
the Christian Gnostics to the problems of evil and redemption, 
and by the early Fathers to the mysteries of the Trinity and 
Person of Christ. The early Jewish and Christian Fathers 
subordinated religion to philosophy, and interpreted the former 
by the principles of the latter, and thereby initiated a method 
of Biblical exegesis which in all ages has misrepresented the 
Scriptures and corrupted theology. We have stated that the 
speculations of the Oriental and Greco-Jewish philosophies or 
theosophies, and of Christian Gnosticism and Neo-Platonism, 
are very closely connected, but Orientalism and Hellenism 
enter through the Greek-Jewish philosophy, specially of Alex- 
andria, into Rabbinical Judaism. Philo Judeus of Alexandria, 
whose theosophy consisted of Oriental and Hellenic principles, 
applied to Judaism allegorically interpreted, may be regarded 
as the type of the Hellenistic philosophy, and a principal 
medium of its influence on Judaism. The Rabbinical litera- 
ture throughout, and specially the Cabbalistic fragments of 
Yetzirah and Zohar, contain traces of the philosophical princi- 
ples of the two great schools of thought, a clear knowledge of 
which is necessary to a correct conception, not only of patristic 
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Judaism and patristic Christology, but of Pauline and Johan- 
nean theology. In the sphere of ontology or metaphysic we 
find traces of the Oriental dogma of the emanation or develop- 
ment of all things from the absolute impersonal or indeter- 
minate unity, and of the dualism of Persia and of the Platonic 
school. The mystical philosophy of Philo on this point, which 
was a manifest departure or decline from the pure Theism or 
personal God of the Old Testament, and of the earlier authors 
of the Apocrypha and Septuagint, found its way into patristic 
Judaism, thus not only paving the path for error in religion, 
theology, and ethics, but leading logically to Pantheism. 
Benedict Spinosa, in the sixteenth century, logically developed 
from this fundamental principle or postulate of the Cabbala 
his whole system of rigid Pantheism. The emanation theory 
is closely associated, if not even causally connected, with an- 
other in cosmogony, held by the leading Alexandrian philoso- 
phers and some of the Rabbins, and even in a modified form 
by the Christian Gnostics and Platonising Christian Fathers, 
—that the world, or Cosmos, was made by the absolute Deity 
through the medium of a series of intermediate potencies 
or subordinate agencies, denominated respectively o Adyos, 
mvevpata, ayyedor, and aiwves, some of which were regarded 
as personal beings, others as mere personifications of the 
Divine perfections or of the powers of nature. The dualistic 
principle of the necessary antagonism of spirit and matter, 
and the dogma of the inherent evil of matter, the latter 
of which is involved in the emanation principle, and more 
fully developed in the Cabbala and in Docetic Gnosti- 
cism, are not only presupposed in the Sadducean denial of a 
superintending Providence or present God, and in the self- 
mortification of the Essenes, but also in a latent tendency of the 
rabbinical writers and leading philosophers of the Jewish- 
Greek school to conceive God as the transcendent rather than 
as the immanent Cause of the world, as existing beyond His 
works, and not as present to imperfect and intractable matter. 
Then, underlying all these philosophical speculations, and less 
or more pervading or producing them, is the allegorical 
principle, which like a bird of passage winged its way from its 
native home in the East, and nestled and brooded in the 
Western schools of profane and sacred learning: Literal and 
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figurative forms of language, which are not antagonistic but 
mutually consistent and subservient, are common to all human 
speech and writing, and therefore natural to the human mind. 
These two complementary principles of interpretation are as 
necessary as the two corresponding forms of human language, 
but they have both been carried to extremes in philosophy and 
religion by the riotous excess of human imagination and re- 
ligious sentiment. They existed and operated in the Jewish 
church and schools from the beginning, like the Baconian 
method of philosophy, long before they became current and 
counter principles of formal interpretation. The allegory of 
the Orient was specially applied by Pythagoras and Plato to 
the facts and forms of Greek philosophy; by the Jewish 
Fathers to religious Judaism; and latterly not only by the 
Gnostic Christians, but by Ammonias Saccas and the Platonis- 
ing Christian Fathers to Christianity. Aristobulus the Jew, in 
the middle of the second century before Christ, formally intro- 
duced the allegorical method to the fathers of Judaism, and 
Philo may be said to have put the copestone on the structure 
which was thereby reared. It was used even by some of the 
Apostolic Fathers, such as Hermas and Barnabas, to interpret 
the Old Testament; by Ammonias in the second century to 
harmonise and unify all the conflicting forms of philosophy ; 
and thereafter by the Christian Fathers, and specially by the 
ingenious Origen, not only to reconcile Scripture with itself, 
‘but Christianity with Platonism. This vicious principle is the 
chief source of the huge mass of putrescent rubbish by which 
later Judaism and early Christianity were covered and buried 
in dishonourable graves. We may also find, not only in 
Aristobulus and Philo, but in the Apocryphal and Rabbinical 
writings generally, faint traces of the numerical symbolism of 
the East, and the mystic numbers of Pythagoras, whereby not 
only the numbers 7 and 10, the sacred symbols of the perfect 
Sabbath and perfect law of the Ten Words, were employed to 
represent and reckon ideas and events, but also other numbers, 
both multiple and unequal, for which no mystic or memorial 

significance could be claimed. 

2. The theology of the later Jewish schools, being closely 
counected with their philosophy, may be described generally 
as a system of pure deism, tending to pantheism in Philo and 
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others, whose theism was founded on the Platonic dogma of 
the Unconditioned. Their long and lamentable captivity in 
Babylon not only effectually cured the Jews of foul idolatry, 
but has filled them ever since with a rooted aversion to poly- 
theism. Idolatry, the chief cause of all their miseries in the 
early ages, is now universally regarded as the most heinous 
and hateful sin. They contend as strongly for the unity of 
God as Christians, of whose creed it is one of the first and 
fundamental articles ; or as Mohammedans, who have made it 
the war-cry of their religion. The motto on the standard of 
the Maccabees, consisting of the initial letters of the Hebrew 
text,—“ Who is like unto Thee among the gods, Jehovah ? ”— 
has ever since been the national banner with the grand device 
of Judah. But some of the Rabbinical writers, and specially 
the Cabbalists, have construed this text in a sense not strictly 
compatible with pure Biblical theism or the unity of God. 
The theology of Judaism lamentably declined under the bane- 
ful influences of national corruption, external persecution, and 
even intestine disorder, but especially under the action of the 
Oriental and Hellenic philosophy, operating mainly through the 
Greco- Alexandrian school. God is generally represented in the 
chapters of the Fathers and in the Mishna, not only as the one 
living God, but as holy, just, wise, and good. His unity and 
unipersonality are stated, but not His tripersonality, as in the 
Old and New Testaments, where it is not only indirectly taught 
in some passages, and logically deducible from others, but 
directly declared in the baptismal formula, and even in the 
prophetic announcement,—“ And now the Lord God, and His 
Spirit, hath sent me,” the Messiah. The Biblical phrases, 
Messiah, Son of God, Word of God, Angel of Jehovah, and 
Spirit of the Lord, in the Apocryphal books, specially of 
Wisdom, and in the writings of the Fathers, begin to lose their 
weight and ring in the sacred canon, where they denote the 
attributes and works of Divine persons. They are no longer 
Divine persons with a distinct Divine consciousness, but either 
the perfections of God personified, or God manifested in 
creative and redemptive acts. They are not properly persons, 
but merely personifications of God, or God revealing Himself 
in gracious acts and influences. 


1 Isa. xlviii. 16. 
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It may be both difficult and dangerous to present a philo- 
sophy of history, yet it can be shown that theology, or the 
doctrine of God, and Christology, or the doctrine of the Logos, 
declined apace with Judaism as a living and true religion. 
We find first the pure theism of the Canon, one Jehovah, the 
Creator of all things, and the Redeemer and King of Israel and 
of the whole world. Then, as vital godliness declined, the natural 
perfections of God, such as His all-presence, power, and know- 
ledge, were brought into relief, rather than His justice, truth, 
and covenant love to His people. Thereafter, the persons of 
the Godhead, or the tripersonality of God, which not only 
underlies the whole of the Old Testament from creation and 
the covenant of Sinai to the close of the Canon, but shines 
forth as the morning sun in many passages, suffered eclipse in 
the non-canonical writings of Judaism, where the Son of God, 
and the Word and Spirit of God, appear as mere personifications 
of the revealed Jehovah, or of His revealed perfections. Next, 
during the rise and prevalence of the Alexandrian philosophy, 
the Hellenic conception of God as the absolute unity, beyond 
personality and definite existence, and incapable of relation to 
finite things, appears in a distinction made between the absolute, 
impersonal, and supreme God, and the personal Logos, the mani- 
fested World-maker and Mediator; and between the absolute 
God and Israel. Finally, this position led by soft, sloping, and 
almost necessary steps, into the abyss of pantheism, where not 
only single individuals, but whole nations have been engulfed. 
This decline appears not only in connection with theism gene- 
rally, but with the history of the Logos in particular. The 
Word of God of the Canon, under the various names of Seed of 
the Woman, Angel of Jehovah, Shiloh, and Messiah, is mani- 
festly not Jehovah Himself, or His revealed perfections per- 
sonified, but a distinct Divine person, possessing the nature, 
attributes, and names of God. Butin the apocryphal literature, 
the Logos, or Wisdom of God, begins to be represented as a 
personified quality of God, and not as a Divine person, God of 
very God, in the spirit of the Scripture as expressed in the 
Nicene Creed. This is the meaning or use of the phrase, not 
only in the Rabbinical writings of the Hellenistic, but of the 
Aramean schools, and specially in Philo of Alexandria, whose 
highly figurative rhetoric does not represent the supreme God 
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and the mediating Logos as two numerically distinct, much 
less co-eternal and co-equal persons, but merely as the same 
essential being under different forms of self-manifestation. But 
in the New Testament, and specially in the writings of John, 
the Logos, in common with the language of the whole Old 
Testament revelation, is not only rescued from its degradation, 
but exalted as the symbol of the personal Son of God become 
the Son of Man, the Revealer of God and the Redeemer of 
mankind. The Angel of Jehovah, the Word of God, the 
Prophet of the Lord, whom His people would not hear and 
whom they did not retain in their thoughts, whose name was 
buried under heaps of vain speculation and human tradition, 
and His glory veiled by clouds of philosophic dust, again shines 
forth in the gospel, clear as the sun, fair as the moon, and 
terrible as a bannered host. 

3. The grand problem of salvation in all ages was provi- 
sionally or symbolically solved from the beginning, by substi- 
tutionary sacrifice, the type of the coming atonement or self- 
sacrifice of the Christ, misunderstood by carnal minds, but 
realised by true spiritual believers. Men have been saved since 
time began in the same way, in point of fact if not of form, 
either by faith in a coming Redeemer or in a Saviour already 
come. The existence since the Fall—or rather the first pro- 
mise—of sacrifice as a human custom or invention, is admitted 
by rationalists ; but the Divine designation or appointment of 
it as a method of salvation has been relegated to the period of 
the return from Babylon, together with the whole Levitical 
ritual, to be a means of conserving the true spiritual religion 
of Israel, and of symbolising better things to come, specially 
the sacrifice of Christ. This position is contrary to the whole 
tenor of Scripture, and to the institutions and beliefs of the 
spiritual Israel ; but we certainly find a tendency in all ages 
to regard sacrifice as self-atoning, and not as merely a symbol 
of real atonement. This fact explains the frequent and strong 
condemnation of such sacrifice by the prophets. This idea 
grew with the decline of the true faith, till it became the cur- 
rent and settled creed or conviction of teachers and taught, 
priests and people. Sacrifices, like the Romish sacraments, the 
offspring of the same carnal mind, came to be regarded as self- 
sufficient, or as effectual for pardon in themselves, or as opera 
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operata. Christ was expected, not as a Saviour to redeem by 
blood, but as a Sovereign to redeem by righteousness. Next in 
order, and as a necessary consequence, repentance, which, accord- 
ing to rationalists, was the prime element of the religion of Israel, 
and the only condition of forgiveness prior to the restoration, 
was regarded as the medium of pardon during the long and 
lamentable epoch of fossilised Judaism. We find in full 
operation a religious principle, which the exigencies of rational- 
ism must postulate or presuppose as the essence of the religion 
of Israel prior to the Exile. And yet between the critics and 
the Rabbins there is a point of difference. According to the 
former, the Divine method of forgiveness was by penitence and 
faith in God’s covenant love or promise without sacrifice or 
reconciliation; while the way of life, according to the latter, 
was by repentance and belief in the covenant mercy of God 
through self-atoning and self-sufficient sacrifice. Both methods 
teach reconciliation and righteousness by means of subjective 
feelings and objective acts, and not according to the scheme of 
grace, through faith in the redemption and righteousness of 
Messiah as Mediator between God and Israel. This belief 
culminated in a fully developed scheme of salvation by inward 
feelings and formal acts. The way of reconciliation, the high- 
way of life, according to the traditional law and the teaching 
of the Pirke Aboth, Mishna, and Talmud, is by the assiduous 
study, clear knowledge, and vigorous practice of the whole law, 
canonical and traditional. Both laws were so closely associated 
both in creed and conduct that the Massorah was declared by 
the Rabbins to be not only the index or exponent but the 
fence of the Canon Law. Moreover, some time after the return 
from the Exile, and the readjustment of the Jewish Church, 
two rival sects arose, called Zadikim and Chasidim, to the 
former of which afterwards belonged the Sadducees, and ulti- 
mately the Karaites, both of whom rejected tradition and clung 
to the letter of the Torah; and to the latter the Pharisees and 
Essenes, who held fast tradition and the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the law. But all the sects and schools of Judaism 
agreed in holding what the Gospel calls salvation by the 
works of the law in religious ritual, and practical life, so that 
our Lord and His Apostles charged both priests and people 
with having made the Word and covenant grace of God in 
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vain or void by their traditions. There were, doubtless, some 
living and enlightened believers during the dark and dreary 
night of Judaism, who sighed for the redemption of Israel, and 
who saw the day of Messiah afar, and were glad; who had 
taken, like Zechariah and others, the Redeemer into their 
hearts, and were ready, like the aged Simeon, even to take 
Him into their open arms. There were true believers then, as 
there were in the days of Elijah, hidden thousands who had not 
bowed the knee to Baal, and long afterwards, during the like 
dark night of Christianity, secret saints here and there, and 
even whole communities, who worshipped God alone, and 
trusted only in Jesus. Still, salvation by works, and not by 
faith in the “Lord our Righteousness,” was the essential 
principle of the religion of Judaism. The sect and several 
schools of the Pharisees continued to hold fast the Old 
Testament truths of the immortality of the soul and the resur- 
rection of the body, taught not only by figures but by 
prospective facts according to the progressive development of 
the Divine revelation ; but the Sadducees, and even the Essenes, 
who did not come into contact with Christ, following the 
philosophy of the Stoics and Epicureans, denied the doctrines 
of resurrection and eternal life. 

4. The ethics of Rabbinical Judaism are so closely connected 
with its philosophy, theology, and religious dogma, that it is 
difficult to discriminate between them and to define the special 
characteristics of their moral system. There is a specially 
close and even causal connection between ethics and theology, 
both natural and revealed, which we must keep in view in any 
analysis of the moral code of Judaism. It is, therefore, 
evident that the ethics of Judaism could not rise higher than 
the level of their fountain-head in theology and religious 
dogma. We must read their morals not only in the light of 
what they regarded as the natural principles of Judaism, but 
also in presence of the three rival theories of virtue of the schools 
of Greece. Plato, the disciple of Socrates, taught that the essence 
of virtue lay in obedience to the will of God, expressed in the 
Divine ideas and operations of the universe. The Epicureans 
went to the opposite extreme, and held that the chief good 
consisted in the pleasures both of the senses and the soul. 
The Aristotelians placed virtue in a certain mean between 
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opposite passions, according to the dictates of logic or reason. 
The Stoics contended that all morality lay in doing what was 
seen and felt to be right. It is therefore evident that the 
chief good of Aristotle was a mere abstract rule in accordance 
with the logical character of his whole philosophy; that 
Stoicism, in respect of morals, was intermediate between 
Platonism and Epicureanism, and that true virtue may be said 
to consist in obedience to the Will of God as expressed in 
man’s consciousness of right. The Sadducees and Essenes 
accepted the ethical principle of the Stoics, and taught that 
virtue is to be pursued for its own sake, and that it is its own, 
and the only, reward of human conduct; whilst the Pharisees 
followed Plato,and held that morality layin the imitation of God. 
And yet the moral code of their Rabbins generally laid more 
stress on mere outward obedience to the letter of the law than 
upon that spirit of love to God and man which is the principle 
of all morality, the fulfilling of the law, and more than all 
burnt-offerings and services. Judaism had sunk morally so 
low that its votaries looked more to the letter than to the 
spirit of the law, to appearance more than to reality. Ethics 
signally followed the law of that decline or deterioration to 
which we have already referred. The Church of God had 
sunk to the lowest grade of degradation, and needed not only 
a reformer, but a maker of new morals to mankind. The 
world must be taught that the grand morality is the love of God 
in Christ, and the love of all humanity. Accordingly the great 
Teacher of morals, who came not to destroy but to fulfil the 
law, contrasted the traditional doctrine of the Scribes, not only 
with His own teaching, but also with that of the Old Testament. 
He began by declaring, in His Sermon on the Mount, that 
the righteousness which He required excelled in moral quality 
the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees. It must be 
inward, vital, and spiritual, in contrast with the outward, legal, 
and formal righteousness of the Schools and Sects. Then He 
went on to adduce special instances of their negative, naked, 
and evasive doctrine of righteousness, or obedience to the 
moral law. Some individuals, such as the scribe who was not 
far from the kingdom of God, might rise through the Scripture 
and the grace of God above the current creed or code, and 
teach fragments of true morality ; but the great Master did 
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not speak of persons, but of the principles which they repre- 
sented. 

The Scribes taught that the violation of the sixth command- 
ment, or murder, lay merely in the actual fact of imbruing one’s 
hands in his brother’s blood, and made men amenable mainly 
to the criminal courts of the country; but the Lord declared 
that hatred is the spirit of murder, and exposes men to 
the judgment of Heaven. The seventh commandment also was 
interpreted or perverted as forbidding merely overt acts of 
criminal intercourse between the sexes; but Christ declared 
that all wanton lust or concupiscence is adultery, that he who 
looks on a woman to lust after her has committed adultery 
with her already in his heart. .The Mosaic law of divorce, 
which allowed a man to divorce his wife for “some unclean- 
ness,” was interpreted by the school of Hillel, the rival of that 
of Shammai, to mean anything in a wife that might be offen- 
sive to a capricious or lascivious husband ; but the great Master 
inculcated the primary law of marriage, and asserted the only 
valid ground of its dissolution to be conjugal infidelity. - 

Even the law of rigid justice or retaliation, an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth, designed to place retribution in 
the hands of the public magistrate, was misinterpreted by 
some of the teachers of the law to justify personal and private 
vengeance. The natural instinct of retaliation was allowed 
thereby both to overbear the rights of individuals to trial, and 
the claims of public justice, invading thus the province of the 
courts of justice. 

Even the primary and most sacred duty of loving and 
providing for parents according to the moral law, was reck- 
lessly set aside or suspended by the vicious doctrine of Corban, 
which was both a legal fiction and a lie, whereby a person 
could evade his obligation by simply saying that his spare 
money was all dedicated to the Lord as a gift for the service 
of the Temple. 

We need not, therefore, wonder that the law, which requires 
the love of our neighbour, should have been perverted by a 
wicked gloss to imply and justify the hatred of enemies. The 
bigotry and bitterness of the later Jews made them so odious 
to the Gentiles that they charged them with hatred of the 
human race. But the Lord drew out in contrast the full 
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meaning of this moral precept of the law, and taught that the 
true morality is the love of God and man, and specially the 
love of enemies, a truth which neither the Jews nor Gentiles 
knew nor practised. We must add that the Massorah, or fence 
around the law, by which it was to be both expounded and 
defended, not only erected a new standard of doctrine, but a 
new code of merely ceremonial and conventional morality, 
directly antagonistic to the moral law founded on the nature 
and moral relations of the Creator and creature. It is clear, 
therefore, that the Jewish schools dealt with the mere letter 
of the law, and not with the spirit of it; that they made its 
authority void by factitious fences, and taught for doctrines 
the commandments of men. 

We conclude this article by drawing the following inferences 
from the subject discussed :— : 

Ist. The Rabbinical writings generally are a grotesque and 
motley mixture of fact and fiction, truth and error, wheat and 
chaff. Rationalists affirm that even the Canonical writings 
are imperfect in their form or phraseology ; that the Word of 
God lies in them, but that they are not the Word of God; 
that a considerable amount of chaff is mixed with the pure 
wheat of truth, which must be sifted and separated by the 
reason of the critic, or of the common reader. They generally 
admit, however, that the chaff is nothing to the wheat, that 
there are but a few handfuls of the one to many bushels of 
the other; but in the Jewish writers generally, from the close 
of the Canon downwards, we find, on the contrary, merely a few 
grains of wheat to one bushel of chaff. The pure ore of the 
Divine Word is so covered and concealed by the débris of tradi- 
tion, mythic allegory, and vain philosophy, as to be almost 
wholly hidden from view. We feel that we have come down 
from the rare air and bright sunshine of the hills of Lebanon 
and Sion to the dark caves and murky dales and marshes of 
the plains. We have descended from the sublime heights of 
Divine wisdom to the low and loud-resounding caverns of 
human folly. It is like the downfall of Lucifer, son of the 
morning, the Archangel fallen. 

2d. This marked inferiority of the Rabbinical writings to the 
Canon of Scripture morally demonstrates the Divine inspiration 
of the Old Testament, in the same way as the writings of the 
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Apostolic and other Christian Fathers prove the inspiration of 
the New. The descent in either case is so swift and sudden, 
and the gulf between them so wide and patent, that nothing 
can account for it but the Divine authorship and authority of 
the Scriptures, or God Himself speaking there, according to 
their own claims and the creed of all Evangelical Churches. 
The inspiration of the Scriptures may be proved in several 
ways, such as by the testimony of the Church in all ages, by the 
historical credibility of the Book itself, embracing all ‘its ordi- 
nary and extraordinary facts or phenomena, by the philosophical 
law or principle of causation—that a perfect cause is necessary 
to a perfect effect, or that there can be nothing in the effect 
which is not in the cause ; and above all, by the experimental 
evidence or witness of the Holy Spirit in the human heart. 
But these are not the evidences which we urge here. We 
point merely to the moral proof of inspiration, as set forth in 
the Westminster Confession : “ the heavenliness of the matter, 
the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the con- 
sent of all the parts, the scope of the whole, which is to give 
glory to God; the full discovery which it makes of the only 
way of man’s salvation ; the many other incomparable excel- 
lencies, and the entire perfection thereof ;” arguments by which 
it doth abundantly evidence itself to be the Word of God. 

3d. The decline of the Jewish Church, doctrinally, morally, 
and civilly, arose mainly from the decay of spiritual life, which 
led to a lamentable departure from the faith and worship of the 
Scripture, and to the adoption of a co-ordinate standard of 
truth, which practically made the Word of God subordinate to 
the law of tradition, and thereby set an example which the 
declining Church of Christ was not slow to imitate in another 
form,-by subjecting the interpretation of the Bible to ecclesi- 
astical authority. The grand cause of the declension and 
downfall of the Church of God in all ages, whereby history 
constantly repeats itself, has been the decay of spiritual life, 
the loss of first love, the evil heart of unbelief, leading away 
from the living God, to seek satisfaction in senseless supersti- 
tion and ritual observance, in sordid worldliness and sensual 
lusts. JAMES SCOTT. 
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Art. VI—A Walk through Ancient Babylon." 


I INVITE my readers to a ramble in a distant country, and 

in a yet more distant period. The country is called 
Babylonia, known to every one from early childhood. There 
it was that the children of men began to build the gigantic 
tower whose summit was to reach the heavens, when the Lord 
God came down and confused their language. And who does 
not know Nebuchadnezzar’s and Belshazzar’s city, the city with 
the hanging gardens of Semiramis? and who would not delight 
in letting his fancy revel in the gorgeous tales of the Arabian 
Nights, in the splendours of Haroun-al-Raschid the caliph of 
Bagdad’s reign ? 

To-day, indeed, the country presents no inviting appearance. 
Single palm-trees of surpassing beauty even yet, no doubt, sur- 
round Bagdad and other places, while palm-groves, skirting in 
almost unbroken lines the two water-courses of the country, 
constitute with their slender stems and projecting tops, a highly 
picturesque landscape. But otherwise the scenery is desolate 
and monotonous; the Babylonia of the present day resembles 
a desert, out of which arise mounds and ruins, solitary and 
grave ; nearly all the canals are choked with sand; and shep- 
herds, wandering alone, with their flocks nibbling the sparse 
grass, are almost the only human dwellers to be found over 
the whole plateau. 

How different was it in olden times! Between B.c. 2000 
and 500, Babylonia was the garden of the ancient world! The 
iand, surrounded like an island by two of the finest streams in 
the world, the Euphrates and Tigris—the rivers of Paradise— 
is truly the gift of both. They flowed with swift current from 
the Armenian highlands into the sea now known as the Per- 
sian Gulf. In the course of centuries large masses of loam 
were rolled down and heaped at their original mouths, and this 
is what we now call Babylonia. It was on this soaked, fat, and 
fertile soil that the oldest authentic civilisation, not of Asia 
merely, but of the world, developed itself. But here as else- 


1 Translated from the German of Dr. Drexrrzscu by M. and A. de Faye 
for the British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 
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where the words were true: “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” very year, when the snow melts on the 
Armenian mountains, both rivers swell to a dangerous height; 
the Tigris, which already bears the name of “ Arrowswift,” as 
well as the slower Euphrates, from being distributors of bless- 
ings, all at once become ministers of destruction, overflowing 
their banks, and burying fields, cattle, and human beings under 
their waves. Men had thus, in this country of “ deluges,” to 
protect both the soil on which they lived and themselves 
against the water. This object they attained by damming the 
rivers with dikes and walls. At the same time the thought 
struck them to partition the rivers, and thus to render them 
profitable, by means of canals, using these “ stream-clividers” to 
carry water to the parts of the land unaffected by the overflow, 
and to preserve this water at all seasons. So we see, even at 
a remote period, a large network of canals spread over the 
country, and these waterworks, extraordinary both on account 
of their extent and of the art displayed in their formation, 
must have naturally developed to an unrivalled degree the 
already so abundant vegetation. Herodotus leaves off abruptly 
when he comes to speak of the fertility of Babylonia, since no 
one who has not been himself there would credit his words. 
Its richness in corn and in palm-trees surpassed that of all 
other countries ; its fields bore even more abundant fruit than 
Egypt. It was an inexhaustible garner, and a palm-grove too, 
as far as the seashore ; besides, there were gathered sesame and 
apples and other fruits in abundance, whilst wheat and barley 
gave the labourer two, and even three, hundredfold. Verily a 
happy clime, under beautiful skies! Large towns guarded by 
wall and tower, smaller villages without number covered the 
country ; and since the landscape is quite flat, not even tra- 
versed by a single elevation, the eye, when not prevented by 
shady palm-groves, could range over a distance of three leagues. 
The moment you had one city behind you, already a second 
and third rose on the horizon ; especially the temples, proudly 
towering in ether, with their gradually receding terraces built 
on gigantic foundations, arrest the eye. In the early morning 
the first rays of the rising sun, falling on the pinnacles of those 
temples, covered with white marble, or shining with gold or 
bronze, presented a fairy-like spectacle, while all around a thick 
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fog was spread over the scenery. The wide streets were 
enlivened by vehicles of every description; slender bridges 
stretched across the canals; and these running like arteries 
throughout the country, intended at first merely for irrigating 
purposes, allowed traffic to be established from city to city ; 
and between towns and villages spread richly cultivated corn- 
fields, well marked out by boundary lines, also fertile meadows 
on which grazed extensive herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 
Marshes, however, were not wanting, whose jungles served as 
the unapproachable lair of all kinds of wild animals. Babylonia 
teemed with every sort of beast of prey—wolves, hyenas, 
jackals, foxes, and serpents; but the lion, notwithstanding his 
having been daily hunted throughout many centuries, was the 
special plague, and even to this day his muffled roar adds to 
the eerieness of a ride through the Babylonian steppes. Never- 
theless domestic animals, as well as marsh birds, were plentiful, 
whilst the streams and canals swarmed with fishes, caught with 
various kinds of nets. Within this wide Babylonia there was 
a little paradise. It is well known that in the proximity of 
Bagdad the two rivers flow so close to each other that only six 
hours are required to pass from the banks of the Euphrates to 
those of the Tigris. Upon that tongue of land, which was in 
olden times a fourth narrower, because the Euphrates has since 
removed its bed further westward, commenced the great canal- 
system of Babylonia ; for from the one stream to the other were 
dug many large navigable canals, and their life-giving waters 
were distributed by means of larger and smaller arteries to 
nearly every single tree. 

This district, lying between the cities of Bagdad on the 
Tigris, and of Hilla on the Euphrates, a three days’ ride, was 
formerly strewed with a heap of towns and villages ; and city 
after city, separated by palm-groves or other plantations, met 
the eye. There lay Dur-Kurigalzee, the double city of Sephar- 
vaim, older than the deluge: Sippar, the city of the sun-god, 
and Sippar, the city of the morning-star. The Greek and 
Roman writers, charmed with its truly heavenly beauty, paint 
in glowing terms this land so highly blessed by nature and by 
art. 

To the south of this glorious spot, and therefore in the very 
heart of the land, lay Babylon, “ the gate of God.” The streets 
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and roads situated towards the north of the town led to the 
cities just mentioned, and further up the Tigris to Assyria, to 
Armenia, and to the mountain passes of Media, whilst south 

wards they ran in the direction of Middle and Southern 
Babylonia, and of the ancient cities of Nippur, Erech, and 
Larsa. Babylon’s position, too, greatly enhanced its com- 
mercial advantages. While the river communication allowed 
it to trade with the royal Assyrian cities, such as Karkemisch, 
and from these with the Mediterranean, traffic was maintained 
by means of vessels sailing southward, with the town of Ur and 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, from which, on the other hand, 
were imported the products of Arabia, and perhaps also of 
India. There were two other means of communication : the 
caravan roads which stretched from Babylon to Syria and 
Arabia, besides the canal of Arachtu, navigable for the largest 
vessels, which, branching off northwards from the Euphrates 
and Babylon, flowed in a half-circle through Middle Babylonia, 
and so permitted direct intercourse with the Elamitic kingdom. 
In this way the whole commerce of Western Asia flowed into 
Babylon, bringing the inhabitants of the giant city riches upon 
riches, 

Yes; Babylon became more and more of a giant city, and 
especially so in Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, and still more when 
the Persian monarchs took it for their winter residence ; and 
this continued until after its seizure by Alexander the Great. 
The population, which certainly attained to the number of two 
or three millions, was nourished by commerce and trade. Not 
only, however, by its size and its wealth, but by the magnifi- 
cence of its buildings, Babylon was in those days by far the 
first city of Western Asia. 

The geographical situation of Babylon had but one draw- 
back, that of possessing few natural defences ; on one of its 
sides only, the western—for the city lay essentially on the east 
of the Euphrates—did the river present natural protection. 
This protection was all the greater that Borsippa, the faubourg 
of Babylon, which was situated on the western bank towards 
the desert, was well fortified, and had to be taken before an in- 
vader could penetrate successfully into the Euphrates district. 
But Babylon had no reason to dread any regular army coming - 
from the desert; only Bedouin hordes might dream of organising 
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plundering expeditions against it, with whom the Babylonian 
archers, and especially its renowned cavalry, soon made short 
work. On the other hand, northwards, but even more towards 
the south and the east, the city was quite exposed. On the 
north side, indeed, the inhabitants could stop an advancing foe 
in time, by hewing down the bridges over the canals leading 
from the Tigris to the Euphrates, and employing them as lines 
of defence ; but towards the east and south the capital was 
completely unprotected, and exposed to every attack. And 
what vast treasures, private, public, and religious, were there to 
protect! The Babylonian kings ever strove to compensate 
these natural defects by art ; by huge fortifications they turned 
the immense mart into a fortress. Therefore when I invite my 
readers to accompany me in a walk through ancient Babylon 
as it was B.C. 568, about eight years before Nebuchadnezzar’s 
death, we must visit the fortifications ere we can wander 
through the maze of Babylon’s streets. 

As soon as we approach the city from the south-east, we 
meet the signs of a place strongly fortified with every means 
of defence. An artificial sea, upwards of ten geographical 
miles in circumference, spreads before our eyes. They had dug 
till they came upon water, then brought in the overflow of 
the Euphrates, and surrounded the whole with a high dike 
covered with reeds. Leaving to the left this lake, which was 
intended to arrest any aggression from the south-east, we find 
ourselves before a gigantic wall, eighty feet wide, skirted all 
round by a deep and broad ditch. This wall is built with bricks 
made of clay dug out of the ditch; instead of mortar they had 
asphalt, and a mass of wicker-work interlaid between every 
thirtieth layer of bricks gave the structure additional solidity. 
On the top of the wall along the outer side were built houses 
fronting each other, while the intervening space was kept free 
for chariots. A hundred magnificent bronze gates, with brass 
posts and lintels, are attached to this “ mountain-high” wall, 
the massiveness of which surpassed any other known con- 
struction. It was not indeed built by a few thousand men, but 
by entire nations, whom Nebuchadnezzar had dragged into 
captivity! The wall, over whose moat no arrow could pass, 
and to which it was impossible to apply scaling-ladders, pro- 
tected Babylon, not merely on the whole eastern side, but also 
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on the north and south as far as the banks of the Euphrates. 
Behind this wall, however, the city proper does not begin. 
Not far away we do indeed see Babylon with its temples and 
palaces, with the flat roofs of its houses ; but the ground through 
which we walk, after examining the fortifications, is mostly 
taken up by fields and gardens. Past brick furnaces, material 
for making which the inexhaustible soil ever provides, past 
threshing-floors, past small houses, which line the streets 
leading to the gates of the outer wall, gradually we approach 
the giant city: a second double wall surrounds it like ¢. cuirass. 
This inner fortification, the oldest wall, the reconstruction of 
which was begun by Nabopolassar, and finished by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, is naturally narrower than the outer, but almost as 
solid. These fortifications consist of a high mound, called 
Nimitti-Bel, ic. “Bel’s foundation,” of a deep most whose 
banks are built of bricks and asphalt toa giddy height, and 
beyond it, of the wall proper, Imgur-Bel, ze. “ Bel has taken 
pity.” The double gates of this wall are fashioned with 
extraordinary magnificence: the posts of cedar-wood are 
inlaid with white marble, the door-leaves, also of cedar-wood, 
are covered with brass panels, the lintels and locks are made 
of bronze, and at the threshold are stationed colossal brazen 
bulls as guardians, and poisonous hissing serpents stand erect. 
Entering through a gate not very far from the south-east end 
of the wall, we walk past Nimitti-Bel, thus entering the city 
at last through the principal gate of Imgur-Bel. This gate is 
called Nana-sakipat-tebesa, z.e. “the goddess Nana overthrows 
her foes.” We follow a wide street, apparently carefully kept, 
but solemn and quiet; a short distance to the left we cross a 
splendid bridge over Babylon’s eastern canal of Libil-Ragalla, 
and then turn to the right towards the Euphrates, into the 
city’s maze of houses. A labyrinth of streets and lanes 
stretches before us. It is not indeed the irregular laying out 
of the streets which constitutes the labyrinth ; on the contrary, 
the streets are all straight, but it is just this regularity which 
confuses a stranger, forcing him to pick out his way with diffi- 
culty in the long vista of three- and four-storied houses. This 
is the merchants’, mechanics’, and shopkeepers’ locality; all 
the products for which Babylon was from olden times famed 
are manufactured here and sold in the market. Here we see 
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pottery, lamps, and other utensils, some brilliantly varnished ; 
there again, finely spun stuffs, beautifully embroidered gar- 
ments, and gorgeous carpets are exposed for sale. In one 
shop are sold at high prices ointments and perfumes, where 
we also admire tasteful gold ornaments, artistically wrought 
jewellery, and engraved signets made of serpentine, chalcedony, 
and jasper. We can only wander slowly past shoemakers’ and 
clothiers’, ironmongers’ and hairdressers’ shops. | Numerous 
taverns too are seen, in which the chief drink is the strong 
date-wine mixed with water from the Euphrates; this water 
has only to be preserved for a few hours in stone vessels to 
acquire the desired degree of freshness. In spite of the bustle 
in the streets we have sauntered through, a curious fact 
strikes us, namely, that every Babylonian we have met on the 
street carries a staff, always adorned with an apple, a rose, a 
lily, an eagle, or something of the same description. This 
custom is strictly adhered to; the staff gives its owner a dig- 
nified, I should say a patriarchal, appearance, which is still 
enhanced by his apparel and long hair. The clothing consists 
in a rich linen under-garment reaching to the feet, of another 
woollen gown above, and over all a small white mantle. The 
long hair is fastened by fillets, and the whole body is anointed 
with myrrh or sesame oil. 

The noise increases the further we go up the long straight 
street, till, passing through one of the brazen gates found at 
the end of each street, we reach the brick wall extending 
along the river, which presents to our eyes, with the majesti- 
cally flowing Euphrates, a new and vivid scene. The river is 
about half a mile broad here. Its banks are in themselves 
flat; but Nebuchadnezzar had raised quays, of astonishing 
height and size, on both sides. Goods from Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, Syria, lie heaped upon them; among these casks of 
cedar-wood filled with wine. Phcenician and Armenian 
sailors, merchants from all countries, throng the shores, while 
the Euphrates itself swarms with ships of every size. We are 
especially struck by a kind of merchant vessel, round in shape, 
and made of leather. These boats come from Armenia; the 
ribs are made of willows, and covered on the outside with 
skins. There is neither stern nor prow: the vessel, as round 
as a shield, is filled with osier, and above it is put the freight. 
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Two men standing upright paddle with their oars, and thus 
guide it. These boats are capable of carrying burdens of 5000 
talents’ weight. On their arrival, and after the cargo is 
emptied, the ribs are pulled out, while the skins, laden on 
donkeys, return to Armenia, where new boats are put up in 
the same way. Leaving the quays, and turning northwards, 
we reach the large commercial houses, the central point of 
which is occupied by the Royal Bank, raised on a terrace. 
Here is transacted all important business, whether public or 
private. Within and without the spacious court of the build- 
ing moves a busy crowd. Here the superintendence of the 
canals was farmed out, the customs’ duties settled, money- 
lending at monthly interest arranged, and contracts for buying 
corn and dates, building material and tiles, entered intc ; here 
houses were let, bought, or sold, ships and boats hired, lands 
disposed of under the supervision of land-surveyors, workmen 
engaged, slaves brought to market, and transactions such as 
these gone through. The conditions and bargains are first 
perhaps put down en papyrus rolls, then carefully written out 
on clay tablets in cuneiform writing, to which each party 
affixes his seal, or in default of it his finger-nail; whereupon 
the tablet is baked. (Quite an army of writers is occupied in 
drawing out contracts, receipts, accounts; and the writers of 
the capital are, as may be guessed, the sharpest and cleverest 
of the whole country. 

Babylon was essentially a Semitic city. There gathered 
indeed in Babylon, the mart of Western Asia, men of the 
most diverse nationalities, Armenians, Medes, and Elamites: 
hence the expression “the Babylonian confusion of tongues.” 
But the original stock of Babylonian people settled in the 
country from olden times was Semitic; most of the other 
tribes too, which had taken up their abode in Babylon as 
settlers or visitors, were Semites connected with the Baby- 
lonians by race and language. Arabians, of the great Syro- 
Arabian desert, as well as Arameans, had taken up their 
quarters centuries before in Babylon. Arabian and Aramean 
nomads pitched their tents as far as the frontier of Babylonia, 
or even near the city itself, and visited its thoroughfares to 
procure clothing and weapons. From the close connection of 
the Semitic dialects these tribes could easily communicate in 
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small matters; for more complicated transactions there 
were writers at hand, who, understanding the Babylonian, 
the Aramean, and the Arabic languages perfectly, served as 
interpreters. We might also meet Jews from the tribes that 
Nebuchadnezzar had led into captivity. A pretty large 
number of them followed the wise advice which the prophet 
Jeremiah had sent the exiles in letters from Jerusalem, to 
build houses, to plant vineyards, to multiply by marriage in 
the land of captivity, to seek the welfare of Babylon, yea, 
even to pray for it: thus they had attained to a certain degree 
of comfort, and in their new home had more and more forgotten 
the land of their fathers. The widespread family of the 
“children of Jacob” (Bit Egibi) especially possess great 
influence ; their ancestor seems long ago to have been dragged 
into exile by Sargon, and subsequently to the fall of Nineveh 
to have removed to Babylon, where he soon attained to a high 
mercantile position. A relatively small company of Jews keeps 
aloof from the destroyers of their temples, far from the turmoil 
of the wicked ntétropolis. They live in huts without the 
city, on the willow-planted banks of the Kebar canal, and 
weep over the destruction of Zion, yearning after the moun- 
tains of their native land, the Holy City, and solemn services 
of the sanctuary, but powerfully upheld by Ezekiel, who pro- 
phesied a return, sooner or later, into the Land of Promise. 

The further we leave this mercantile part of Babylon, the 
“ city,” so to speak, and wander towards the north, the quieter 
become the streets : in these splendid palaces live the merchant 
princes—the Babylonian aristocracy—renowned alike for in- 
tellectual attainments, luxury, and love of pleasure. 

If we again cross the eastern canal of Babylonia in another 
direction, we come upon a large magnificent square, cut up by 
small canals and ponds, and adorned with rare plants and 
shady trees. In the south-west part of this park, called “ The 
place of Babel,” is situated the great temple of Babylon, 
bathed on one side by the Euphrates. It was during many 
centuries the national sanctuary of Babylonia. The high 
towering house “ Esagila,” the temple of Merodach, Babylon’s 
guardian deity, the “ palace of heaven and earth,” looked down 
from lofty terraces in majestic repose. 

Like all the larger buildings, Esagila was constructed on an 
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enormous foundation of bricks, Its terraces, built upon 
a layer of rough stones, were not only a protection against 
inundations, but were a safeguard against the miasma, and the 
swarms of midges that infest the banks of the river. On 
these terraces, reached by bronze staircases, the air already 
feels cooler. On such a lofty and spacious terrace stood the 
ancient sacred edifice of Babylon, “Esagila,” the temple of 
Merodach, the “father of gods,” and his spouse Zerbanit. <A 
wonderful temple, not merely on account of its venerable 
antiquity, but also for its outward magnificence and the varied 
treasures stored in its vaults! Within an extensive court, 
propped on columns, adorned with golden altars, rises aloft the 
vast building. Its two entrances, the so-called “Beautiful Gate” 
and the “Ezida Gate,” containing a magnificently decorated 
side temple dedicated to the god Nebo, the son of Merodach, 
glitter with gold, while the walls of the temple itself gleam with 
marble and alabaster. But above all, the “Holy of Holies,” 
Merodach’s own dwelling, the adytum “ Ekua,” is adorned 
with lavish magnificence: the walls are of solid gold, the 
ceiling of the finest cedar-wood from Lebanon, overlaid with 
gold, and the floor inlaid with sparkling gems. In this way 
Nebuchadnezzar had made the abode of his god “ shining 
like the sun.” The temple utensils of Esagila are of pure 
gold, and countless are the treasures which the kings of Baby- 
lonia and of Assyria have from ancient times presented to 
the tutelary deity and his spouse. The priests of Bel had 
the keeping of these riches. More than any other king 
Nebuchadnezzar was lavish in his gifts to Esagila. He had 
amassed there silver, gold, and brass; jewels, pearls, and per- 
fumes ; “ the products of the hills, the wealth of the seas, the 
spoils of every land;” also the holy vessels of the Temple at 
Jerusalem. Rich offerings were daily brought to the temple— 
bullocks, sheep, gazelles ; libations “countless as streams of 
water ;” and from Nebuchadnezzar’s table came every day 
large supplies of fish and bird, milk and honey, oil and rare 
wines. These offerings were partly commanded by the god, 
partly voluntary gifts. And a numerous priesthood sang in 
Esagila’s wide halls praises to Merodach, Mightiest of the 
gods, the Pitiful, the Forgiver of sins, the Raiser of the dead. 


Great pomp was displayed on high days and festivals; on 
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New Year’s Day especially, when the inhabitants of the 
country poured into the capital from far and near. On that 
day were paraded Merodach’s statue with that of his son 
Nebo, borne on magnificent chariots, glowing with precious 
stones “like the stars of heaven.” This sacred street had 
been set apart by Nabopolassar. It led from a temple within 
the pile of Esagila, “the Shining House,” or “the adytum of 
the Fates,” in which, according to Babylonian tenets, the gods 
of Destiny gather, on the eighth and eleventh day of the first 
month, before Nebo, the king of heaven and earth, to receive in 
humble attitude from his mouth the fates of the year. From 
this temple Nabopolassar had extended the sacred street to 
the Ninevite gate ; while Nebuchadnezzar had prolonged it 
further along the wall from “the Shining gate ” to the “ Nana- 
sakipat-tebesa ” gate, and thence over a wide bridge across the 
eastern canal. This is the street which we trod at the begin- 
ning of our promenade. 

Around the courts of Esagila clusters a small town composed 
of the priestly dwellings, and other houses attached to the 
temple ; the latter contain the temple archives and treasures. 
Here live the regular priests of Bel, whose duty it is to attend 
to sacrifice, singing, and the temple services ; further away re- 
side the Chaldean sages, who enjoy the influence and privileges 
of a priestly caste ; the astronomers, astrologers, and calendar 
writers ; the historiographers and the temple archivists ; lastly 
the Magi, who pretend to possess all kinds of charms against 
evil spirits, to interpret dreams, and who honour Merodach as 
their especial god. There were no doctors in Babylonia. The 
Magi knew and employed real medicaments, e.g. in diseases of 
the eye, but in general it was by magic formulas, amulets, and 
all kinds of mysterious symbolical incantations, that they 
strove to drive off the demons of sickness. Though these 
Magi were held in popular veneration, as is well shown by 
their title of “highly venerated,” there had sprung up a pecu- 
liar custom, which looked upon experience as the best doctor. 
All those afflicted with some severe illness would be taken to 
the market-place, that any one who had suffered from a similar 
complaint might tell of the means whereby he had found 
relief. It was forbidden to pass any invalid without at least 
asking what was ailing him. 
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The priests knew the art of writing, and accordingly we find 
in Esagila the priestly schools, in which the young Babylonians 
destined for the priesthood were taught to “speak and write 
the Chaldean language.” 

On this wide “place of Babel,” lying northward from 
Esagila, and also bathed on one side by the Euphrates, is 
situated the king’s palace, forming the central point of the city. 
This palace, which Nabopolassar had built and surrounded by 
a strong wall, needed repairing even in Nebuchacnezzar’s time, 
the foundation having in some places given way through 
inundations. Nebuchadnezzar, however, more solicitous than 
any other Babylonian prince for Babylon, the “city of 
Merodach,” had not only repaired the damage, but gave it a 
new’ foundation, and raised it “mountain high.” He also 
enlarged it and filled it with the spoils of his enemies. This 
palace is built on a high terrace. But whilst Esagila consists 
of a principal building around which are collected the priests’ 
dwellings, the palace, divided into countless apartments and 
galleries traversed by numerous courts, forms a small town. 
The walls of the rooms and corridors, longer than they are 
broad, are partly covered with alabaster, and partly formed of 
tinely varnished tiles, which are merely painted with blue, red, 
dark yellow, white or black colours, or ornamented with 
arabesques, or with gorgeous hunting or battle-scenes. Within 
this roomy palace, or as the Babylonians call it, this “ palace 
city,” dwells, surrounded by a brillant courtier throng, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, King of kings, King of Babylon, the August, the 
Sublime, the Worshipper of Merodach, the Favourite of Nebo, 
born under the special protection of Merodach, the daily 
Provider for the welfare of Esagila and Ezida, the “ Faithful 
Shepherd of mankind,” whose sceptre sways the whole of 
Western Asia, as far as Egypt and the boundary of Ethiopia. 
Here, in the “dwelling of pleasure and joy,” congregate all 
nations ; and “mankind” humbly lays before the all-powerful 
monarch its heavy tribute, approaching him through the gates 
of the palace, guarded by gigantic bulls with human heads. 
But other kings, pining in darkness, dwell within the lofty 
palace walls. Two of them are well known: the Jewish kings, 
Jehoachin, who was ultimately to be pardoned, and Zedekiah, 
that unhappy prince of the house of David, whom, after he had 
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seen his children masacred before his eyes, the red-hot iron 
consigned to the night of despair. 

It is an ancient custom among Orientals that the royal 
successor should not carry on any undertaking of his pre- 
decessor, but should start something new. This is still 
seen, not merely among rulers, but also in the case of 
rich people or high officials, and explains why so many 
structures begun at lavish cost are left a prey to ruin. Thus 
the Persian kings all built themselves each his own residence 
and treasury in the rock of Susa. Now that the Assyrian 
palaces have been excavated, the reason for this strange custom 
is manifest. The large halls were adorned with the exploits 
of the builder, while the pavement in long inscriptions told of 
his glorious deeds alone. In such a palace how could a 
successor dwell and receive the homage of distant nations ? 
Hence Nebuchadnezzar too wished, by building a palace of his 
own, to exalt his fame and immortalise his name. This he 
might have easily done not far from the palace of his fathers : 
the large square of Babel extended on that side far to the 
north between the Euphrates and Imgur-Bel. But the king 
was prevented by his piety from erecting a new palace on that 
spot: the square belonged to Esagila for the sole use of the 
god Merodach and his priesthood. Nebuchadnezzar could not 
make up his mind to cut down the plantation of this sacred 
grove, or to stop up its canals and aqueducts, “for the fear of 
Merodach his lord dwelt in his heart.” So the king resolved 
to erect a royal palace on the other side of this square ; a palace 
intended to strike, not so much by its extent and solidity, as by 
the novelty and splendour of its execution. This end was 
fully reached: did not the Greeks look upon this royal pile as 
one of the wonders of the world? Nebuchadnezzar’s stately 
structure rose on the north-west corner of Imgur-Bel, where 
he had already heaped up two lofty mounds formed of asphalt 
and bricks, for the defence of Esagila and Babylon. Upon a 
terraced foundation was reared the royal palace ; the roof was 
of immense cedar and cyprus beams; the gates of sandal- 
wood inlaid with ivory, and ornamented with gold and silver ; 
the pinnacle of white marble. On terraces connected by stairs 
were planted trees and shrubs ; the hollow columns filled with 
earth served as receptacles for the roots of the largest trees ; 
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while extensive waterworks brought from the Euphrates the 
water required for the gardens and the wells. | Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s wife, a Median princess, had wished for those gardens, 
to enjoy, in the Babylonian valley, a view reminding her of 
her native hills and parks. Her husband had within fifteen 
days, as by enchantment, called up these gardens out of the 
earth, “lavishly laid out for the wonder of mankind.” 

On these enchanting heights let us rest after our fatiguing 
walk. Atour feet spreads in endless length the wondrous city, 
“the city of life;” over its noisy and ceaseless bustle the 
colossal buildings of the walls and palaces tower, still and 
majestic, memorials of victory, erected by the sweat of the 
vanquished foe. Below stretches the carefully-kept park of 
Esagila, from which projects the palace of Nabopolassar, the 
pinnacle of the temple mirrored in the tranquilly-flowing 
Euphrates, animated by hundreds of ships, whose masts form 
a boundless forest. Below Esagila we descry the large 
Euphrates bridge, built by Nebuchadnezzar himself, supported 
by columns of hewn stone, also a monument of extraordinary 
labour and art. Not far from the river, towards the south-west, 
arise in the wonderfully clear air the pyramids of Borsippa. 

And wherever the eye ranges we see on all hands, houses 
and gardens, fine fields and palm-groves, towns and villages. 
Now indeed can we understand that Nebuchadnezzar, wan- 
dering upon his palace walls, exclaimed: “Is not this great 
Babylon, that I have built for the house of the kingdom, by 
the might of my power, and for the honour of my majesty ?” 

We too are overpowered by the size and the magnificence of 
the royal city, built as for eternity! It looks so busy and 
happy, so clean and bright—and yet how dreadful did it seem 
only eight years before! At that time Samassumukin had 
received from his brother Asurbanipalus, the Sardanapalus of 
the Greeks, the viceroyalty of Babylon. He had afterwards 
revolted, and owing to the deep hatred felt by all Asiatic 
tribes against Nineveh’s cruel sway, had been enabled to 
gather not only the Babylonians to his standard, but united 
the Arabians, Elamites, Aramzans in a great league against 
Asurbanipalus. Mere folly! The Assyrian host hemmed in 
the cities of Sippar, Kutha, Borsippa, and Babel within im- 
penetrable circles of iron. Babylon’s wall, Imgur-Bel and 
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Nimitti-Bel, no doubt stood firm, but within the gates the 
demons of hunger, pestilence, and despair stalked from street 
to street, from house to house. Parents devoured their own 
offspring; Samassumukin threw himself into the flames, 
whilst those who had instigated him to rebel were too 
cowardly to follow his example. They surrendered to the 
Assyrian king, but he granted them no pardon; they were 
quartered alive, and their limbs thrown to the dogs, jackals, 
vultures, eagles, the birds of heaven, and the fish of the sea. 
The “ city of life” presented a harrowing aspect: here lay the 
bulls, the guardians of the palaces and temples, scattered in 
pieces on the ground, the débris used by the Assyrian soldiers as 
slaughtering-tables ; there the bodies of those who had fallen 
through pestilence and hunger blocked up street and square, 
the welcome booty of dogs and jackals. And if we wander 
backwards forty-two years before this fatal date of 647, we 
find that apparently the city’s last day had come. Merodach- 
baladan, in alliance with the Elamites, was constantly revolting 
against the Assyrian king Sennacherib, and in spite of defeat 
after defeat, the Babylonians would not give up the struggle. 
Sennacherib wasted the land with remorseless hand, but the 
flame of hatred and rebellion still burnt fiercely. At last Sen- 
nacherib’s rage knew no bounds. In 690 he marched once 
more against Babel and razed it to the ground. The conqueror 
left not one stone upon the other; the whole city was given 
up to the flames; walls, mounds, and towers torn down and 
thrown into the canal of Arachtu; the temples even were not 
spared, so that the gods and goddesses of Babel fled to heaven. 
Through the ruins of Babylon the Assyrian chief dug canals in 
order to bury the city for ever under water, and, as he says 
himself in his annals, to overthrow it even more than was done 
by the deluge. Who would have dreamt that scarcely a 
century later. the city would re-flourish in greater prosperity 
than before ! 

But while we wander in imagination over the wall, we seem 
to see that queen, who reigned more than 500 years before the 
Assyrian conqueror, and victoriously opposed the invasion of 
the rising neighbour state; the princess who, alone among 
Babylonian rulers, has acquired the fame of having reigned 
over the Assyrians also ; the queen whose name later genera- 
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tions have given to the gardens, in whose shades we are 
resting—Semiramis, round whom are woven so many legends. 
And a thousand years further back looms the shadowy form of 
king Hammurabi, who, great both as a warrior and a states- 
man, deserves to be reckoned among the most renowned 
monarchs of the world. Thus from Babylon’s palace we catch 
a glimpse of the history of mankind, which a few years back 
not even the boldest imagination would have dared to conceive. 

I might now dismiss my readers; but I should not have 
done my duty as guide were I not to take them to Babylon’s 
sister city, Borsippa, reckoned again and again by ancient 
authors, despite its own circuit of walls, as part of ancient 
Babylon. In fact both cities present, on a cursory view, a 
single mass of houses, for the two hours’ distance between 
Babylon and Borsippa is covered with houses, courtyards, and 
gardens. While on the way thither I should have liked to 
entertain my readers with many interesting Babylonian cus- 
toms, especially one called by Herodotus “the wisest,” and a 
“good law,” that no father is allowed to give his daughter away 
to the first comer. Once a year, in every town, the marriage- 
able maidens, brought together for the purpose, are offered by 
the public crier for sale, one after the other, to the assembled 
men. First come the most beautiful, and when these are dis- 
posed of to the highest bidders, the common people receive the 
price wherewith to purchase the less beautiful ones. In this 
way the plainest and most deformed girl gets married. I 
should willingly speak a little of the relation between parents 
and children. Woe to the child who disobeys his father—it 
is branded and looked upon as a slave ; doubly and trebly so 
to the child that despises its mother—it is branded and driven 
out of the house and out of the city. But we must hasten on, 
the last rays of the declining sun are gilding the marble 
pinnacles of the temple of Borsippa, and weaving mysterious 
forms over the steppes and the desert. I shall therefore not 
take my readers through the streets of the town, which is 
about a fourth larger than the “city” of Babylon, neither 
shall we linger by the many temples, but at once proceed to 
the greatest and most sacred edifice of Borsippa, the temple of 
Ezida, the “eternal house” of the god Nebo, who reigns over 
heaven and earth, and writes down on his brass tablets what- 
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ever happens there. In the court of the temple are two altars: 
a golden one, on which cattle are offered, and a larger one, on 
which are sacrificed clean birds, and incense is burnt. 

This temple with its brazen gates forms a square, each side 
two stadia in length. Like Esagila, Ezida is adorned with the 
richest magnificence. The ceiling of the god’s adytum is of 
cedar-wood overlaid with gold, whilst within stands the large 
statue of Nebo in a sitting posture, fashioned entirely of gold, 
at its side a golden table, a golden chair, and a golden foot- 
stool, the total weight of all which is 800 talents of gold. But 
the most extraordinary thing about this temple is a tower in 
its very centre: upon an enormous foundation of rough stone, 
a stadium in length and in breadth, rises seven terraces gradu- 
ally diminishing in circumference. It is the temple of the 
seven spheres of heaven and earth, namely the seven planets, 
each story of which was consecrated to one of those, and as is 
supposed painted the colour belonging to its representative 
planet ; whilst the lower stories were covered with black, white, 
orange, blue, or red tiles, the upper ones, dedicated to the sun 
and moon, were ornamented with gold and silver panels. 
Throughout centuries this building, which even now is looked 
upon as the most striking ruin of the whole country, remained 
unfinished, and, sternly dealt with by the elements, presented 
the aspect of some construction destroyed by the hands of 
gods. Nebuchadnezzar, however, also completed this erection. 
We ascend it by the staircase, which goes round all the seven 
towers on the outside, and after resting on our way, enter the 
upper platform, on which we find a temple without any statue, 
merely with a well-laid-out couch, beside a golden table, wait- 
ing for the deity which will descend there. 

It is now evening. The “city of life” is becoming quieter 
and quieter, and the sable wings of night cover it and its 
colossal buildings. We shall let Babel sink into the darkness 
of centuries, which, of all its pomp and splendour, has left 
only three mighty heaps of ruins. It is with these remains, 
recently investigated by the eminent English archeologist, 
Hormuzd Rassan, with the cuneiform literature, and with the 
accounts of the Greek writers, that this picture of ancient 
Babylon has been reconstructed. Meanwhile let us us bid 
adieu to the treasures of Babylon, for we stand on the tower of 
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Borsippa, above us the dark firmament with the wonderfully 
gleaming stars. They shone over Nebuchadnezzar’s palace in 
former days as now, and also three centuries before him, when 
the Babylonian priests for the first time began to observe the 
stars, thus rendering immense service by laying the basis of 
astronomy. In many things are we under the direct influence 
of the Babylonians; when we divide the circle into 360 degrees, 
the day into 24 hours with 60 minutes each ; when we reckon 
7 days in the week, naming them after the planets; when we 
distribute the sun’s course into the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
we merely follow their leading. Indeed, many religious ideas 
and stories, which are commonly held to be especially Jewish, 
are already found on Babylonian clay tablets. The Sabbath- 
day is also found among Babylonian institutions. 

From the most ancient times the Babylonians set the seventh 
day, which they too called “Sabbath,” apart as the day on 
which no work was to be done. An inscription says on that 
day no roasted meat was to be eaten, the king was not to wear 
a white robe, was not to enter his carriage, was to hold no law- 
court, even the sick man was not to be visited by the magian. 
All this not because seven, the number of evil spirits, was 
regarded as unlucky, but merely because no work done on the 
seventh day could have a successful issue. 

I wished to take my readers into a “ distant country, and into 
a yet more distant period.” Yes, indeed—a distant country! 
and yet not so distant. The same constellations which shine 
over Babylon are seen by us too. Yes, truly, a very distant 
period—separated by thousands of years, and yet not a span 
of time in eternity, a period easily surveyed in the history of 
mankind. 

F. DELITZSCH. 
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Art. VII.—Some Recent Apocryphal Gospels.’ 


» rer rank growth of apocryphal literature in the early 

Church is a puzzle to many, and the inference has even 
been drawn that it must have arisen before the canonical 
books had acquired the high authority that is now accorded 
to them. No doubt a truly reverent mind would abhor the 
thought of forging a divine book. But, after all, the human 
soul is very hospitable, and will readily entertain together the 
most contradictory notions. While it is logically inconceivable 
that true reverence can co-exist with a desire, or even willing- 
ness, to strengthen God, or correct God, in-the records he has 
seen fit to give us, historically even pious men have been guilty 
of pious frauds. Heretics and misbelievers were naturally 
much more untrammelled in seeking to lay at the base of their 
systems a better foundation than their mere assertions fur- 
nished. As a matter of fact, almost all the very early false 
Gospels, Acts, or Apocalypses, sprang up among the Ebionitish 
and Gnostic sects; represent, in fact, in various degrees of 
purity of descent, that esoteric literature in the possession of 
which they gloried, and which they called in their pride 
“apocryphal” or “hidden” books; books too sacred and good 
for the common eye to look upon; though the irony of time 
and truth has sadly altered the connotation of the boastful 
term. So far from their origin arguing the non-existence or low 
estimation of our canonical books, it was the existence of the 
canonical books which incited their composition ; it was the 
teaching of the canonical books which necessitated their inven- 
tion for its correction and explanation ; and it was the supreme 
authority of the canonical books which determined their form 
and nature. Because the doctrines of the Church did not pro- 
fess to rest on an argumentative basis, but on the authority of 
apostolic writings, therefore every heresy which would gain for 
itself any credit must exhibit for itself a like foundation. A 
Marcion might use the shears and assert that his system was 
the teaching of the restored canon of truth ; a Valentinus might 
press allegory to the extremest limit in the effort to found him- 


1 From the Southern Presbyterian Review. 
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self on the unmutilated canon ; a Simonian might boldly oppose 
his “Great Announcement” to the Christians’ “ Glad Tidings ;” 
but the great majority of the sects from the beginning, and all 
of them in the end, were driven to meet the true apostles with 
false apostles, the true Gospel with false gospels, the true reve- 
lation with false revelations. It was late when “orthodox” 
Apocrypha began to appear, and when they did appear they 
proved but adaptations or imitations of the heretical books, and 
alike with them the vehicles of falsehood. 

We have the less excuse in deeming the rise of such a liter- 
ature unnatural in the presence of an inspired canon, that no 
age of the Church has been free from such fungus growth. 
Most certainly the nineteenth century is familiar with it. Did 
the early Church produce an apocryphum which could outdo 
the “Book of Mormon”? Nay, every form of false teaching 
that arises among us sooner or later exudes in the lighter 
and more innocent forms of apocryphal productions. We feel 
certain that the truly apocryphal literature of the past decade 
has been tenfold richer than that of any one decade at any 
previous age of the Church’s life. One autumn gave us two 
rather startling apocryphal Apocalypses. Quite a crop of 
apocryphal Gospels spring up nearly every year. In form and 
character these Gospels offer a very curious parallel with the 
similar productions of the second and third centuries. Some 
of them class with those early pseudepigraphs which, whether 
as forgeries or as a matter of mere form, represented them- 
selves as the compositions of companions of our Lord or his 
apostles ; while others, with similar purpose, are put forth 
more frankly as histories rather than as autoptic narratives. 
All alike, however, exhibit both the genus and the differentia 
of the class apocryphum, and can be arranged under no other 
category ; all are heretical writings, teaching falsehood and 
striving to commend it by substituting for the canonical Gospels 
a more correct account of the life and teachings of our Lord. 

Among these recent apocryphal Gospels there are a few 
which have obtained, by reason of their literary character, or 
the reputation of their author, or some extraneous cause, a con- 
siderable circulation among our churches, and are not failing 
of some influence on our people. The purpose of the present 
paper is to call the attention of pastors to them as dangerous 
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books, to point out their character, and to warn the Church at 
large against their circulation. Some of them have already 
appeared in more than one edition ; they are found in the most 
unexpected hands ; and they are doing what they can wherever 
they go to undermine faith in the Divine nature and saving 
work of our blessed Lord. Our purpose is not, therefore, 
critical, but expository ; not scientific, but practical. We shall 
content ourselves with pointing out what these books are, 
without stopping to refute them ; and if what we shall write 
has any scientific value, it will be only as one fragment of the 
history of the religious vagaries of an age peculiarly, perhaps 
unprecedentedly, rich in religious vagaries. 


“Rapsl JEsHuA.”! 


To begin at the bottom, the book called Rabbi Jeshua is 
the most frankly rationalistic of these before us. The very 
name, which is intended to suggest that Jesus was merely a 
Jewish teacher, foreshadows the tone of the book. It is sig- 
nificant also in another direction, as a sample of one of the 
methods which these apocryphal Gospels adopt to give them- 
selves a flavour of scholarship, and so practise on the credulity 
of their readers. Our present writer speaks with contempt of 
“one of our popular writers” who “has confessed that even 
when undertaking so serious a task as the compilation of a 
Life of Christ, he did not consider it necessary to master the 
three stout folios which comprise the Mishna or text of the 
Talmud ;” whence it may be not unfairly inferred that he pro- 
fesses to have himself begun by mastering them. As there 
are, however, few other signs of his Semitic studies visible, 
it would never have done to fail to exhibit them in strange, 
and therefore learned, forms of familiar proper names. Both 
his learning and that of Dr. Clarke in The Legend of Thomas 


1 Rabbi Jeshua, an Eastern Story. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1881. We have used the American reprint ; but the paging of the English 
edition (London: C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1881) is the same. This essay 
was already ready for the press when Bible Folk-Lore, by the author of 
Rabbi Jeshua (London: C. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., 1884), appeared ; 
a work written with the same purpose of reducing the Bible to the most 
rationalistic level, and with the same insufficient knowledge, and in the 
same partisan spirit. At the end of it are given extracts from the reviews 
of Rabbi Jeshua and of General Forlong’s Rivers of Life. If the prefixed 
‘‘ by the same author ” is meant to apply to both of these, we now for the 
first time learn the author of Rabbi Jeshua. 
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Didymus—of which more anon—takes at all events this chief - 
outlet, sometimes not without curious results. The “ Rabbi 
Jeshua” of our present writer is in the mouth of Dr. Clarke 
“ Joshua-bar-Yosheph,” which, as a transliteration of the 
Semitic original, strikes upon our un-Rabbinically trained 
ear as a little peculiar. The Baptist is to one author 
“Hanan ;” to the other he is “Johann,” the “son of old 
Zabdi.” Rabbi Jeshua permits us to rest our weary eyes 
on the familiar “ Nazareth,” and even “ Jehovah ;” but Dr. 
Clarke’s cruelty insists on “ Nazirah” and “ Yahveh.” Indeed, 
we must admit that Dr. Clarke beats Rabbi Jeshua on his own 
ground : he gives many more of these curious forms than he : 
those he gives are more curious; and he treats them all with 
a lordly inconsistency, perhaps to show his complete mastery 
over them. He alone can give us such monsters as the con- 
stant “El-jah” (but “Elijah,” p. 47), “Solyma” (but “Solomon,” 
p. 60), “ Daweid” (but “ David,” p. 21). With all his boasted 
Talmudic learning, then (perhaps because of it), the author of 
Rabi Jeshua must be content to stand second here. 

He is second to no one, however, in the boldness of his 
dealing with the evangelical documents. Taking his start from 
the theory of the origin of the Synoptics, which makes Mark 
the original, and both the others only free re-workings of his 
material, he assumes at once such an extreme position as to 
rid himself of everything but Mark at a single blow. That 
Matthew and Luke are but fanciful elaborations of Mark, we 
are told, follows from the two facts, that “in no case do they 
agree in any statement which contradicts one made by” it 
(which is true enough, but does not prove the matter in hand), 
and that “ no two of the later versions’ are in accord concern- 
ing facts not noticed by? it (which is so laughably false * as to 


1 It is part of the author’s plan to speak throughout as if he were dealing 
with an immense mass of evangelical records of about equal value. See 
p. vi and p. 20. When he comes to name them he is reduced to the canoni- 
cal Gospels. 2 Pp. ix. 

3 Cf. the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. “Gospels” (of 
which more anon), on this point: ‘‘ Hitherto the Triple Tradition (as well 
as the double tradition of Matthew and Mark and of Luke and Mark) has 
consisted mostly of short ‘words of the Lord,’ set in a framework of short 
narratives, and very seldom agreeing exactly for more than seven or eight 
consecutive words. But we now come upon ‘ words of the Lord’ in Matthew 
and Luke, some of which agree exactly for several sentences.” Thus the 
agreement of Matthew and Luke in “ facts not noticed by Mark” is far 
closer than either or both with Mark. 
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suggest the suspicion that our author has neglected to make 
himself acquainted with the three thin volumes that constitute 
the Synoptic Gospels, while studying the “three stout folios 
which comprise the Mishna”). The complete untrustworthi- 
ness of the additional matter they furnish is apparent from 
(1) the free use they make of miracle and supernatural 
machinery,’ and (2) the utterly contradictory character of the 
legends themselves. Thus to our author, as to Baur and such 
moderns as Loman, the presence of the supernatural element 
is confessedly the first and chief criterion of untrustworthi- 
ness. The amount of the supernatural—both the number of 
the legends and the circumstantiality of their details—grows 
with each new Gospel,’ but the oldest reworking of them all— 
our Matthew—is already entirely untrustworthy, and bears its 
origin in a controversial purpose on its face.* It thus only 
remains to characterise these untrustworthy documents before 
they may be left totally to one side. Matthew was plainly 
written to show “how Rabbi Jeshua fulfilled in every respect 
the Pharisaic expectations of a Messiah,” and “ breathes the 
spirit of the narrow Pharisaic sect of Shammai.”* Luke 
“breathes the liberal spirit of the opposite party of Hillel and 
Gamaliel, and introduces many latitudinarian views.”* As for 
John, it is a “cabalistic writing” beneath whose “ repulsive 
mysticisms” some poetical beauties may be hidden, but to 
which we can certainly go for no facts, but in which rather the 
true facts of Rabbi Jeshua’s life are “ finally altogether lost 
beneath the overgrowth of a semi-pagan mysticism which cul- 
minated in his deification.”* 

Mark, then, is our sole credible authority, and it is refresh- 
ing to turn away from such characterisation as we have heard 
of the other Gospels, to learn that Mark was veritably written, 
as the Church has always believed, by a companion of the 
Apostle Peter’s—or, as our author prefers to call him, “ Simeon- 
bar-Saddik”—and embodies “the recollections of this aged 
puritan ;” that it is “ honest,” “trustworthy,” “simple” in the 
best sense, “ artless,” and contains information which, though 
scanty and imperfect, is yet genuine ; that it apparently follows 
with care “the historical sequence of events,” and preserves 


1 Pp. 17, 160; ef. p. x. 2 P. 160 seq. 3 P. vii seq. 
4 P, viii. 5 Pp, viii, 159, 157, ete. 
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“ many of the maxims of Rabbi Jeshua ” “interspersed among 
descriptions of the minor events of his short career.” But 
though thus genuine and authentic and. honestly written, even 
Mark’s Gospel needs critical reconstruction. For it, too, has a 
marvellous element, though the “ number of its miracles is 
smaller” than those of the other versions. “The peasant 
chronicler was influenced by the superstitions of the day,”* 
and his “ ignorance” and “ credulity” could not fail to stamp 
themselves on his pages. He believed in desert demons and 
demoniacal possession, and his memory, “ prone to exaggeration 
and to love of wonder, must have magnified many occurrences, 
which, had they been described by an educated and impartial 
eye-witness, would have seemed natural enough.”* The very 
late period of his life when Rabbi Simeon’s recollections were 
written down—after the fall of Jerusalem—only increased this 
tendency. “It is clear that an original account written by a 
European (had such an account been possible) would have been 
entirely free from the supernatural element.” “ As, however, 
no such document exists, we must make the best use of the 
genuine material available, discounting as far as possible the 
idiosyncrasies of the writer, and striving to form some kind of 
idea of the actual facts which he relates.”* The author pro- 
mises us, thus, a life of Christ founded on Mark’s Gospel when 
sifted from its miraculous element. 

It cannot be denied that our author comes to this sifting 
process with alacrity, and proceeds in it with bold touch. Nor 
can it be denied that to approach the matter with the open 
avowal that nothing supernatural will be admitted to be possibly 
true, gives a writer a great advantage over those who try to 
disprove the existence of the supernatural in the history. He 
can deal with all miracle en masse, and, concerning himself 
little with details, content himself with now and then pointing 
out a ground for miraculous stories in the constitution of human 
nature in general, and of peasant Oriental nature in particular. 
“The miraculous event cannot be true; now, what may be true 
instead ?” is a far easier riddle to unloose than the hopeless 
task the fainthearts set themselves, which requires them to 
exhibit a per se easier and more plausible explanation than the 
miraculous one, for each miracle in turn, and so prove that 

1 P. ix seq. 2 P. 159. 3 Pp. 162. 4 Pp. ix and xi. 
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nothing supernatural does exist in the history. Occupying the 
former position, our author has small difficulty in disposing of 
miracle. He feels justified in stating that Jesus did no miracle 
at the beginning, instead of at the end of his argument: 
“There is nothing in the life which we are about to study 
which would appear extraordinary or impossible, if the events 
were supposed to have happened in our own times, and so long 
as the scene was laid not in Europe but in Asia.”? 

This does not imply a denial that Jesus was thought by his 
contemporaries to have wrought miracles. He was a great 
physician, trained by the best practitioners of his day (the 
Essenes), and the superstitious East attributes all cures to a 
supernatural agent.2 Thus the suddenness with which he 
acquired fame (which cannot be denied) explains itself readily. 
An ignorant and superstitious peasantry could not do otherwise 
than attribute “his simplest cures to a supernatural cunning, 
or to the aid of mighty spirits who obeyed him.”* As a matter 
of fact, however, nothing is recorded of him which “has not 
been performed by men who have laid no claim to peculiar 
sanctity or to supernatural power,” “and which may not be 
witnessed in our own times, and in our own country, not less 
than it was in the East nineteen centuries ago.”* 

Nor does it necessarily imply that Rabbi Jeshua partook in 
the superstitious understanding of his own deeds; it would 
have been impossible for him to withstand the popular belief, 
and it was useless for him to protest. He did protest. In 
the only case of raising the dead that is attributed to him, he 
asserted clearly that the child was not dead, but only asleep.* 
And over and over again, in the case of nervous diseases, which 
formed the mass of those he healed, he asserted that the cure 
was due to the mental state of the recipient.° 

Prophecy is dealt with in the same broad way. It is clear, 
on the one hand, that Rabbi Jeshua’s clear vision could not 
have escaped forebodings as to his end, and these must have 
influenced his conceptions of the character and career of the 
Messiah ; and “there is nothing in the reputed prediction” of 
the destruction of Jerusalem “ which differs from the ordinary 
language of apocalyptic literature of a period earlier than that 
of Rabbi Jeshua’s career.” On the other, “it is extremely 

1 Pp. xi. 2 p. 79. 3 P. 82. 4 P. 80. 5 P. 81. 6 P. 136. 
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difficult to estimate the effect—conscious or otherwise ”—after 
so long an interval of time as elapsed before Mark was written 
—“on the writer of the actual course of events. It is possible 
that the predictions attributed to the Rabbi may have been 
materially enlarged or modified, in accordance with the subse- 
quent facts ; that with the ordinary licence of Oriental litera- 
ture, so-called prophecies, never actually uttered, may have 
been inserted into the narrative, and that minute details may 
have obtained an unnatural importance through the supposed 
connection which they may have had with the fulfilment of 
Scriptural prophecies.”’ It is part of the advantage of the 
attitude our author has taken up towards the supernatural that 
these loose and somewhat contradictory remarks appear to him 
to justify his neglect of the problem of our Lord’s prophecies. 
From the standpoint of reason, all this is very satisfactory, 
provided it is useless; but unless one begins by denying that 
there is anything supernatural to explain, it does not explain 
anything. Our author exhibits wisdom, however, in refraining 
from an examination of the miraculous details. When he does 
allow himself to be betrayed into them, he cuts much the same 
helpless figure that others do in this kind of work. ‘We have 
seen that he can only explain the prophecy of the destruction 
of Jerusalem by supposing that the “honest” chronicle has 
been “dishonest” here, and, “though not intending to deceive,” 
has put into the mouth of Rabbi Jeshua words which he never 
spoke. Of the paralytic who was let down through the roof, 
he can only say that “so great was the patient’s faith in the 
power of the Master that he was able to obey the imperative 
command of the Rabbi, who adjured him to rise and walk.”* 
The possessed are only “ maniacs and nervous patients ” whom 
the Physician soothed and healed.* The healing of the 
Gadarene is reduced to such an outputting of nervous power, 
while the swine are frightened by the frightened crowds who 
flee from the maniac’s violence *—an explanation apparently 
borrowed from Dr. Farrar, who supposes it to have been “the 
shrieks and gesticulations of the powerful lunatic” that “struck 
uncontrollable terror into the herd of swine ”—but, whether 
in Farrar or Rabbi Jeshua, inconsistent with the plain 





1 P. 116, 2 P. 75. 
3 Pp. 72, 160. 4 Pp. 75, 76. 
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matters of fact recorded in Mark, fanciful in its details, and 
but one more specimen of the kind of naturalistic explanations 
on which Strauss executed justice in the person of Paulus. 

About the greatest of all miracles, the resurrection of Jesus, 
our author has very little to say. It would be a supernatural 
occurrence, and the “ original text of the chronicle of Rabbi 
Simeon” does not record it. Consequently he feels justified 
in dismissing it with a vague remark about the Semitic mind 
being “ characterised by a tenacity which prevents the eradica- 
tion of an idea once firmly grasped,” and the consequent 
inability of “the Rabbi’s disciples to grasp the fact that their 
hopes were at an end and their hero departed,” so that, 
“remaining expectant” after their Master’s death, “legends 
sprang up” among these “simple-minded, devoted, and grief- 
stricken” people.’ In such a case as this, however, the simple 
statement, “There is no evidence in the chronicle of Simeon 
that any of the immediate followers of the Rabbi ever again 
beheld him in life or death,” amounts to a suppressio vert. To 
say nothing of the evidence of Paul and John—the chief 
Epistles of one of whom and the Apocalypse of the other our 
author will scarcely deny to be genuine—evidence earlier than 
even Rabbi Simeon’s veracious chronicle, and on weighing the 
true bearing and full implication of which some of the time 
wasted in wading through the dreary wastes of the Talmud 
might have been profitably expended, it cannot be unknown 
to our author that this chronicle itself bears witness to Jesus’s 
resurrection. That broken edge in which it ends is prophetic 
of something to come. Moreover, Simeon does tell us of 
the empty tomb, and it will not do to dismiss it with a 
word about “frightened and marvel-loving Oriental women.” 
Keim has, indeed, asked somewhat satirically if it is on an 
empty tomb that Christianity cares to base its claims. But if 
our author has the leisure to consider it fully, he may discover 
that much needs to be said concerning that simple and in itself 
non-miraculous fact—a fact, therefore, of a sort which even an 
ignorant peasant might be able to be a credible witness of. 

It is thus, at all events, that our author obtains to his own 
satisfaction a non-miraculous Mark on which to found his 
exposition of the life and teaching of Rabbi Jeshua. We fear, 

1P. 164 seg. 
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however, that we cannot consider him, from his own point of 
view, a careful or exact historian. He not rarely puts forward 
as facts circumstances uncritically drawn from untrustworthy 
sources—even from the revolting cabalistic composition which 
men now call the Gospel of John. At the head of the very 
first chapter, for instance, stand the words, “Hanan of 
Bethania.” We learn at page 13 that it was “whilst Hanan 
was still preaching and prophesying at Bethania that Rabbi 
Jeshua first appeared prominently in public,” and we are 
afterwards told that John was a Galilean (p. 71). The Gospel 
of John is our sole authority for any connection of John with 
Bethania, while we have not even it for the assertion that he 
was a Galilean. The new-built synagogue at Capernaum 
(p. 69) is filched froran Luke, while the attribution of a dome 
to it (p. 73) is probably a slip in the interests of Oriental 
colouring. These are all small matters—or would be small in 
another; but in our present writer they are significant, and if 
John and Luke can be trusted for these facts, why not for 
others too? Nor does the artful interpreter of the artless 
narrative of Simeon-bar-Saddik make as full use of his 
materials as he might. For instance, he is ebserved at times 
to know exceedingly little about his subject: where he was 
born, or when, or from what parentage, or even tribe—of all 
this he is strangely uncertain. He may have been born at 
Nazareth (p. 22), or perhaps at Capernaum—probably the 
latter (p. 70); his father was probably a mechanic (p. 22); as 
to his tribe, it is only certain that he was not of the house of 
David (p. 22)—seeing that it was probably long since extinct, 
and “his only recorded utterance on this subject was clearly 
directed against such a theory: ‘How say the Scribes that 
Messiah shall be the son of David? for David calls him Lord; 
how then can he be his son?’” Now, this excessive doubt 
may lead us perhaps to a very high estimation of the caution 
of our author; but it is scarcely justified if the highly praised 
and “honest” narrative of Simeon is at all worthy of confid- 
ence. That Jesus was understood to be, and to claim to be, 
the son of David, Mark x. 47, 48 (cf. xi. 10) apparently 
evinces ; what rank in life his parents held follows inevitably 
from Mark vi. 1 seg.; from the same passage it follows as 
inevitably that Capernaum was not the place where he was 
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brought up, while such as Mark i. 24, x. 47, xiv. 67, xvi. 6, 
sufficiently point out what was his own country. Nor does 
this excessive doubt about such plain matters of fact, about 
which the “artless Simeon” could scarcely have a prejudice, 
even late in life, contrast prettily with the exact and detailed 
knowledge which our author claims as to the personal appear- 
ance of the child Jesus, the education he received, and the 
influences which formed his character, of none of which does 
the honest narrative of Simeon drop a single hint, and in his 
vivid description of which our author ranges himself alongside 
of the Matthews and Lukes, Farrars and Geikies, whom he calls 
very hard names for introducing imaginative touches, and 
especially supplying from fancy the traits of the childhood of 
Jesus (pp. 15,16). That Jesus did receive the usual education of 
a village child, we agree with our author, however, in thinking 
probable, though that he was a learned Rabbi (p. 71) neither 
the artless Simeon nor any other record will permit us to 
believe ; nor indeed could the village school have given him 
the requisite training for such a function. Nor are we con- 
cerned to deny that such a man as he makes Jesus out to be 
might have been formed by the influences which he enumerates 
as having formed Rabbi Jeshua; but, again, that these influ- 
ences formed Jesus, we have absolutely no historical warrant 
for believing. 

The man that he actually portrays as “Rabbi Jeshua” 
cannot be said to be an unnatural kind of man. For it is not 
to be denied that the frank Rationalism which reduces Jesus 
at once to a man of his time and race, and which can praise 
the “rude chronicle” of Simeon-bar-Saddik, because in it “he 
is presented in his true character as a Hebrew fatalist and an 
Oriental prophet ;” does, by its very thorough neglect of all 
miracle, succeed in putting before us a life that might have 
been lived—a purely natural life for the time and scene. To 
ignore or pare away all that is above nature, and then refuse 
to trouble one’s-self about the marvellous consequents, of course 
succeeds in leaving a residuum that is, in a sense, natural. 
The life of Jesus here presented to us, accordingly, does not 
fit into the place in the history of the world, which the life of 
Jesus ought to fill, any more than a rushlight can take the 
place of the sun in our system ; it leaves the subsequent course 
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of history utterly unaccountable, and throws the student, as he 
traces back the varied lines of development to their source in 
this new creation, lost in puzzled amazement to see them 
centre in nothing, and each end, not in a beginning of adequate 
impulsive force, but in empty vacuity; but so long as one 
keeps his eyes shut to these things, it gives him a sketch of a 
being who might have lived at that time ; in a word, of a possible 
man. Weare asked to consider him the product of the ordinary 
influences about him; of school life, and manly rebellion 
against its traditional lore; of the influences of John the 
Baptist ; and of the experience of the painfully deep and 
sharp contest between the high and the low in a society that 
lacked a middle class (p. 25). We are asked to behold him, 
after that, as first an ascetic anchoret, drawing out a solitary 
hermit’s life in the wilderness, and then, after John’s imprison- 
ment, “ conscious of the power within him, of genius chastened 
by ascetic probation, and full of the great message which there 
was none now left to declare to men since Hanan was no more,” 
“once the learned Rabbi, but now the zealous Essene,” 
“hastening back to his native land to take upon him the 
fallen mantle of his master” (p. 71; cf. p. 85). The contra- 
diction of this picture with the “honest” and “ trustworthy” 
narrative of Simeon is characteristic: according to it Jesus 
was confessedly John’s Master (Mark i. 7); he began his 
preaching before John’s death (i. 14); the “hermit: lifé” is 
limited to forty days (i. 13); and it is a false view of “ that 
fox, Herod Antipas,” which makes him, like our author, only 
John the Baptist risen from the dead. 

Coming thus as an Essene, and with an Essene’s reputation 
for prophecy and magical healings, and being withal not only 
a“ great scholar,” a“ poet,” a “ devout ascetic,” a‘ pure-minded 
and gentle Rabbi,” but also “a great physician,” who healed 
the diseases and won the love and admiring wonder of the 
rabble ; it is not strange that Jesus obtained sudden fame as a 
miracle-worker (which reputation he vainly disclaimed), and 
perhaps, also, in a narrower circle as a prophet. As his life, 
so his teaching was essentially Essenic ; there is little original 
in what he taught, though his authoritative manner contrasted 
with the method of the Scribes, who were anxious to trace 
each statement back to some learned authority. He also dealt 
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originally with the law, though he never came in conflict with 
its teaching (p. 99). And in two points the matter even of his 
teaching may be called new: “his doctrine of the poor and 
ignorant,” and “his doctrine of the expected Messiah, whom 
he claimed to be” (p. 97). The first of these was, however, in 
essence Essenic (p. 99), and the second he shared with most of 
his contemporaries (p. 103); but not, it should be noticed, with 
the Essenes. He did not at first believe in his own Messiah- 
ship, but when once he reached that conviction he held it con- 
fidently (p. 121), and it gradually changed materially the 
character of his mission (p. 85). In his own view, his Messianic 
life and work came to so swallow up everything else that his 
teaching is of comparative unimportance. Thus his recorded 
utterances are fragmentary and without connection, and “no 
great ethical system, no strikingly novel views of morality, 
nothing in short beyond the teaching of the law of Moses, as 
studied according to its original spirit, is found in the sayings 
of Rabbi Jeshua” (p. 111). It is thus his character which is 
of chief importance. But he does not appear to have been 
essentially elevated above his age. His morality was asceti- 
cism, and its standard an impossible one, though his “ stern 
fanaticism ” “ condemned without scruple all who hesitated to 
go the same lengths with himself in the zealous pursuit of 
holiness” (p. 102). His exegesis, although it returned to the 
spirit of the Old Testament writers, led him into false views 
and expectations. His faith was Oriental fatalism (p. 128), led 
by which he marched calmly to his doom (p. 121). His 
philosophy was poor (p. 120), his logic Rabbinical (p. 118) ; 
even ignoble casuistry was not foreign to him (p. 110). He 
was, in a word, a well-meaning man, but just a man of his 
times, and nothing more. 

It is the less necessary to enter into any extended refutation 
of this view of the life of Jesus, that it is clearly inconsistent 
in its every detail with the one document on which it is pro- 
fessedly founded. Just those especial traits and “ facts” which 
transform Mark's narrative irrecognisably are supplied from the 
fancy of the modern writer. The distinctive feature of this 
reading of the biography, the germ out of which all else grows, 
and which determines its whole course, is the representation 
of John the Baptist as an Essene, his baptism of Christ as a 
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conversion to Essenism, and the gathering of disciples around 
Jesus as the founding of an Essenic community. But what 
authority is there for making John an Essene? Neither the 
“artless” narrative of Rabbi Simeon, nor the artful one of 
Josephus, nor anything in the Talmud, where the Essenes are 
not even mentioned, drops a hint to suggest it; but on the 
contrary, the sources manage in a very few words to make it 
the most unlikely of hypotheses. Even with Mark alone 
beneath us we may repeat Godet’s words : “If John was taught 
by the Essenes, it must be admitted that the only thing their 
instruction did for him was to lead him to take entirely opposite 
views on all points.”’ We may glance, however, at the 
assertions by which our author attempts to support his view, 
if only to gain some knowledge of his methods of work. John, 
then, he tells us, “ as a member of the sect of Hasaya, incul- 
cated the duty of washing in cold water as conducive to 
chastity” (p. 6). He passed his life in exhortation, denuncia- 
tion, and “ in the purifying rites of frequent washings” (p. 7). 
“Rabbi Simeon,” however, tells us that the meaning of John’s 
baptism was a totally different one from this, viz. unto the 
remission of sins, and that it was administered only on con- 
fession of sins; and that Jesus and his followers—who were, 
according to Rabbi Jeshua, John’s disciples—so far from 
inculeating frequent washings, were marked men for the 
opposite tendency (Mark vii. 1 seg.), to say nothing of the 
implication (Mark xi. 30) that John was not understood to be 
continuing a distinctive practice of a well-known sect. More- 
over, John’s Messianic hopes, his doctrine of sin as a matter of 
will, his isolated life, his free association with the people—all 
are in direct disproof of any Essenic tendency in him. And 
Jesus himself an Essene! One could have hoped that among 
English-speaking writers, at least, this out-worn fancy were long 
since consigned to deserved oblivion. One laughs at the 
elaborate proof that is offered (p. 89 seg.) in support of so 
impossible a proposition. Even such facts as that Christ 
sometimes visited the trans-Jordanic region, that he was a man 
of peace, that he was unmarried, that he believed in the im- 
mutability of the soul, are made to do duty in this interest. 
Facts are even invented, as that Jesus lived a hermit life, the 
1 Com. on Luke, Eng. Trans., i. 118. 
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duration of which is not set by Mark (p. 27, but cf. Mark i. 13), 
that he lived as an ascetic, and taught the duty of celibacy 
and of communion of goods and frequent ablutions. The 
main arguments are, however, drawn from his mild teaching, 
his asserted neglect of the great feasts at Jerusalem and of 
sacrifices, and his success as a physician. We may well 
content ourselves for reply to a reference of the reader to some 
discussion of this matter among recent writers." Here let us 
only note how inconsistent with the “trustworthy” chronicle 
of Simeon the whole contention is. Christ, whenever he was 
in Jerusalem, appears continually in the temple (Mark xi. 11, 
15, xii. 35, xiii. 1, xiv. 49); he ate the passover, involving 
the sacrifice (xiv. 12), though our author tries to escape this ; 
he commands others to sacrifice (i. 44); and he comes to 
Jerusalem in order to attend at least one feast. Many of the 
traits of Jesus’ life are the direct antipodes of Essenic require- 
ment, eg. they were the strictest known Sabbatarians (Jos. 
B. J. ii. 8. 9), Jesus was not (Mark ii. 23—iii. 6); they made 
much of constant lustrations (Jos. B. J. ii. 8. 5), Jesus did not 
(Mark vii. 1-23); they morbidly dreaded defilement, and 
avoided every contact, not only with strangers, but with all not 
of their sect (Jos. B. J. ii. 8. 5 and 10), Jesus mixed freely 
with all (Mark ii. 15); they distinctly denied the resurrection 
(Jos. B. J. ii. 8. 11), it was precisely the resurrection that 
Jesus affirmed (Mark xii. 18 seg.) ; they commended celibacy, 
while such passages as Mark x. 5 seg. (cf. ii. 19 seq.) sufficiently 
prove that Jesus had no low estimation of marriage. In sup- 
pressing these facts, it looks very much as if our author were 
suppressing truth. We ought not to be, however, ungrateful 
to him ; there is a depth beyond even him to which he might 
have gone. Or was Birnie’s book, as well as Seydel’s, published 
too late to be of service to him ?? 

Of course, such a man as “Rabbi Jeshua” is pictured, could 
not fail to come into conflict with the Sadduceeism of the ruling 


1 See, for instance, Lightfoot’s Com. on Colossians, p. 158 seg., where the 
refutation is complete. Cf. also the passage in The Legend of Thomas 
Didymus, p. 297. 

2 Birnie’s De invloed van de Hindoebeschaving, etc. (Deventer, 1881), 
goes so far as to hold that Buddhist doctrine and asceticism had already 
penetrated to Egypt, and Christ had visited Alexandria and learned of 
them. Seydel (1882) holds that Christ knew Buddhism, and accounts for 
much in the Gospels from its influence. 
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party. Like Savonarola, he became a political martyr—the van- 
quished opponent of established tyranny, and the instrument 
of his death was the same—“ unscrupulous falsification of 
evidence.” We wish we had space to quote the whole 
account of the trial and condemnation in our author’s words ; 
it must suffice, however, to indicate that he supposes Jesus to 
have been condemned by a trick of the high priest. “ Blas- 
phemy among the Jews consisted ... in the utterance of 
the divine name, and the Mishna states clearly that the 
blasphemer was not guilty until he expressed the name, 
‘which, when the judges heard, they were instructed to stand 
up and rend their garments, which might never again be 
sewed.’ How, then, are we to understand the fact thet after 
the simple answer, ‘I am,’ had been given by the prisoner, the 
high priest arose at once and called the Sanhedrim to witness, 
by the rending of his garments, that the divine name had been 
uttered, the pronunciation of which, according to its letters, 
condemned the prisoner to death? There is but one explanation 
possible, and this we find in reading the chronicle in Hebrew, 
for the word ‘I am’ was the ancient and original form of the 
holy name, by which Jehovah himself had made himself known 
to Moses. With hateful cunning the high priest placed on 
the words with which Rabbi Jeshua naturally answered the 
direct question, perhaps asked with that very object, a con- 
struction which must have appeared plainly unjust to every 
person present. He declared that the divine name had been 
spoken, when only an affirmative answer of the same sound 
had been given ; and on this malicious and arbitrary decision 
the death-doom of Rabbi Jeshua, whom the assembled San- 
hedrim had been unable to find guilty in any other matter, 
was cruelly pronounced.”* The “ cynical Roman’s” consent 
was easily obtained, and the populace quickly yielded their 
favour when they learned of the wilful blasphemy. So he 
was hurried to his death. And worse. “Like a Savonarola” 
here, too. “Rabbi Jeshua was fated to leave not even a relic 
of his mortality. The women who came to embalm his body 
found the tomb broken open, the body no longer within. The 
stone had been rolled away and the vanishing figure of a 
white-robed stranger was seen or believed to be seen by the 
1 Pp. 139-141. 
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terrified and dismayed mourners, who fled forthwith from the 
sepulchre.” Thus the curtain falls, for ever. “ Many were 
the legends which arose in consequence of this mysterious 
sequel to the history of the great Rabbi; but the chronicle of 
Simeon-bar-Saddik closes with the account of the open tomb 
and the trembling women ; and of Rabbi Jeshua, as of Moses, 
it may truly be said that ‘no man knoweth his sepulchre 
unto this day.’”? 

Thus our author leaves us standing over an empty tomb. 
It bears no message to him but of a broken sepulchre and a 
fleeing thief. How symbolic of the effect upon the reader of 
his own history! We gaze into its pages only to feel again 
that we are standing by an empty tomb. And can he actually 
think that the empty tomb under the walls of Jerusalem is 
not enough to found Christianity upon, and yet offer us his 
empty tomb as a substitute? He may hide from his readers 
that Mark’s Gospel closes in a poor torn and broken edge— 
prophetic of something beyond. But he cannot hide from 
students of history that his own gospel stretches out a terribly 
lame arm for the grasp of the future. Not the Christian only, 
seeking his Lord, but the historian also, seeking an adequate 
origin for all that has come from “ the Galilean prophet,” will 
point out to him that he has violently torn out the heart of 
the story, will shake wise heads as they observe him busied 
with the husks from which the life has fled. Not thus—not 
in this only—could have arisen that faith which believed and 
made the world believe in a Risen Lord. 


“ PHILOCHRISTUS ” AND “ ONEsSIMUs.” 2 


To pass from Rabbi Jeshua to Onesimus and Philochristus 
is like passing into anew world. The improvement in breadth 
of information, minuteness, and soundness of scholarship and 
literary power, is so vast, that we feel for a moment as if we 
had passed from some arid Sahara to a rich and fertile upland, 
and begin to steep our senses in the new delight. It is not long, 


1 P. 150. 

2 Philochristus: Memoirs of a Disciple of our Lord. Second Edition. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1878. And Onesimus: Memoirs of a Disciple of 
St, Paul, by the author of Philochristus. Ditto, 1882. 
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however, before we learn that, despite its external beauty, we 
have not yet reached a land in which a man may live. 
The luxuriant growth covers plague-spots from which arise 
poisonous exhalations, and we are soon almost ready to declare 
a preference for the hard, dry, and deadly, but at least not 
treacherous, air of the desert. The frank rationalism of Rabbi 
Jeshua may be more unlovely to look upon, but it is scarcely 
more pernicious, and it presents a sturdier and more manly 
front than the half timid but no less obnoxious rationalising 
of Philochristus. 

The deeper and more sensitive scholarship with which we 
have to deal is shown at once in the theory of the origin of the 
Gospels which our new books set themselves to commend. 
This is chiefly set forth in Onesimus, which, therefore, though 
the latest written of the two, demands our first consideration, 
inasmuch as it furnishes the basis of criticism of the docu- 
ments on which the exposition of the Life of Christ, given 
in Philochristus, is founded. Here, too, Strauss preceded 
Baur; but Strauss’s labours can but rank as baseless fabrics 
of dreams until Baur’s thesis is justified. It is not our 
purpose, however, to enter upon a detailed criticism of the 
documentary hypothesis of this author either. This is the 
less necessary that these books are understood to come from 
the same pen that gave us the learned article “Gospels” in 
the latest edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, to which 
Onesimus kindly directs our attention (p. 307), and in 
which a detailed and scientific account and defence of the 
theory here illustrated may be read in a sufficiently succinct 
form. Our object is fulfilled in giving a simple exhibition 
of its essential elements. 

The author, then, accounts for the resemblances between the 
Synoptic Gospels, not on the hypothesis that they borrowed 
from one another, but on the supposition that they are all 
three based on a common traditionary source, which he calls 
the “ Triple Tradition,” and which he would restore by picking 
out the parts of the gospel narrative common to Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. This “Triple Tradition” represents the 
most original form of the gospel history, and is most closely 
followed by Mark—though that Gospel only very roughly 
corresponds to it. So far we may go fairly well with the 
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author ; but from this point we diverge from him most widely. 
For, when we come to ask whether this “Triple Tradition” 
gives itself a trustworthy account of the life of Christ, the 
third book of Onesimus gives us an emphatic negative for 
reply. The writer holds that already, before the “ Tradition” 
had come to the hands of the Gospel-writers, it had passed 
through several stages of growth’ and had developed into 
almost irrecognisable shapes. Men in the early Church even 
seemed to vie with one another in inventing fulfilments for 
every Old Testament sentence in Jesus’ life, and in transferring 
to the region of literal fact every trope used by or of him.” 
Nor is the matter added to the “Triple Tradition” by our 
written Gospels any more trustworthy. The eighth book 
describes Onesimus’s amazement when he first ,heard it, and 
tries to illustrate its legendary origin. It is not until 
“towards the end of the reign of Vespasianus, or not much 
before,” that “the churches began to commit to writing the 
traditions and acts of the Lord;”* and not until “the second 
year of the Emperor Domitianus ”* that Onesimus first became 
acquainted with our Matthew, which seemed to him “a new 
Gospel,” “so great a change had fallen on the Church since I 
had last tarried in the great city about fifteen years before,” 
and the origin of which was absolutely uncertain. It was 
only after long and trying debate with himself that Onesimus 
could decide what he ought to do with the three written books 
of the gospel; but at last, being persuaded that if he let false- 
hood in upon the Church, the Lord would provide some future 
teachers who could “have skill to sift” it out again,® he 
determined, on a plea of expediency, to allow his flock to read 
them. For himself, however, he had knowledge of the truth : 
“There was a certain Philochristus, a Jew by birth, but not 
one of the Jewish faction, a man of some learning, who had 
studied Greek letters at Alexandria ; and he had been a disciple 
of the Lord Jesus, having himself seen the Lord in the flesh.” 
“From the lips of this, my beloved teacher, I received the 
tradition of the words and deeds of the Lord, pure and un- 
corrupted ; and it was no small strength and refreshment to 
hear the very sayings of Christ himself from one whose love 


1 Onesimus, p. 86. 2 P. 87. 3 P, 268. 
*P. 272. 5 P, 274. 6 Pp. 285. 
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of truth appeared in this saying of his: . . . that ‘he loved to 
think of the Lord Jesus as Son of man and also as Son of God; 
but he loved no less to think of him as the Eternal Truth, 
whom no lie could serve nor please.’”? 

Thus, in true apocryphal fashion, the writer puts forth 
Philochristus as the original and true Gospel in opposition 
to the corruptions of the canonical Gospels. Its acceptance as 
such involves the rejection of the entire Gospel of John,? and 
with it of all of the Synoptics which is not part of the Triple 
Tradition, as unknown to the immediate disciples of the Lord 
and probably false.* It involves still further the rationalising 
of everything miraculous contained in the Triple Tradition 
itself, and the total reconstruction of its narrative on non- 
miraculous lines. The reader of the article “Gospels,” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, alone, is not in a position to fully 
understand this attitude towards the gospel history. It 
is not for us to say whether or not Onesimus represents a 
later stage in the development of his opinions. But certainly 
from Onesimus we gain a clearer insight into the extreme 
radicalness of his attitude; here all semblance of historical 
caution is lost, and the writer frankly undertakes to recon- 
struct the Triple Tradition itself on fanciful and non-historical 
principles. We are at once exonerated from any attempt to 
refute his theories by this circumstance, and need only remark, 
in passing from them, that in approaching Philochristus the 
reader is to expect to find—from the author’s standpoint, 
mentally sublimated truth—from our standpoint, only an 
emasculated and harmonising Gospel, a Life of Christ which 
not only is founded on a contracted documentary basis, but 
which refuses to follow even that frankly ; which, in short, 
first rejects most of the historical material, and then recon- 

1 Pp. 269, 272. 

2 The Gospel of John had not been written when Philochristus and 
Onesimus wrote (although the Apostle John was already dead), and little is 
therefore said of it. But the ‘‘editor” of Philochristus kindly tells us that 
the author “ makes no mention of any of the acts, or long discourses, nor 
set dialogues of that Gospel,” yet holds the theology of it. In other words, 
the acts of John are apocryphal; perhaps the theology true. From the article 
‘** Gospels,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, we learn that John is a late 
forgery, at Ephesus, which may possibly preserve some historical traditions, 
though this cannot be proved. This article occupies in every way, however, 


a more cautious position than Onesimus. 
3 Onesimus, p. 283. 4 P, 273. 
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structs what it retained on the covert assumption that the 
supernatural, if not impossible, is at least incredible. We have 
before us, in other words, only another apocryphal Gospel, 
basing its facts on subjective feeling instead of historical testi- 
mony, and seeking to overturn in the interests of heresy the 
true account in the canonical books. 

We do not care to pause in this brief essay to go into the 
theology of Philochristus ; it must suffice to remark that it, 
too, is anti-supernaturalistic,’ and while professing to see in 
Jesus both the Son of man and the Son of God, represents him 
not only as “ verily a man in all points, sin only [but not errors, 
which are frequent] excepted,” * but also as mere man—perhaps 
something less than man. Philochristus will not be found 
entirely consistent in other things. Though professing “to 
make no mention of any of the acts, nor of the long discourses, 
nor set dialogues, of that Gospel,” he yet does frequently 
accept the testimony of John, both as to matters of action and 
teaching.® Though professing to substitute the true account 
for false accretions in the gospel history, he manufactures false 
accretions himself.* But in this he is always consistent: the 
supernatural is to him always a cxdvdaXor, and he will perform 
any mental gyration to be rid of it. 

It was not by inadvertence that we observed that the effect 
of this attempt to give us a Christ in no respect more than 
man, was to place before us a figure somewhat less than 
man. And if such a reconstruction of the gospel his- 
tory were not already condemned by its unhistorical method, 
it would be sufficiently condemned by the hideousness of the 
result. We may recognise in the frankly human Rabbi Jeshua 

1 Observe the treatment of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in Philochristus, 
pp. 173, 175, 206, 305, 322, 337, 340, 349; whence it is difficult to believe 
that the author believes in his personality. As to the person of Christ, he 
apparently holds an extreme Kenosis view. Compare his doctrine of the 
Eucharist, p. 345, and his denial of the legitimacy of prayer for earthly 
things, p. 240. 

2 Onesimus, p. 242. 

3 Eg. p. 35, John baptizing at Bethany beyond. Jordan; p. 198, his 
brothers did not believe in him ; p. 204, the bread from heaven ; p. 239, no 
man can come to him except the Father draw him; p. 258, “the Word of 
God ;” p. 305, last promise, the Spirit; p. 308 (doubtingly), washing the 
disciples’ feet ; p. 322, one fold and one shepherd ; p. 341, the waste of the 
ointment. 


4 It would require too much space to collect these: a sufficient number 
to justify the statement will come out incidentally in the text. 
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a human being like ourselves—the true product of his times, 
as human as any gifted Jew of his day. But Philochristus’s 
Lord differs from other men, but differs in such a direction 
that he commands our pity rather than our love and admira- 
tion. Why should we hesitate to say it?—the Jesus of 
Philochristus disturbs, pains, even disgusts us. We turn 
away from him, feeling that we have been observing one men- 
tally weak; the creature of circumstance, the prey of chance 
—not unlikely mentally diseased. 

The cause of this painful effect is simply the author's 
unmeasured zeal to be rid of the supernatural, and the mis- 
fortune of his position that forces him to deal with it in 
detail, and not, like the author of Rabbi Jeshua, en masse. He 
carries this so far as to have set the task before him to 
account elaborately on natural [7] grounds for everything un- 
usual or striking in Christ’s life. Not only are his miracles 
explained away; not only are his prophecies reduced to 
prognostications, but his every act is arranged for beforehand, 
and he is not allowed to have even the usual foresight or the 
usual self-determination of the average man. The life is so 
triumphantly rid of all superhuman elements, that it is 
almost rid of all super-physical ones as well, and the hero 
perilously approaches at times a state of imbecility, and never 
escapes that of a puppet moved by wires from without. The 
biographer no doubt had a hard and delicate task before him ; 
his measure of success in it is only another proof, if another 
were needed, that to take away the divine Jesus is to leave 
us no Jesus at all; that his whole life was so transfused with 
his divinity that it cannot be separated out from it without 
tearing with it the humanity too. 

To justify what we have said, we need only to beg our readers 
to observe with us—it is a trial to observe it anew, even for a 
good purpose—that the author of Philochristus not only denies 
to Jesus any well-considered plan, but represents him as driven 
hither and thither (to the distress and disgust of his followers), 
without purpose of his own, and always by impulse from 
without ; not only denies to him any independent or consis- 
tent mental life, but makes him heavy, slow-minded, change- 
able, wavering, and ever the recipient, rather than the source 
of mental impression. The Jesus of Philochristus, in both act 
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and thought, is always the creature of external circumstances ; 
he neither acts for himself nor thinks for himself, and he 
receives the thoughts of others with visible effort. On his 
very first appearance on the page of the history,’ he is made 
to exhibit his essentially hesitating and uncertain disposition. 
He is standing before a possessed boy, and Philochristus (not 
unnaturally) “marvelled at the manner of his dealing with 
the youth.” “For, first of all, when he looked upon the 
youth, his face seemed swallowed up with pity ; and then of a 
sudden it changed again; he stretched out his arm as one 
having authority, and as if on the point to bid the evil spirits 
depart ; and this he did twice, but twice again he drew back 
his arm, as if changing his purpose. Then, at the last, the 
pity came back into his face all in an instant, so that his fea- 
tures seemed even melted therewith, and he stooped down 
and embraced the boy and kissed him, and, as I thought, he 
whispered words in his ear. But this I know not for certain; 
howbeit the boy, in any case, ceased from his raging, and no 
longer struggled, but lay still and quiet, only muttering and 
moaning a little.” This was not, however, a cure, for sub- 
sequently * the same boy comes before us as a raving demoniac, 
and then, happily, is cured. We do not know how this 
narrative may strike our readers; to us it seems altogether 
like other apocryphal miracles, even in a literary point of 
view infinitely below those of the Gospels. Its purpose is 
to suggest the difficulty to Jesus of the task of healing; for, 
throughout Philochristus’s narrative, as at Nazareth (p. 199), 
“he laid his hands on a few [only] that were sick of slight 
diseases, and healed them, and even these not without labour.” 
But it suggests, equally with that, the unsteady, uncertain, 
wavering will and hesitating purpose of Jesus. 

The same traits are made even more prominent in the heal- 
ing of the Syro-Phcenician woman’s daughter (p. 226); in the 
account of which the questions, which in the Gospel are ques- 
tions of trial to the woman, are made questions of doubt in 
Jesus. “But he answered us, still not turning his face, ‘I am 
not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’ Yet 
as he spake, he slackened his going, and spake, as it were, 
like unto one doubting somewhat, and willing to have his 

1 Philochristus, p. 48. 2 P, 98. 
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words amended. Now came the woman in haste up to him 
and threw herself before his feet and said, ‘Lord, help me!’ 
Then Jesus stayed. Yet did he still keep his eyes fixed on 
that which he saw afar off, and for a brief space he was silent : 
but then he said, as though he were asking a question ‘of his 
own soul, ‘It is not meet to take the children’s bread, and cast 
it unto the dogs.’ But the woman answered, ‘ Truth, O Master, 
yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from the master’s 
table When Jesus heard these words, he turned his face 
straightway from the glory of the mountain and looked down 
on the woman; and behold, he rejoiced more because of that 
which he beheld nigh unto him, than because of the glory 
that was afar off. For the fashion of his countenance was 
changed so as I cannot describe it. And immediately he 
stooped down and took the woman by the hand and raised her 
up and said unto her, ‘O woman, great is thy faith ; be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt.’” Neither was this, however, a cure; 
as the writer is careful to explain, the girl was healed, not by 
the word of Christ, but by a word concerning Christ, “even at 
the mention of the name of Jesus;” not, then, by Jesus, but 
by herself and her vivid imagination and hopes; for all of 
which the way had been characteristically prepared, some two 
pages beforehand, by the anxious explanation that the mother 
had instilled into her afflicted daughter the hope of being healed 
by Jesus ; an explanation now reiterated, lest it should be for- 
gotten, and Jesus be given some credit by the unwary reader. 
The whole effect of the conversation between Jesus and the 
woman went forth not from him to any one, but from her to 
him. “But when Jesus had heard the words of the Syro- 
Phcenician woman, he was no longer minded to journey towards 
the north” (p. 227). “For the faith of the Syro-Pheenician 
had strangely moved him, insomuch that he spake as if the 
Redemption were nearer than it had been before” (p. 228). 
“ But whether it had been revealed to our Master through the 
wofds of the Syro-Pheenician, . . . concerning this I know 
“nothing; but Quartus judgeth that it was so” (p. 228). Now, 
this is not only a but the characteristic feature of the life of 
Christ according to Philochristus. The Kenosis doctrine of the 
person of Christ is sufficiently distasteful to us, but this is 


Kenotism run mad ; and the mode in which the gradual reve- 
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lation of his nature and mission is represented as coming to 
Jesus is intolerable. Everything is from without, and the recep- 
tion of a thought by Jesus is attended with throes as if of par- 
turition. John repeats a Psalm, and “when he came to the 
words, ‘Thou which hast showed me great and sore troubles, 
shalt give me life again, and shalt bring me up from the depths 
of the earth;’ then indeed the face of Jesus kindled with a 
marvellous light, and he bade John cease. But he himself 
sat still musing, and his lips moved like unto one repeating the 
same words over and over again: ‘Thou shalt bring me up 
again from the depths of the earth’” (p. 198). So the thought 
of a resurrection first dawned on his mind. Once again, the 
disciples were quoting Scripture, and one of them said: “God 
will provide himself a lamb for the burnt-offering.” “And 
at these words . . . the countenance of Jesus changed as if he 
had heard some new word of God,” and “he began at this time 
to see clearly that he must needs die for Israel, even as” [but 
apparently only as] “John the son of Zachariah had died” 
(p. 205). Even a ¢wit brought revelations: when they wished 
to make him king, Jesus took no heed thereof, until one threw 
himself in the way, crying that “it was better for a man to 
lose his life as John the Prophet had lost it, than to save it as 
Jesus desired to save it. Thereat Jesus stayed for an instant, 
and litted his eyes from the ground ; howbeit not in anger, but 
rather as he is wont to do... whensoever he heareth a Voice 
of God” (p.191). The reader must guard himself, however, 
from imagining that Philochristus wishes to represent J: esus as 
a second Socrates, in these allusions to a “ Voice of God ;’ 

voice came to Jesus save through the external medium es a 
fellow-man’s words, for Jesus was original in nothing—never 
the leader, but always the led. He was not a second Socrates, 
then, only because he was less than Socrates. 

Nor is this uncertainty, indecision, and painful insufficiency 
confined to his teaching only. In small and great affairs alike 
Philochristus’s Jesus never knows what to do, and greatly tries 
his followers (if such a term may be used) by his aimless and 
visibly baffled behaviour. The “shadow of doubt and expect- 
ancy” that clouded his brow never left him. It is impossible not 
tosympathise with thelittle body of weary disciples, dragged back 
and forth without purpose or result, at every hint of danger or 
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freak of restlessness. No wonder “that some of them murmured 
concerning their many flights and wanderings” (p. 208); that 
“they accompanied him sorely against their will” (p. 224), and 
it seemed to them that there was no end to such flittings. No 
wonder that “the manner of Jesus . . . disquieted them and 
made some of them doubt,” as “ he appeared like unto one wait- 
ing for a message and marvelling somewhat that the message 
came not” (p. 224). It must have been weary work indeed ! 
Not that Philochristus fails to not only suggest but assign a 
reason for every movement. Now it is a light “held up by 
night in Tiberias (on I know not what report or rumour of 
some danger intended to Jesus by Herod, or some marching 
forth of the Thracian guard)” (p. 224) ; now any mere report of 
impending danger (p. 208), and a restless aimless seeking of “a 
revelation” on the part of Jesus; but always some special and 
momentary impulse. How different the Gospels! or Mark! or 
the “Triple Tradition”! There all is order, and settled, 
wisely-laid, and firmly-held plan. Jesus adapts his movements 
to the requirements of his work, and every movement stands 
out lucidly as part of a great and accomplishing purpose—he 
bends circumstances to his will, and makes his very enemies 
work out his plans. Here he is but a feather in the grasp of 
the wind, and drifts about at the pleasure of any one who will 
kindly supply a little motive-power. There he attains a lofty 
independence of thought and action never attained by another 
son of man ; here he is the most painfully dependent actor an 
account of whom history has preserved. 

So eager is Philochristus to exclude every possibility of 
superhuman knowledge in Jesus that he elaborately explains 
beforehand every source of his knowledge, even of the most 
natural and minute facts. He would not, for the world, omit 
telling us, for instance, that Jesus saw Zaccheus in the tree 
(p. 291) as he passed, or that he was—somewhat startlingly 
and painfully—a hearer of his disciples’ dispute as to pre- 
eminence (p. 266). He tells us (inconsistently quoting John) 
that Jesus “knew what was in man” (p. 280). But what 
notion he can attach to the phrase it puzzles us to make out. 
Jesus is jealously guarded by him from any exhibition of either 
forecast of acts, or insight into character. Even to the end he 
knows not whom to trust, nor what to do, save as guided and 
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instructed by more sagacious friends. No more pitiable 
account of Jesus’ last days, we are persuaded, has ever been 
penned than is here given to us, in this interest. It is due to 
a suggestion from Matthew that he rides into Jerusalem on an 
ass, for, as they entered Bethphage, Matthew saw an ass, and 
remembering, repeated the well-known prophecy. “Now 
Jesus overheard these words but said nothing ; yet, as it seemed 
to me, he took note thereof” (p. 307). Accordingly he sent 
Matthew and a companion next day after the ass. It was due to 
an arrangement of Jesus’ own that the multitudes met him with 
hosannahs as he entered the city. For “Jesus gave command 
. . . that certain of the disciples should go before the rest into 
Jerusalem, even to our friends and companions there, for to 
instruct them concerning the time of the going down of Jesus, 
that they might come forth to meet us” (pp. 307, 312). And 
yet in the midst of all these preparations he had not even yet a 
plan of action; “rather, he was as one waiting and expecting, 
looking perchance for some sign of the will of the Lord” (p. 313). 
He approached the gate of the city, still “rapt in other matters ; 
even as if he heard not the shouting nor the singing, neither 
understood the meaning thereof” (p. 315); his “countenance 
was wistful,” and “there seemed, as it were, a shadow of doubt 
and expectancy upon his face” (p. 315). Yet when at length 
the Pharisees fairly drag his attention to the shouting multitudes, 
he sees in their hosannahs “the very voice of the Father in 
Heaven speaking by his little ones on earth, and showing unto 
him how there must be no sign of fire from heaven” (p. 316). 
So!—and so he was expecting this—and it was due only to 
this accident that he learned even at this late date not to 
expect it. It was not Jesus, but Joseph of Arimathea, whose 
forecast of danger kept Jesus a day or two in quiet at Bethany ; 
and whose skill it was which prepared the secret chamber for 
the passover, and gave the secret sign for its discovery (p. 331). 
Nay, so little insight had Jesus into the character of men, 
that although he allowed himself to be led in this matter by 
Joseph, he had actually chosen Judas to be the medium of 
communication with him, and was prevented from betraying 
all only by an accident (p. 338), and that accident was Judas’s 
unexpected absence in conference with the priests. It was 
due only to instruction from others that he came at last to 
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suspect Judas (p. 339). Even at the very end, the poor 
creaking machinery enters : it was only because a hasty and 
terrified messenger from Joseph pressed into the room that 
Jesus led his disciples from the passover-chamber ; and once 
out he stood helpless, in characteristic but most painful per- 
plexity. Can amore appalling spectacle be imagined than this 
poor hunted and harmless man standing there in the midnight 
street, in the midst of disciples depending on him for guidance 
(why they should continue to do so, who can tell?) “ looking 
up to the sky” (p. 348). “First he made two or three steps 
towards the temple and the tower of Antonia ”—“ but then,” 
his nobler impulse giving way, he turned in flight “towards 
the gate that leadeth to the vale of Kidron,” evidently 
intending to seek safety in Bethany. A messenger meets 
him with information that his enemies beset the road (p. 352), 
and so (“ therefore” says our author unhesitatingly) he turned 
aside to Gethsemane. There Judas found him. Alas! this 
poor timid hunted man is not the Jesus of history, and cannot 
be either the Lord of our souls or the founder of the Christian 
faith. To Philochristus also we must say: “You have taken 
away our Lord.” 

No one would expect such a Jesus as this to work mairacles ; 
and if Philochristus started with this conception of the Master, 
we do not at all wonder that he felt bound to explain away the 
miracles, Apart from this, his success as a “naturaliser” is 
not striking. First of all, he tries to limit the miracles to cases 
of healing. “Once only,” we are told, “did Jesus so much as 
appear to adventure to alter the course of the world” (p. 235), 
and “ methinks,” it is added, “even here he did it only in 
appearance.” In other words, Jesus’ bidding the storm cease 
is entirely parallel—the comparison is Philochristus’s own— 
with Cesar’s calming the frightened boatmen with the assurance 
that they bore quite too precious freight for the storm to over- 
whelm. We turn with mingled amazement and amusement 
from Philochristus’s two pages to the few lines of the Triple 
Tradition : “ Let us go across to the other side. They took 
Hi(m) in a boat. They wak(e) Hi(m), say(ing), We perish ; 
and he arising rebuked the win(d). And there was a calm. 
He said to them, Your faith! They said, ‘Who is this that 
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even the wind obey(eth) him?’”’ One would like to know 
who, behind this simple narrative, has favoured the writer 
with more accurate information. The raising of Jairus’s 
daughter he accounts for by the remark : “ All men supposing 
her to be dead” (p. 233). The miracles of the walking on 
the water and of the loaves and fishes—about both of which the 
“ Triple Tradition ” is perfectly explicit—are elaborately ex- 
plained as misunderstood tropes. It is by such methods that 
he reduces all miracles to cases of healing. Next he limits 
the diseases healed : “ As thou knowest, Jesus doth not adven- 
ture to heal all afflictions and all diseases. And even if the 
affliction be such as can be healed, yet he healeth not except 
there be first faith” (p. 147). “Then he passed along the ranks 
of the sick people; and wheresoever he perceived that any could 
be healed, he laid his hands on them, and lo! they were at once 
freed from their infirmities; and many unclean spirits were 
driven out from those that were possessed. Now, most of them 
that were healed had been possessed with evil spirits ; but others 
were lunatic, or sick of the palsy, or of fever, or had impediments 
in their speech. But Jesus hada marvellous power to discern, 
methought, not only them that had faith from them that had 
not, but also such diseases as were to be cured from such as 
were not to be cured, because it was not prepared for hii 
that he should cure them” (p. 100). We need not pause to 
point out how diverse this is from the few and simple words 
of the “ Triple Tradition,” for which it is substituted (cf. Mark i. 
32-34), nor to ask what Onesimus would have thought of these 
accretions could he have seen them. Next, Philochristus is 
careful to make the cures that he allows usually gradual and 
always difficult to Jesus, as has been already illustrated; and 
then uses his best endeavours to reduce most of them to the 
casting out of demons. <A good deal of space is then devoted 
to an exposition of the nature of possession. It is traced to 
malaria (p. 42), and this judgment supported by an array of 
invented “ facts,” while no attempt is made to shield Jesus 
from the effects of the inevitable inference that he partook in 

1 Encyclopedia Britannica, ed. Stoddart, p. 705+. We quote from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, inasmuch as we wish to use this version of the 


Triple Tradition, and the little work recently published by Dr. Abbott and 
Mr. Rashbrooke has not yet come to our hand. 
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or countenanced so gross a superstition. As the upshot of the 
whole matter, we cannot see why Carlyle’s description of the 
Irvingites might not serve equally well as Dr. Abbott’s 
description of Christ and His companions: were they not also 
a batch of “ hysterical women and crack-brained enthusiasts ” ? 
and do not the words equally apply: “They also pretend to 
‘work miracles, and have raised more than one weak bedrid 
woman, and cured people of ‘nerves,’ or, as they themselves 
say, ‘cast devils out of them’” ?? 

After the instances that have been incidentally given, it 
will not be necessary to give any extended examples of the 
author’s dealing with individual miracles. It is enough to 
note for comparison with Rabbi Jeshua that he explains 
the healing of the Gadarene by supposing that the deluded 
man fancied in his ravings that he had a legion of swine in 
him, and that Jesus had ordered them back into “the abyss” 
(p. 133). It is not uninteresting to trace the growth of the 
writer’s confidence in this explanation. It is first suggested 
in “Through Nature to Christ,” on the strength of a passage 
in the “ Arabic Gospel of the Infancy,” which declared of a 
demoniac who had been exorcised that “demons, in the shape 
of crows and serpents, began to go forth, fleeing out of his 
mouth.” ? When the article “Gospels” was written, it is thought 
“perhaps more likely” that the story was entirely unhis- 
torical, inasmuch as the names “Gadara,” “Gerasene,” and 
“Gergesa” might all be significant. In Philochristus there is 
a return to the first guess. And in Onesimus (pp. 97-99) he 
makes Artimidorus discuss the matter at length, and elabor- 
ately illustrate and explain the origin of the “legend” on this 
supposition. It is needless to observe that there is no proof 
that such stories as that in the “ Arabic Gospel of the Infancy” 
were current in Christ’s time; that if they were, there is 
nothing to connect them with this narrative, which does not 
represent the swine as coming forth from the man; and that 
the “ Triple Tradition ” on this occurrence is thoroughly simple 
as to the main matter involved. 


1 Letter to his Mother, of October 20, 1831. 

2 Note the literary skill with which the author prepares for such expla- 
nations in Philochristus by prefixing an admirably written narrative of a 
similar exorcism at page 44. 
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The resurrection of our Lord presents an especially difficult 
matter for this author to handle. Mark’s Gospel ends abruptly 
at the empty tomb, and, according to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Mark ends here “ because the common [or triple] tradition 
ended here, and because he scrupled to add anything to the 
notes and traditions which he knew to rest on higher authority 
than his own.”’ (Oh that the writer had either granted to 
Mark the benefit of his judgment—“ if this be true, it stamps 
with the seal of a higher authority such traditions as have been 
preserved to us by so scrupulous a writer ”—or imitated him 
at least in his scrupulousness!) Like Rabbi Jeshua, then, 
Philochristus should have left us standing before an empty 
grave-_to draw our own inferences. But Philochristus 
chose to be “here unlike himself” (p. 412), and “to 
depart from his usual course,” and subscribe himself a 
witness to the Lord’s “resurrection.” Not that the author 
believes in a “resurrection ;” he apparently follows Keim in 
spiritualising the fact away while retaining the name, and 
thus makes Onesimus (p. 110), after careful inquiry, say: 
“ The sum of all seems to be that the body of Christus was . 
not indeed raised from the grave—for that were against all 
course of nature ; and besides, if it had been so, why was the 
Tradition silent on the proofs of so great a wonder ?—but that 
some kind of image or phantasm of the mind represented him 
to his followers after his decease.” Thus he has no recourse 
save to the worn-out vision hypothesis, and we are condemned 
to see again all the Christian world—Paul most elaborately?— 
made out to be a pack of “crack-brained enthusiasts” or 
weak-minded visionaries, it matters little which you call them. 
The theory is discussed in Onesimus, but to Philochristus is 
committed the task of giving it force by clothing it with a life- 
like narrative. But in his way, as in the way of others before 
him, a twofold difficulty stood : he must make universal vision- 
seeing appear natural, and he must gain a fair and natural 
starting-point for the vision-seeing. In the former matter he 
has fared about as ill as his predecessors. To account for the 
empty tomb, he suggests the removal of the body by the autho- 
rities (p. 375). To gain time, he does away with the historical 
“third day,” elaborately explaining away Christ’s prediction, 

1 Encyc. Brit. Art. “ Gospels.” 2 Onesimus, p. 243. 
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and apparently forgetting Paul’s testimony, and puts most of 
the visions at a long distance of time after Christ’s death. And 
the only effect on the reader of the multiplication of the 
visionaries is here, too, an increasing sense of the unreality and 
impossibility of the whole account. In order to gain a starting- 
point for the visions—we are speaking now calmly and 
advisedly—Philochristus sinks to the lowest device ever yet 
adventured by critic or “ apocryphalist.” It was bad enough 
for Celsus to rail that the belief that Jesus had risen originated 
in the ravings of a half-mad woman, or for Renan to seize the 
hint, and elaborate it into his famous chapter that makes it the 
creation of a grateful woman’s love. Philochristus actually dares 
to trace it back to the frenzy of a traitor’s remorse, and to 
propagate it thence through a bereft follower’s dreams. We 
repeat it—-for we hope our readers will have difficulty in credit- 
ing it,—just as Caracalla’s remorseful fancy pictured his mur- 
dered brother’s wraith as continually pursuing him, so Judas’s 
remorse pictured the betrayed Jesus on his track, and THIS was 
the origin of the faith in the resurrection of their Lord which 
brought peace back to the hearts and glorified the lives of the 
youthful Christian community! We prefer transcribing the 
terrible passage to abstracting it :— 


“ As one in a dream, scarce knowing what I did, I bent my way towards 
the gate of the valley of Kidron. Here I was musing how but yesterday, in 
this very place, I had walked by the side of Jesus, even at his right hand, 
and how the touch of his arm had held me up in my stumbling : when, be- 
hold, I started back as if I had seen a spirit. For the voice of one close to 
me in the twilight whispered, with an hissing sound, ‘ He is not dead.’ I 
looked, and behold! Judas stood before me. His face was pale, and his 
eyes glared, and passion so wrought his features that they moved and 
quivered, as if against his will, like unto the features of one possessed by 
Satan. When I drew back from him, at first he would have stayed me ; 
but seeing that I loathed him, he also drew back, and said, ‘ Nay, be not 
afraid ; I cannot betray another. But he is not dead. Hast thou not seen 
him?’ I marvelled at him, but said nothing, only shaking my head. 
Then Judas replied, ‘Think not that I have slain him ; he liveth ; he 
hunteth me to death ; these three times have I seen him. I have not slain 
him. Why, then, doth he yet hunt me? But thou, thou didst love him ; be 
thou at peace with me.’ Saying these words, he came forward again to have 
taken me by the hand ; but I could not. Then he turned away and laughed 
such a laugh as I pray God I may never hear again. But as he departed, he 
cried aloud, ‘Thou rememberest his words, “ It were better for him that he 
had never been born :” verily he was a prophet.’ Then he laughed again, 
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even such another laugh as before ; and he cursed the God that made him. 
With that he went his way, and I saw him no more. 

“ For a while I stood where I was, as if in a trance, almost expecting that 
the words of Judas should prove true, and that Jesus should come forth to 
me out of the air around me. Then I passed through the gate of Kidron, 
and crossing the brook, I began to go out by the way which leadeth to 
Bethany. But even as I went up the mountain, I pondered over the words 
of Judas, ‘ He is not dead ; I have seen him,’ for I could not forget them, 
nor put them out of my mind, and behold, whithersoever I looked in the 
twilight, all things bore witness unto Jesus, and seemed to say the same 
words, ‘ We have seen him ; he is not dead.’”—(Pp. 366, 367.) 


From this beginning grew everything! Surely we may close 
the self-refuted book in silence. Do we not rightly judge that 
a book which presents such a picture of Christ as this does, 
does not need refutation ; that a book which seriously proposes 
to found the belief in Christ’s resurrection in the ravings of a 
crazed murderer does not deserve refutation ? 


Mr. Hart’s “ AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JuDAs.” ! 


The passage is easy from a reconstruction of the life of 
Christ which assigns to Judas so important a function as the 
origination of the legend of the resurrection of his Master, to 
a formal autobiography of Judas himself, though the transition 
is otherwise marked enough, and we need to apologise to Mr. 
Hart for having brought his book into such company. For 
although in scholarship and literary character Mr. Hart’s 
book is far below Philochristus, in reverence and truth it is 
far above it; and although Mr. Hart has not escaped the 
invention of some apocryphal details and rationalising ex- 
planations—some of them offensive—here and there ? his book 
founds itself on the frank admission of the trustworthiness of 
our Gospels, and seldom strays from them. Some of these 
sins, as well as some of those of omission, may be fitly ex- 
plained, moreover, by the circumstance that the narrative is 


1 The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot: a Character Study. By the 
Rev. James W. T. Hart, M.A. London: Kegan Paul and Co., 1884. 

2 Eg. p. 51, where the details of the process of the reanimation of the 
widow’s son are given with the effect of losing the majesty of the narrative, 
and suggesting a dubious theory of the working of Jesus’ miraculous 
power; p. 70, where the need of deliberation in Jesus is needlessly 
asserted ; p. 79, as to the process of recovery in the Gergesene; p. 101, 


where a sentimental reason is given for the feeding of the five thousand, 
ete. 
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placed in the mouth of Judas, who neither knew all that 
Christ did or said, nor can be deemed incapable of occasional 
rationalism. It is a small matter that we cannot confess to 
have found the literary form which Mr. Hart has adopted 
sustained throughout. It is of more importance that we feel 
obliged to confess that, to our mind, he fails in its main pur- 
pose, and neither gives us a consistent and credible account of 
Judas’s career nor solves the problem of his motive in his 
treason. The sentimental ruffian, introspective scoundrel, 
and immoral moraliser here held up to our view, seems to us a 
psychological impossibility ; the man who could have written 
as Mr. Hart makes Judas write would have been capable of 
any mean villainy, except just that which he makes Judas 
commit ; and we are not surprised that he plainly does not 
himself know whether he is writing a journal, a history, or a 
sermon, whether for his own sole eye or for his contemporaries 
or posterity. As for the motives of his treachery, we are 
grateful to Mr. Hart that he has not followed the rationalists 
and made a pet of the betrayer, and set himself to exhibit the 
sinlessness, if not nobility, of his action. But beyond that we 
cannot praise his effort to disentangle the skein of his motives, 
still less to trace the evolution of his purpose. We do not, 
indeed, doubt that fear for himself, anger at his Master for his 
reproofs, and, above all, cupidity for wealth, entered into his 
motives: but the Fourth Gospel much more satisfactorily 
exhibits the matter than Mr. Hart, and the introduction of 
outraged Messianic hopes only complicates instead of explain- 
ing the problem. Judas, like Satan, requires a Milton for his 
analyser ; the evil that is in such men is pitched in a key of 
immensity, and is far less complex in its origin and outlets 
than we are inclined to think. The simple account of the 
Fourth Gospel stands, at all events, still as not only the most 
consistent and likely, but the sole probable one. Whatever 
other motives beyond what are there uncovered entered into 
his Satanic purpose, we may be sure pierced it only as veins 
of ore pierce a mountain, and we but confuse our minds when 
we direct attentionto them. Great evil, like great good, is apt 
to be simple ; and the divine truth that, if the eye be single, 
the whole body shall be full of light, undoubtedly has its evil 
counterpart. 
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Mr. Hart warns us not to regard his little book as in any 
sense a life or study or history of Christ. We regret that 
we cannot help it. Inthe nature of the case, it is an 
apocryphal Gospel conceived from the standpoint—not in- 
deed of Mr. Hart—but of Judas. It is an evayyé\cov Kata 
*Iovda. We rejoice, however, that we are exonerated from 
criticising it as a presentation of the history of Jesus by the 
circumstance that, in the intention of the author himself, it 
does not stand for truth. It is professedly a partial, broken, 
and incomplete view of the history, such a view as might be 
taken by a Judas, such a view as might be taken and yet the 
soul be lost ; and yet a view which, just because recognising 
the essential facts of the history as facts, comes far nearer the 
truth than either of the books we have been criticising. Mr. 
Hart follows Stier in holding that Judas did not see, even in 
his remorse, that Jesus was more than the “Son of man,’ and 
failed of the knowledge of his sonship to God, which the 
Spirit only subsequently brought fully to the minds of his 
followers. It may be so; certainly it is overwhelmingly 
probable that Judas did not consciously betray the Lord God 
himself. “They sinned ignorantly through unbelief.” Alas! 
that men to-day, after the Resurrection, after Pentecost, after 
the fuller revelations of the Spirit through the apostles, can 
still be found who can take a Judas-view of the Son of God! 
“T tell you that if the mighty works that are done in thee had 
been done in Sodom and Gomorrah, they had repented long 
ago in sackcloth and ashes.” 


Dr. CLaRKE’s “ LEGEND oF THomas Dipymus.”! 


It is interesting to observe how much more natural Jesus 
appears as seen through Mr. Hart’s Judas, despite its 
partial view, than as seen through Philochristus. It is a 
paradox, no doubt, but historic truth no less, that nothing is 
more entirely unnatural than the unnaturally natural Jesus 
that rationalism from Paulus down has invented for the wonder 
of the puzzled world, while in proportion as his supernatural 
character is admitted does Jesus appear historically natural. 


1 The Legend of Thomas Didymus, the Jewish Sceptic. By James Freeman 


Clarke. Boston: Lee and Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 
1881. 
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This great truth is illustrated again in Dr. Clarke’s Legend of 
Thomas Didymus. We are struck at once on opening it with 
the comparative naturalness of the Jesus it presents to us above 
the Jesus of Rabbi Jeshua or Philochristus, And the reason 
lies open to every eye: “I am unable,” says the preface, “ to 
read the story without the conviction that Jesus possessed 
some extraordinary power over nature and life” (p. viii); and 
accordingly, throughout the book, Jesus appears endowed with 
superhuman—no, preternatural—or at least unusual power and 
wisdom, and thus stands somewhat naturally in the place in 
the world’s history which Jesus confessedly occupied. Above 
all, it is impossible to deny the resurrection of Christ and 
retain any historical probability ; the life of Jesus, reduced to 
its lowest dimensions, demands the resurrection as its natural 
and necessary crown—the course of subsequent history rational- 
ised to its extreme limit demands it as its root. It is actually 
easier to contend (with Loman, for instance), that there was 
no Jesus, than, admitting his existence, to deny his resurrec- 
tion. It is a homage which all historical studies must pay to 
truth, on pain of betraying their origin in a non-natural and 


philosophising fancy, that they must frankly own the resurrec- 
tion of Christ to have actually occurred. Here we see another 
reason for the stronger impression of probability which Dr. 
Clarke’s Jesus makes on the reader’s mind. Dr. Clarke says : 


“The main fact that Jesus after his death came again to his disciples in 
visible form, and created a faith in immortality which transformed their 
whole being, seems to me undeniable. . . . With all respect for those 
who believe that the apostles imagined that they saw their Master and 
that this self-illusion was the foundation on which the religion was built 
which converted Europe to faith in a Jewish Messiah, the supposition 
appears to me historically incredible. The house which is to stand must 
be founded on the rock of reality, not on the sand of delusion.”—(P. 10.) 


Accordingly, in the history itself, Dr. Clarke represents the 
resurrection of Christ as an actual and very real occurrence. 
Now this is a great advance over the books we have hitherto 
had before us; and it is apparent that Dr. Clarke’s historical 
conception of Jesus and the nature of the work he did must be 
very far above that of either Rabbi Jeshua or Philochristus. 

The influence of his truer historical sense becomes apparent 
again in his dealing with “the written books of the Gospel” as 
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Onesimus calls them. In his hands, at last, John’s Gospel 
obtains recognition, and the immense weight of the historical 
demonstration of the genuineness of our Gospels appears to 
be felt by him. 

We must not leave the impression that his attitude towards 
or dealing with the narrative is altogether satisfactory ; we 
only mean to say it is far more satisfactory than that of the 
other apocrypha we have been discussing. He admits that the 
books sprang from their traditionally reputed authors, although 
John’s was actually penned (from his lips) by an Ephesian 
scribe; that they are authentic, genuine, and historically 
credible. The colouring of the narrative they give is not, how- 
ever, treated as altogether trustworthy—perhaps Dr. Clarke 
would express it by saying that he does not hold them to be 
inerrant. Such passages as the following, which are not 
infrequent, will illustrate his dealing with the history :— 


“ Near the road we saw a fig-tree, which seemed full of fruit, and we went 
towards it to gather some of the figs ; but what appeared like fruit were 
indeed dry leaves, for the fig-tree was dying of drought or disease. Then I 
saw Jesus lift his eyes towards the city and the temple, on which the sun 
had just arisen, and he said sadly, ‘No one shall again eat thy fruit.’ 
Afterwards, Matthew and Simon” [i.e. of course, the Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark] “said that he had cursed the fig-tree ; but to me it appeared 
that he was speaking of Jerusalem, and that the barren fig-tree had seemed 
to him a type of the nation which would not bring forth fruit to God. The 
next morning, when we passed that way again, the fig-tree had withered 
almost wholly away, which caused Matthew to say that Jesus had cursed it 
and wrought a marvel to destroy it. But Jesus answered, ‘ Verily I say unto 
you, that if we have faith and do not doubt in our heart, we could lift this 
mountain and cause it to fall into the sea.’ And the disciples thought 
he spoke of the Mount of Olives,... but I... believe that he meant that 
their prejudice was as great as a mountain, preventing them from receiving 
the truth. He therefore was praying to God for power to roll away that 
mountain from their souls... . I suppose therefore that his disciples 
were mistaken in this, and did not see the Master’s meaning” (p. 343). 

“The Pharisees had everywhere circulated a report that Jesus could not 
be the Messiah who was to come, because he was not descended from David. 
. » - In answer to this, some of the preachers of the gospel” [represented 
by Matthew and Luke] “ produced genealogies from the archives of the 
Levites, which were carefully kept in every city, to show that the Master 
was indeed descended from David, both by the father and mother. My 
brother Paul laughed at this, and said that whether Jesus was descended 
from David or not was of no moment, inasmuch as he was declared to be 
the Son of God with power, by the descent from death into a higher life. 
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Paul exhorted his disciples not to pay any attention to these endless genea- 
logies and old wives’ fables. Nor, indeed, did Jesus claim any such out- 
ward descent from David, but rather declared that the Messiah ought not 
to be called David’s son, since he was greater than David and the Master 
of David. . . . He did not say, ‘ Verily my mother and father are both 
descended from David, as your genealogies will show ; and in truth I was 
not born at Nazareth, but at Bethlehem, the city of David.’ Instead of 
this, he showed that the Coming One would not be a son of David.”— 
(Pp. 354, 355.) 

Just so with reference to John’s Gospel: it is taught that 
it was taken down from John’s lips, somewhat piecemeal, and 
that the papers are “not well arranged,” “ because John him- 
self, not having read them, did not see how they were placed 
together ; for if he had, he would have altered the arrange- 
ment” (p. 367). Yet “in John’s mind there are no joints, no 
fitting of one truth to the rest; each stands alone. Hence it 
easily happens that he may not have given his narrations to 
the scribe in any proper order, and they may sometimes be put 
in wrong places” (p. 374). It can be easily seen that by such 
dealing as this room is left for a considerable reconstruction of 
the history and a considerable number of rationalising explana- 
tions, which Dr. Clarke does not fail to take advantage of. 

The way being thus opened for his doctrinal prepossessions 
and dislike of too much miracle to sway his judgment as to 
historical’ details, Dr. Clarke’s actual history falls far below 
what his historical sense should have made it. As an actual 
historian, too, he fails still more through two more far-reaching 
faults: defective scholarship and insufficient literary sense. 
As a piece of literature, the Legend of Thomas Didymus is, 
indeed, somewhat of a marvel. We have not been able to per- 
suade ourselves to undertake seriously its higher criticism ; but 
a cursory reading suggests to us that it might be quite possible 
to prove that it was written piecemeal, with different purposes 
and on different plans, and then patched together into one whole 
—if the result can be called a whole—as an after-thought. 
Apparently at one time Dr. Clarke intended to compose a “ Life 
of Christ” in a series of letters from various personages, and 
while he conveyed in them an account of the essential facts, at 
the same time to work out the varied conceptions of Jesus’ 
work and person which would naturally be taken by typical 
representatives of the several classes of the day. This would 
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have given us a book founded somewhat on the method of the 
well-known works of Dr. Ingraham. The letters, apparently 
written in the prosecution of this plan, have been incorporated 
into the narrative of Christ’s life, given by Thomas the 
Doubter to his Indian parishioners, somewhat confusedly and 
sometimes rather startlingly. The reader comes suddenly on 
letters of “Epinetus,”“ Ben Tabbai,” Pilate’s wife,oron the journal 
of Nicodemus, and wonders if the binder has carelessly sewed 
in leaves from another volume. The literary character of these 
letters is higher than that of the main narrative, and they 
appear to have been much more carefully, perhaps lovingly, 
composed. Indeed, Dr. Clarke does not seem to have been 
intended by nature as a writer of romances. We trust we may 
be forgiven for saying that we scarcely remember coming in 
any novel on so laughable a love-scene as that between Miriam 
and Thomas ; and Miriam’s general vacuity and empty twaddle 
throughout the whole first section of the book is quite intoler- 
able. Dr. Clarke’s didactic purpose, again, has clashed with 
the needs of his romance. Thomas becomes worse than a lay 
figure in this interest, and a most innocent inquirer after just 
the information that Dr. Clarke wishes to communicate to his 
readers, in defiance of all the probabilities of his own situation. 
Thus he is as objective in speaking of his own people as a 
modern Sunday-school scholar (p. 40). He tells us himself, at 
page 26, that he had already “listened to the learned Rabbis,” 
and yet he asks, at page 41, with the most charming show of 
interest, what “ putting a fence around the law means,” and, 
even after that it is not until page 59 that he has ever seen or 
heard of a Pharisee. He first hears of the existence of the 
Book of Job at page 68—and the reader wishes he had 
remained in ignorance still longer, for Dr. Clarke takes occasion 
to insert at once a long and tiresome analysis of the book, 
occupying some eleven pages. He understands Greek, at page 
81, and listens to Philo’s lectures (does Dr. Clarke suppose that 
Philo lectured in Hebrew?), and yet has to learn Greek at 
page 96. He had lived in Jerusalem some years, and yet never 
heard of Rachel’s tomb till he takes a journey to the Dead Sea, 
at page 113. The climax is capped when in the most engag- 
ing simplicity he writes, quite in the strain of a modern 
tourist, an account of a journey taken with a broken heart as 
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companion. These are only ‘& few samples of what one finds 
every page or two, in the first half of the book especially. 
Even greater confusion is wrought by a queer habit of assum- 
ing that all of Christ’s sayings were spoken more than once, 
and by repeating the most advanced of them at both the 
beginning and ending of his life, with the effect of de- 
stroying all growth in his teaching and hopelessly jumbling 
the chronology. Even the very nomenclature is strangely 
varied. Jesus, for instance, is indifferently Jesus, Joshua-bar- 
Joseph, and Joshua-bar-Yosheph ; the name John appears now 
as John, now Johann, now Johanan, and anon Yochannan. 
Dr. Clarke tells us that he has gone over the book “several 
times with care.” What, then, is the reason that such literary 
blemishes are left so thickly strewn over his pages? that he 
has allowed his book to leave his hand in a form that places it 
as a piece of literature well below all the others we have before 
us? The marks of defective scholarship we shall not attempt 
to illustrate ; they are pervasive, and have not only to do with 
numerous points of detail, but also with the general tone of the 
book, and even the authorities relied on. Nor do we care to 
stay to point out such small slips as that, ¢g. by which cir- 
cumcision is made a temple instead of a household ordinance 
(p. 53), and Thomas an elaborately educated man—both in 
conflict with New Testament testimony. We are glad to say 
that there is a marked improvement in both matter and style 
at the point where the narrative leaves the “ Zeitgeschichte,” and 
comes to the life of Christ proper. 

We have hinted that Dr. Clarke’s dogmatic prepossessions 
occasionally show themslves. We rejoice that they do not en- 
tirely overlay his book, and that we have the edifying spectacle 
of a pronounced Unitarian dealing more soberly with the life of 
our Lord than works that come to us out of the bosom of the 
great Church of England. But Dr. Clarke’s theology has none 
the less affected his whole understanding of the story of Jesus’ 
life ; and we fear we must say has led him into some very un- 
edifying dealing with its records. It would have been far 
better for him to have frankly taken his stand by the side of 
his co-religionist, Dr. Ellis, and admitted that the Christian 
records are imbued with “ orthodoxy,” and are therefore false ; 
far more consistent, though no less unhistorical. Dr. Clarke 
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stops at no rationalising to rid the history of the marks and 
confessions of Jesus’ divinity. Let such passages as the follow- 
ing witness :—“ I asked him once why he forbade us to tell of 
all his goodness. And he said, ‘Call not me good; none is 
good save God’” (p. 125). “And when they all cried aloud, 
and blessed him, he said, ‘ Bless God, not man ; for every good 
gift is from him’” (p. 133). “ Her love is great because her 
sin having been great, I have brought to her pardon from God ” 
(p. 146). When the paralytic was healed, Jesus said, “‘ You 
think it easy to say to this man, “ Thy sins are forgiven,” but 
not easy to know if they are forgiven. You think that God 
alone can forgive sins. That is true, but God can give power 
to man to carry his divine love to other men’” (p. 196). 
“« Yes, God is my Father ; but he is also your Father. . . . Do 
I boast when I say I am his son? No... . Each man is 
“the son” to whom the Father says “ my child.” . . . Each one 
is “the son” to whom the Father gives spiritual life. . . . As 
soon as ye are sons, ye can raise dead men to life’” (p. 263). 
“But one said, ‘ We do not stone thee for thy good works, but 
because it is blasphemy for a man to make himself God.’ 
Jesus replied, ‘It is true I call God my Father; he is my 
Father, and your Father also when you love him and trust in 
him. . . . If I had called myself God, being a man, I should 
only do what Moses did. But I do not call myself God, but 
son of God’” (p. 273). “ ‘I said not that I had seen Abraham, 
but that Abraham had seen me. Long before Abraham was 
born I was chosen in the counsels of God to be what I am’” 
(p. 274). “He could not let himself be called ‘ good,’ since all 
goodness flows . . . from God” (p. 298). “‘I and my Father 
are indeed one, ... all who love God are one with him’” 
(p. 318). “‘Do not look at me,’ he said, ‘ but look through 
me at him who sent me. For when ye see me, ye see not me 
but him’” (p. 360). “And Jesus said, ‘How canst thou be 
with me, Philip, without seeing the Father? Dost thou not 
see that I am always with him, and that he is always with me ?” 
Thus, my children, when ye look in a lake, ye see the sun, 
because the lake reflects the sun, and so when ye look to Jesus, 
ye see the Father, because God is reflected in that heavenly 
spirit” (p. 371). “I had found my Master; I had also found 
my God ; for I saw that the goodness and truth of my Master 
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had not been suffered to go down in vain. I once again saw 
the God of justice and love protecting and guiding all things. 
Thus, in a moment, I had found my Master; and, in finding 
him, through him I had found his God and mine. AI I could 
say was, ‘My MASTER AND My Gop’” (p. 439). Dr. Clarke’s 
further doctrinal prepossessions also show themselves, espe- 
cially his denial of any true atonement, or any second coming of 
Christ or general resurrection. We shall not stop, however, to 
illustrate how he manages to deny these things. What we 
have already given will suffice for our purpose, which was two- 
fold: to point out how often Dr. Clarke is swayed by prejudice 
rather than by historical considerations, and how elaborate 
some of his misexplanations are, involving further that they are 
conscious efforts. An intellectual honesty that will despise such 
things appears to us one of the chief wants of the age. 

Some of the passages we have quoted already hint to us how 
Dr. Clarke tries to make miracles easy to him, and why we have 
hesitated to say he admits the superhuman, supernatural, or 
even the preternatural into his narrative. Sosureis Dr. Clarke 
that Jesus is only man that he wishes miracles, too, to appear 
within the powers of humanity. The text of his message on 
this matter is simply that miracles are not beyond human 
power, if only humanity could retain its proper powers. Let 
us, however, illustrate his conception of the matter from his 
own words. “Whatever Jesus did was done so easily and 
peacefully that it all seemed to belong to the very movement 
of nature. When I saw Peter thus moving over the waves, it 
looked natural and as that which any one might do... . I 
thought how often in my dreams I had seemed to myself... . 
[as if] .. . I could float without wings in the air. Perhaps, 
indeed, such dreams are a prophecy of the time to come when 
the laws of lightness and weight will be understood, and men 
will be able to learn how to destroy for a time the weight of 
their bodies” (p. 181). It was the compassion of the Master 
which “ drew forth in him this strange human faculty. I call 
it human, for all his actions were human—either such as men 
do now or may do hereafter” (p. 181). He proceeds to 
explain that in this Jesus was simply “the type and perfect 
model of what man ought to be,” just as the one perfect oak 
in a grove of stunted oaks is the true type of oaks. He is 
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consequently never tired of speaking of miracle-working as 
“part of the order of nature” (p. 184); as a natural power 
(p. 185); “as no violent incursion of the power of God, but a 
vast unfolding of the powers latent in man” (p. 193), which 
may take thousands of years to unfold in other men, but which 
some time may be the heritage of all. So, too, when the voice 
of thunder answered Jesus at his call, this was natural: “I 
thought that he indeed needed no voice, but that the heavens 
and earth sympathised with every great event, and that who- 
soever needed a voice from heaven would have it” (p. 359). 
It is even elaborately explained how this power of miracle- 
working is attained, in words professing to come from Jesus 
himself: “ He told us, moreover, how when he lived thus 
close to God, not only the truth and love of his Father came 
and dwelt in him, but also the power of the Father. Nature 
in all her parts became submissive to his will. He had only 
to wish strongly, and the sick man arose and walked; with a 
word he could release the madman and lunatic from their 
bitter bondage; with a word cause the plague of leprosy to 
flee away. Yet he knew that all this power was not his own, 
but his Father’s, and to be used only for the good of the 
Father’s other children, and to cause the kingdom of love and 
truth to come” (p. 212). In one passage even a spiritualistic 
theory of the working of the physical powers of nature is hinted 
at as possible (p. 192). Even the raising of the dead may be 
a purely human work : “The limits between life and death— 
when life is just departed—are not to be known” (p. 193). 
“ Who can tell when seeming death is real death? And may 
not death itself in its beginnings be arrested by the same 
hidden power of the soul which can conquer and dispel dis- 
ease? Therefore ...Icould ... believe, and yet believe 
that this was no violent incursion of the power of God, but a 
vast unfolding of powers latent in man, It was not God 
coming down, but man going up.” Even the raising of Laza- 
rus may be “ only a proof of the exceptional physical or vital 
force of the Master, shown in a less degree by his curing other 
[sic /] diseases. It was the highest example of the power of 
the soul over body—of spirit over matter—of vital forces over 
physical atoms” (p. 329). From all of which we may begin 
to see what Dr. Clarke’s frank admission that Jesus “ possessed 
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some extraordinary power” means: “ Rabbi Jeshua’s” solu- 
tion of the problem was that Jesus did nothing remarkable ; 
“ Philochristus’s,” that what he did was not very remarkable ; 
“ Thomas’s” is, that it is human to do remarkable things. The 
one simply lowers miracles to human capacity ; the other ele- 
vates human capacity to miracles; in their conception of the 
person of Jesus while in the world, and his manifestation of 
himself, there is scarcely a choice between them. 

Yet Dr. Clarke finds himself bound to engage in the work 
of lowering our conception of the miracles too. We have 
already seen examples of this, as for instance on his remarks 
on the raising of the dead. And indeed, the task of lifting 
humanity so high is a great one; if it is to succeed, at least 
miracles must not be either multiplied or magnified unduly. 
Dr. Clarke frankly admits that some miracles happened, as, for 
example, cures in general, and especially cases of demoniacs, 
the walking on the water, the raising of the dead—even of 
Lazarus. Even these are lowered, however, as much as possible 
by the assumption that the action of the miraculous power 
was slow (pp. 132, 136, 186, 277)—as if that made it any more 
explicable—sometimes by a hint that it was even incomplete 
(p. 277). Other miracles have doubt thrown on them—as, 
for example, the seven demons cast out of Mary Magdalene 
appear to have been only bad mental states, like “despair, 
the most deadly” of them all (p. 173). Others are frankly 
explained away. ‘The money found in the fish’s mouth is but 
a misunderstood trope; the descent of the dove at Jesus’ 
baptism was but John’s poetical words misinterpreted literally ; 
the temptation was a parable; the falling down of the mob in 
Gethsemane was owing to the pushing back of the front rank, 
etc. The miracle of the loaves and fishes furnishes perhaps 
the best example of Dr. Clarke’s methods: “The prayer was 
so heavenly that all of my own hunger went away... . The 
people took the little morsels from his hands and tasted, and 
gave it quickly to their neighbours. I saw many who had 
concealed their food to keep it for their own use; and they 
also brought it forward to be blessed, and gave it speedily to 
each other” (p. 179). No wonder, if no one was hungry, and 
no one ate, and “many” brought out hidden food, there were 
twelve baskets full of fragments gathered up! The reader will 
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observe, however, that Dr. Clarke, when his purpose serves, can 
suggest explanations of a class which neither Philochristus 
nor Rabbi Jeshua would care to countenance. 

Of course, Jesus’s foresight goes with his miracles. We are 
told sententiously; “The Master’s foresight was insight” 
(p. 309) ; but how “ insight ” which was not “ foresight ” could 
have told him just how many times Peter would deny him 
(p. 311), or that the distant Lazarus was dead (p. 319), Dr. 
Clarke has neglected to explain. 

We do not purpose, however, in the case of Dr. Clarke, any 
more than in the cases of the other books we have had before 
us, to enter into any detailed refutation of the views put forth. 
Our purpose has been simply expository, and we judge that we 
have already said enough to exhibit the insufficiency of the 
narrative Dr. Clarke has put forth to stand as a “Life of 
Christ.” One thing else has, perhaps, been made evident: 
Dr. Clarke’s methods of work are similar to, perhaps not a whit 
sounder than, those of the authors of Rabbi Jeshua and 
Philochristus. We, for one, cannot see why Dr. Clarke has 
not gone quite as far as they, except that his dogmatic or 


critical prepossessions did not demand it of him. He has gone 
just as far as his prejudices went, and the result is necessarily 
only another parody on the Divine life of which the Gospels 
tell. 


Are our readers ready to take these four “Gospels”. in the 
place of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John? We must confess 
that our study of them has not predisposed us in their favour. 
It is all too plain why they are what they are, and—omitting 
Mr. Hart’s Judas, which may stand as the representative of 
orthodox “apocrypha ”—their parallelism with the heretical 
apocryphal Gospels of the early Church is startling. Even the 
methods of the chief heretics are reproduced in them: at one 
extreme, “ Rabbi Jeshua,” like Marcion, uses the shears; at the 
other, Dr. Clarke, like Valentinus, through desire “ uti integro 
instrumento,” seeks relief through strange exegesis. They stand 
together in this, however, that to one and all alike the motive 
of writing is hatred of the supernatural—it is miracle which is 
the common oxavdarov. The actual conception of the char- 
acter and dramatisation of the acts of the non-miraculous 
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Christ whom they invent is more difficult to account for. Lord 
Tennyson, in a recent letter, complains of certain critics who 
“impute themselves” to their victim. “There are many 
historians,” writes Gibbon, “who put us in mind of the 
admirable saying of the great Condé to Cardinal de Retz: 
‘Ces coquins nous font parler et agir comme ils auroient fait eux- 
mémes & notre place’” Can this be the explanation of these 
so painfully grating portraitures of Jesus? At all events, as 
historical studies, our apocrypha must be pronounced valueless 
and undeserving of serious refutation. In reading them, we 
have felt with unwonted vividness the truth of M. Renan’s 
words—words which may be taken as having special reference 
to studies of this class and of this tendency—for is not he 
himself a notable writer of apocrypha ?—“ I was drawn towards 
the historical sciences—little conjectural sciences, which are 
pulled down as often as they are set up, and which will be 
neglected an hundred years hence.”* “A hundred years 
hence!” Ah! the great historico-romanticist has given far too 
long a lease of life to such books as ours. No doubt, he would 
himself admit it, for was he not speaking of himself in these 
words? and was he not speaking of our authors in these : “ En 
réalité, pas de personnes ont le droit de ne pas croire au Chris- 
tianisme” ? in which we fully agree with him. For the rest, 
we wish only in conclusion to remind our authors and all of 
like mind with them that criticism of sources is not to be con- 
fined to those who wrote two thousand years ago—that modern 
writers too, may be ordered to stand and give account of their 
authorities—especially when they are fashioning strange 
stories—(may we be allowed one word of Greek ?)— 
SOev Ke Tus Ov5E WorTo, 


BENJ. B. WARFIELD. 


1 In Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse, 1883. 
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Art. VIIIL—Some Desultory Thoughts on Man in Nature.’ 


a words are used among us more loosely than “ nature.” 

Sometimes it stands for the material universe as a whole. 
Sometimes it is personified as a sort of goddess, working her 
own sweet will with material things. Sometimes it expresses 
the forces which act on matter, and again it stands for material 
things themselves. It is spoken of as subject to law, but just 
as often natural law is referred to in terms which imply that 
nature itself is the lawgiver. It is supposed to be opposed 
to the equally vague term “supernatural ;” but this term is 
used not merely to denote things above and beyond nature, if 
there are such, but certain opinions held respecting natural 
things. On the other hand, the natural is contrasted with 
the artificial, though this is always the outcome of natural 
powers, and is certainly not supernatural. Again, it is applied 
to the inherent properties of beings for which we are unable 
to account, and which we are content to say constitute their 
nature. We cannot look into the works of any of the more 
speculative writers of the day without meeting with all these 
uses of the word, and have to be constantly on our guard lest 
by a change of its meaning we shall be led to assent to some 
proposition altogether unfounded. 

For illustrations of this convenient though dangerous 
ambiguity, I may turn at random to almost any page in 
Darwin’s celebrated work on the Origin of Species. In the 
beginning of chapter iii. he speaks of animals “in a state of 
nature,” that is, not in a domesticated or artificial condition, 
so that here nature is opposed to the devices of man. Then 
he speaks of species as “arising in nature,” that is spontane- 
ously produced in the midst of certain external conditions or 
environment outside of the organic world. A little further on 
he speaks of useful varieties as given to man by “ the hand of 
Nature,” which here becomes an imaginary person ; and it is 
worthy of notice that in this place the printer or proof-reader 
has given the word an initial capital, as if a proper name. In 


1 From the Princeton Review. 
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the next section he speaks of the “works of Nature” as 
superior to those of art. Here the word is not only opposed 
to the artificial, but seems to imply some power above material 
things, and comparable with or excelling the contriving in- 
telligence of man. I do not mean by these examples to iraply 
that Darwin is in this respect more inaccurate than other 
writers. On the contrary, he is greatly surpassed by many of 
his contemporaries in the varied and fantastic uses of this 
versatile word. An illustration which occurs to me here, as 
at once amusing and instructive, is an expression used by 
Romanes, one of the cleverest of the followers of the great 
evolutionist, and which appears to him to give a satisfactory 
explanation of the mystery of elevation in nature. He says, 
“Nature selects the best individuals out of each generation to 
live.” Here nature must be an intelligent agent, or the state- 


ment is simply nonsensical. The same alternative applies to 
much of the use of the favourite term “natural selection.” 
In short, those who use such modes of expression would be 
more consistent if they were at once to come back to the 
definition of Seneca, that nature is “a certain divine purpose 


manifested in the world.” 

The derivation of the word gives us the idea of something 
produced or becoming, and it is curious that the Greek physis, 
though etymologically distinct, conveys the same meaning—a 
coincidence which may perhaps lead us to a safe and service- 
able definition. Nature rightly understood is, in short, an 
orderly system of things in time and space, and this not in- 
variable, but in a state of constant movement and progress, 
whereby it is always becoming something different from what 
it was. Now man is placed in the midst of this orderly, law- 
regulated yet ever progressive system, and is himself a part of 
it; and if we can understand his real relations to its other 
parts, we shall have made some approximation to a true 
philosophy. The subject has been often discussed, but is per- 
haps not yet quite exhausted. 

Regarding man as a part of nature, we must hold to his 
entering into the grand unity of the natural system, and must 
not set up imaginary antagonisms between man and nature as 
if he were outside of it. An instance of this appears in Tyn- 
dall’s celebrated Belfast address, where he says, in explanation 
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of the errors of certain of the older philosophers, that “the 
experiences which formed the weft and woof of their theories 
were chosen not from the study of nature, but from that which 
lay much nearer to them—the observation of Man :” a state- 
ment this which would make man a supernatural or at least a 
preternatural being. Again, it does not follow because man 
is a part of nature that he must be precisely on a level with 
its other parts. There are in nature many planes of existence, 
and man is no doubt on one of its higher planes, and possesses 
distinguishing powers and properties of his own. Nature, like 
a perfect organism, is not all eye or all hand, but includes 
various organs, and so far as we see it in our planet, man is its 
head, though we can easily conceive that there may be higher 
beings in other parts of the universe beyond our ken. 

The view which we may take of man’s position relatively to 
the beings which are nearest to him, namely, the lower animals, 
will depend on our point of sight—whether that of mere ana- 
tomy and physiology, or that of psychology and pneumatology 
as well. This distinction is the more important, since, under 
the somewhat delusive term “biology,” it has been customary 
to mix up all these considerations, while on the other hand 
those anatomists who regard all the functions of organic beings 
as merely mechanical and physical, do not scruple to employ 
this term biology for their science, though on their hypothesis 
there can be no such thing as life, and consequently the use of 
the word by them must be either superstitious or hypocritical. 

Anatomically considered, man is an animal of the class 
Mammalia, In that class, notwithstanding the heroic efforts 
of some modern detractors from his dignity to place him with 
the monkeys in the order Primates, he undoubtedly belongs to 
a distinct order. I have elsewhere argued that if he were an 
extinct animal the study of the bones of his hand or of his 
head would suffice to convince any competent paleontologist 
that he represents a distinct order, as far apart from the highest 
apes as they are from the carnivora. That he belongs to a 
distinct family no anatomist denies, and the same unanimity 
of course obtains as to his generic and specific distinctness. 
On the other hand, no zoological systematist now doubts that 
all the races of men are specifically identical. Thus we have 
the anatomical position of man firmly fixed in the system of 
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nature, and he must be content to acknowledge his kinship 
not only with the higher animals nearest to him, but with the 
humblest animalcule. With all he shares a common material, 
and many common features of structure. 

When we ascend to the somewhat higher plane of physiology 
we find in a general way the same relationship to animals. Of 
the four grand Teading functions of the animal, nutrition, repro- 
duction, voluntary motion, and sensation, all are performed by 
man as by other animals. Here, however, there are some 
marked divergences. connected with special anatomical struc- 
tures on the one hand, and with his higher endowments on the 
other. With regard to food, for example, man might be sup- 
posed to be limited by his masticatory and digestive apparatus 
to succulent vegetable substances. But by virtue of his inven- 
tive faculties he is practically unlimited, being able by artificial 
processes to adapt the whole range of vegetable and animal 
food substances to his use. He is very poorly furnished with 
natural tools to aid in procuring food, as claws, tusks, etc., but 
by invented implements he can practically surpass all other 
creatures. The long time of helplessness in infancy, while it 
is necessary for the development of his powers, is a practical 
disadvantage which leads to many social arrangements and 
contrivances specially characteristic of man. Man’s sensory 
powers, while inferior in rangé to those of many other animals, 
are remarkable for balance and completeness, leading to percep- 
tions of differences in colours, sounds, etc., which lie at the 
foundation of art. The specialisation of the hand again connects 
itself with contrivances which render an animal naturally de- 
fenceless the most formidable of all, and an animal naturally 
gifted with indifferent locomotive powers able to outstrip all 
others in speed and range of locomotion. Thus the physio- 
logical endowments of man, while common to him with other 
animals, and in some respects inferior to theirs, present in com- 
bination with his higher powers points of difference which lead 
to the most special and unexpected results. 

In his psychical relations, using this term in its narrower 
sense, we may see still greater divergences from the line of 
the lower animals. These may no doubt be connected with his 
greater volume of brain ; but recent researches seem to show 
that brain has more to do with motory and sensory powers 
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than with those that are intellectual, and thus that a larger 
brain is only indirectly connected with higher mental mani- 
festations. Even in the lower animals it is clear that the 
ferocity of the tiger, the constructive instinct of the beaver, 
and the sagacity of the elephant, depend on psychical powers 
which are beyond the reach of the anatomist’s knife, and this 
is still more markedly the case in man. Following in part 
the ingenious analysis of Mivart, we may regard the psychical 
powers of man as reflex, instinctive, emotional, and intellectual ; 
and in each of these aspects we shall find points of resemblance 
to other animals, and of divergence from them. In regard to 
reflex actions, or those which are merely automatic, inasmuch 
as they are intended to provide for certain important functions 
without thought or volition, their development is naturally in 
the inverse ratio of psychical elevation, and man is conse- 
quently in this respect in no way superior -to lower animals. 
The same may be said with reference to instinctive powers, 
which provide often for complex actions in a spontaneous and 
unreasoning manner. In these also man is rather deficient 
than otherwise; and since from their nature they limit their 
possessors to narrow ranges of activity, and fix them within a 
definite scope of experience and efficiency, they would be 
incompatible with those higher and more versatile inventive 
powers which man possesses. The comb-building instinct of 
the bee, the nest-weaving instinct of the bird, are fixed and 
invariable things, obviously incompatible with the varied con- 
trivance of man, and while instinct is perfect within its narrow 
range it cannot rise beyond this into the sphere of unlimited 
thought and contrivance. Higher than mere instinct are the 
powers of imagination, memory, and association, and here man 
at once steps beyond his animal associates, and develops these 
in such a variety of ways that even the rudest tribes of men, 
who often appear to trust more to these endowments than to 
higher powers, rise into a plane immeasurably above that of the 
highest and most intelligent brutes, and toward which they are 
unable, except to a very limited degree, to raise those of the 
more domesticable animals which they endeavour to train into 
companionship with themselves. It is, however, in these 
domesticated animals that we find the highest degree of 
approximation to ourselves in emotional development, and this 
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is perhaps one of the points that fits them for such human 
association. In approaching the higher psychical endowments 
the affinity of man and the brute appears to diminish, and at 
length to cease, and it is left to him alone to rise into the 
domain of the rational and ethical. 

Those supreme endowments of man we may, following the 
nomenclature of ancient philosophy and of our Sacred Scrip- 
tures, call “ pneumatical ” or spiritual. They consist of con- 
sciousness, reason, and moral volition. Thet man possesses 
these powers every one knows; that they exist or can be 
developed in lower animals no one has succeeded in proving. 
Here at length we have a severance between man and material 
nature. Yet it does not divorce him from the unity of nature, 
except on the principles of atheism. For if it separates him 
from animals it allies him with the Power who made and 
planned the animals. To the naturalist the fact that such 
capacities exist in a being who in his anatomical structure so 
closely resembles the lower animals, constitutes an evidence of 
the independent existence of those powers and of their spiritual 
character and relation to a higher power which, I think, no 
metaphysical reasoning or materialistic scepticism will siffice 
to invalidate. It would be presumption, however, from the 
standpoint of the naturalist to discuss at length the powers of 
man’s spiritual being. I may refer merely to a few points 
which illustrate at once his connection with other creatures, 
and his superiority to them as a higher member of nature. 

And first we may notice those axiomatic beliefs which lie at 
the foundation of human reasoning, and which, while apparently 
in harmony with nature, do not admit of verification except by 
an experience impossible to finite beings. Whether these are 
ultimate truths, or merely results of the constitution bestowed 
on us, or effects of the direct action of the creative mind on 
ours, they are to us like the instincts of animals—infallible and 
unchanging. Yet just as the instincts of animals unfailingly 
connect them with their surroundings, our intuitive beliefs fit 
us for understanding nature and for existing in it as our 
environment. These beliefs also serve to connect man with 
his fellow-man, and in this aspect we may associate with them 
those universal ideas of right and wrong, of immortality, and of 
powers above ourselves, which pervade humanity. 
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Another phase of this spiritual constitution is illustrated by 
the ways in which man, starting from powers and contrivances 
common to him and animals, develops them into new and 
higher uses and results. This is markedly seen in the gift of 
speech. Man, like other animals, has certain natural utterances 
expressive of emotions or feelings. He can also, like some of 
them, imitate the sounds produced by animate or inanimate 
objects. But when he develops these gifts into a system of 
speech expressing not mere sounds occurring in nature, but by 
association and analogy with these, properties and relations of 
objects and general and abstract ideas, he rises into the higher 
sphere of the spiritual. He thus elevates a power of utterance 
common to him with animals to a higher plane, and connecting 
it with his capacity for understanding nature and arriving at 
general truths, asserts his kinship to the great creative mind 
and furnishes a link of connection between the material uni- 
verse and the spiritual Creator. 

The manner of existence of man in nature is as well illus- 
trated by his arts and inventions as by anything else; and 
these serve also to enlighten us as to the distinction between 
the natural and the artificial. Naturalists often represent man 
as dependent on nature for the first hints of his useful arts. 
There are in animal nature tailors, weavers, masons, potters, 
carpenters, miners, and sailors, independently of man, and many 
of the tools, implements, and machines which he is said to have 
invented were perfected in the structures of lower animals long 
before he came into existence. In all these things man has 
been an assiduous learner from nature, though in some of them 
—as, for example, in the art of aérial navigation—he has striven 
in vain to imitate the powers possessed by other animals. But 
it may well be doubted whether man is in this respect so 
much an imitator as has been supposed, and whether the 
resemblance of his plans to those previously realised in nature 
does not depend on that general fitness of things which sug- 
gests to rational minds similar means to secure similar ends. 
But in saying this, we in effect say that man is not only a part 
of nature, but that his mind is in harmony with the plans of 
nature, or, in other words, with the methods of the creative 
mind. Man is also curiously in harmony with external 
nature in the combination in his works of the ideas of plan 
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and adaptation, of ornament and use. In architecture, for ex- 
ample, devising certain styles or orders, and these for the most 
part based on imitations of natural things ; he adapts these to 
his ends, just as in nature types of structure are adapted to a 
great variety of uses, and he strives to combine, as in nature, 
perfect adaptation to use with conformity to type or style. So 
in his attempts at ornament he copies natural forms, and uses 
these forms to decorate er conceal parts intended to serve 
essential purposes in the structure. This is at least the case 
in the purer styles of construction. It is in the more debased 
styles that arches, columns, triglyphs, or buttresses are placed 
where they can serve no useful purpose, and become mere ex- 
crescences. But in this case the abnormality resulting breeds 
in the beholder an unpleasing mental confusion, and causes 
him, even when he is unable to trace his feelings to their 
source, to be dissatisfied with the result. Thus man is in har- 
mony with that arrangement of nature which causes every 
ornamental part to serve some use, and which unites adapta- 
tion with plan. 

The following of nature must also form the basis of those 
fine arts which are not necessarily connected with any utility, 
and in man’s pursuit of art of this kind we see one of the most 
recondite and at first sight inexplicable of his correspondences 
with the other parts of nature, for there is no other creature 
that pursues art for its own sake. Modern archeological dis- 
covery has shown that the art of sculpture began with the 
oldest known races of man, and that they succeeded in pro- 
ducing very accurate imitations of natural objects. But from 
this primitive starting-point two ways diverge. One leads to 
the conventional and the grotesque, and this course has been 
followed by many semi-civilised nations. Another leads to 
accurate imitation of nature, along with new combinations 
arising from the play of intellect and imagination. Let us look 
for a moment at the actual result of the development of these 
diverse styles of art, and at their effect on the culture of 
humanity as existing in nature We may imagine a people 
who have wholly discarded nature in their art, and have devoted 
themselves to the monstrous and the grotesque. Such a people, 
so far as art is concerned, separates itself widely from nature 
and from the mind of the Creator, and its taste, and possibly 
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its morals, sink to the level of the monsters it produces. 
Again, we may imagine a people in all respects following 
nature in a literal and servile manner. Such a people would 
probably attain to but a very moderate amount of culture, but 
having a good foundation, it might ultimately build up higher 
things. Lastly, we may fancy a people who, like the old 
Greeks, strove to add to the copying of nature a higher and 
ideal beauty by combining in one the best features of many 
natural objects, or devising new combinations not found in 
nature itself. In the first of these conditions of art we have 
a falling away from or caricaturing of the beauty of nature. 
In the second we have merely a pupilage to nature. In the 
third we find man aiming to be himself a creator, but basing 
his creations on what nature has given him. Thus all art 
worthy of the name is really a development of nature. It is 
true the eccentricities of art and fashion are so erratic that 
they may often seem to have no law. Yet they are all under 
the rule of nature ; and hence even uninstructed common-sense, 
unless dulled by long familiarity, detects in some degree their 
incongruity, and though it may be amused for a time, at length 
becomes wearied with the mental irritation and nervous dis- 
quiet which they produce. 

I may be permitted to add that all this applies with still 
greater force to systems of science and philosophy. Ultimately 
these must all be tested by the verities of nature to which man 
necessarily submits his intellect, and he who builds for aye 
must build on the solid ground of nature. The natural en- 
vironment presents itself in this connection as an educator of 
man. From the moment when infancy begins to exercise its 
senses on the objects around, this education begins—training 
the powers of observation and comparison, cultivating the con- 
ception of the grand and beautiful, leading to analysis and 
abstract and general ideas. Left to itself, it is true, this natural 
education extends but a little way, and ordinarily it becomes 
obscured or crushed by the demands of a hard utility, or by an 
artificial literary culture, or by the habitude of monstrosity and 
unfitness in art. Yet when rightly directed it is capable of 
becoming an instrument of the highest culture, intellectual, 
zsthetic, and even moral. I have elsewhere insisted on the 
importance of following nature in the education of the young, 
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and of dropping much that is arbitrary and artificial. Here I 
would merely remark, that when we find that the accurate and 
systematic study of nature trains most effectually some of the 
more practical powers of mind, and leads to the highest develop- 
ment of taste for beauty in art, we see in this relation the unity 
of man and nature, and the unity of both with something 
higher than either. 

It may, however, occur to us here that when we consider man 
as an improver and innovator in the world, there is much that 
suggests a contrariety between him and nature, and that 
instead of being the pupil of his environment he becomes its 
tyrant. In this aspect man, and especially civilised man, 
appears as the enemy of wild nature, so that in those districts 
which he has most fully subdued many animals and plants 
have been exterminated, and nearly the whole surface has 
come under his processes of culture, and has lost the character- 
istics which belonged to it in its primitive state. Nay more, 
we find that by certain kinds of so-called culture man tends to 
exhaust and impoverish the soil, so that it ceases to minister to 
his comfortable support, and becomes a desert. Vast regions of 
the earth are in this impoverished condition, and the westward 
march of exhaustion warns us that the time may come when 
even in comparatively new countries like America the land will 
cease to be able to sustain its inhabitants. Behind this stands 
a still further and portentous possibility. The resources of 
chemistry are now being taxed to the utmost to discover 
methods by which the materials of human food may be pro- 
duced synthetically, and we may possibly at some future time 
find that albumen and starch may be manufactured cheaply 
from their elements by artificial processes, Such a discovery 
might render man independent of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. Agriculture might become an unnecessary and 
unprofitable art. A time might come when it would no longer 
be possible to find on earth a green field, a forest, or a wild 
animal; and when the whole earth would be one great factory, 
in which toiling millions were producing all the materials of 
food, clothing, and shelter. Such a world may never exist, but 
its possible existence may be imagined, and its contemplation 
brings vividly before us the vast powers inherent in man as a 
subverter of the ordinary course of nature. Yet even this 
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ultimate annulling of wild nature would be brought about not 
by anything preternatural in man, but simply by his placing 
himself in alliance with certain natural powers and agencies, 
and by their means attaining dominion over the rest. 

Here there rises before us a spectre which science and philo- 
sophy appear afraid to face, and which asks the dread question, 
What is the cause of the apparent abnormality in the relations 
of man and nature? In attempting to solve this question, we 
must admit that the position of man even here is not with- 
out natural analogies. The stronger preys upon the weaker, 
the lower form gives place to the higher, and in the progress of 
geological time old species have died out in favour of newer, 
and old forms of life have been exterminated by later succes- 
sors. Man, as the newest and highest of all, has thus the 
natural right to subdue and rule the world. Yet there can be 
little doubt that he uses this right unwisely and cruelly, and 
these terms themselves explain why he does so, because they 
imply freedom of will. Given a system of nature destitute of 
any being higher than the instinctive animal, and introduce into 
it a free rational agent, and you have at once an element of in- 
stability. So long as his free thought and purpose continue in 
harmony with the arrangements of his environment, so long all 
will be harmonious, but the very hypothesis of freedom implies 
that he can act otherwise, and so perfect is the equilibrium of 
existing things that one wrong or unwise action may unsettle 
the nice balance, and set in operation trains of causes and effects 
producing continued and ever-increasing disturbance. This 
“ fall of man” we know as a matter of observation and experi- 
ence has actually occurred, and it can be retrieved only by cast- 
ing man back again into the circle of merely instinctive action, 
or by carrying him forward until by growth in wisdom and 
knowledge he becomes fitted to be the lord of creation. The 
first method has been proved unsuccessful by the rebound of 
humanity against all the attempts to curb and suppress its 
liberty. The second has been the effort of all reformers and 
philanthropists since the world began, and its imperfect success 
affords a strong ground for clinging to the theistic view of 
nature, for soliciting the intervention of a Power higher than 
man, and for hoping for a final restitution of all things through 
the intervention of that Power. Mere materialistic evolution 
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must ever and necessarily fail to account for the higher nature 
of man, and also for his moral aberrations. These only come 
rationally into the system of nature under the supposition of a 
Higher Intelligence from whom man emanates and whose 
nature he shares. 

But on this theistic view we are introduced to a kind of unity 
and of evolution for a future age, which is the great topic of 
revelation, and is not unknown to science and philosophy, in 
connection with the law of progress and development deducible 
from the geological history, in which an ascending series of 
lower animals culminates in man himself. Why should there 
not be a new and higher plane of existence to be attained to by 
humanity—a new geological period, so to speak, in which 
present anomalies shall be corrected, and the grand unity of the 
universe and its harmony with its Maker fully restored? This 
is what Paul anticipates when he tells us of a “ pneumatical ” or 
spiritual body to succeed to the present natural or “ psychical ” 
one, or what Jesus himself tells us when he says that in the 
future state we shall be like to the angels. Angels are not 
known to us as objects of scientific observation, but such an 
order of beings is quite conceivable, and this not as super- 
natural, but as part of the order of nature. They are created 
beings like ourselves, subject to the laws of the universe, yet 
free and intelligent and liable to error, in bodily constitution 
freed from many of the limitations imposed on us, mentally 
having higher range and grasp, and consequently masters of 
natural powers not under our control. In short, we have here 
pictured to us an order of beings forming a part of nature, yet in 
their powers as miraculous to us as we might be supposed to be 
to lower animals could they think of such things. This idea of 
angels bridges over the otherwise impassable gulf between 
humanity and deity, and illustrates a higher plane than that of 
man in his present state, but attainable in the future. Dim per- 
ceptions of this would seem to constitute the substratum of the 
ideas of the so-called polytheistic religions. Christianity itself 
is in this aspect not so much a revelation of the supernatural as 
the highest bond of the great unity of nature. It reveals to us 
the perfect man, who is also one with God, and the mission of 
this divine man to restore the harmonies of God and humanity, 
and consequently also of man with his natural environment 
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in this world and with his spiritual environment in the higher 
world of the future. If it is true that nature now groans 
because of man’s depravity, and that man himself shares in the 
evils of this disharmony with nature around him, it is clear 
that if man could be restored to his true place in nature he 
would be restored to happiness and to harmony with God, and if 
on the other hand he can be restored to harmony with God, he 
will then be restored also to harmony with his natural environ- 
ment, and so to life and happiness and immortality. It is here 
that the old story of Eden, and the teaching of Christ, and the 
prophecy of the New Jerusalem, strike the same note which all 
material nature gives forth when we interrogate it respecting 
its relations to man. The profound manner in which these 
truths appear in the teaching of Christ has perhaps not been 
appreciated as it should, because we have not sought in that 
teaching the philosophy of nature which it contains. When he 
points to the common weeds of the fields, and asks us to con- 
sider the garments more gorgeous than those of kings in which 
God has clothed them, and when he says of these same wild 
flowers, so daintily made by the Supreme Artificer, that to-day 
they are and to-morrow are cast into the oven, he gives us not 
merely a lesson of faith, but a deep insight into that want of 
unison which, centring in humanity, reaches all the way from 
the wild flower to the God who made it, and requires for its 
rectification nothing less than the breathing of that Divine 
Spirit which first evoked order and life out of primeval chaos. 
When he points out to us the growth of these flowers without 
any labour of their own, he opens up one of the most profound 
analogies between the growth of the humblest living thing and 
that of the new spiritual nature which may be planted in man 
by that same Divine Spirit. 
J. WILLIAM DAWSON. 
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Art. [X.—Reforming our English." 


_ first part of the London Philological Society’s Dictionary 

has appeared, and all who speak English may take comfort 
in the fact. A dictionary of English, upon historical principles, 
which should properly show the origin, growth, changing use, 
and present worth of the words we use, would cost such 
enormous labour in the preparation, and call for so varied 
talents in the editing, that for many years we have looked at 
Littré and Grimm with more envy than hope. Even the 
announcement that the Philological Society had undertaken 
the task gave us dreams rather than solid expectations of 
what might come; and it needed the bodily presence of this 
first part, with the imprint of the Clarendon Press upon it, to 
give the full assurance that we are at last to have something 
like adequate means of studying our mother tongue. 

It is a satisfaction, too, to know that it is brought about 
by the voluntary co-operation of scholars and readers all over 
the world. The incomprehensible total of three millions and 
more of quotations and excerpts, which have been gathered as 
the material for the editors, is the fruit of the unpaid labour 
of love of a whole army of volunteer assistants. To receive 
these references, systematise them, and guide the labour so as 
to save duplication and waste of work, was the task of a corps 
of experts, who in their turn have reported their progress to 
the smaller circle of sub-editors surrounding Professor Murray, 
the editor-in-chief. Nothing short of self-devotion of this kind 
could make the enterprise a success, and the publication of 
this first portion of the great work may without exaggeration 
be said to mark an epoch in English literature. 

Nothing is further from my purpose, however, than a formal 
review of the new Dictionary. My much more modest wish 
is to give some reasons justifying the assertion that the work 
marks an epoch in the history of the language. These 
reasons are, as it seems to me, such as might naturally occur 
to all who claim to be reasonably well educated, and who 
have given any thought to the question—What ought to be 

1 From the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
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the future historical progress of written and spoken English 
in view of its historical past? Every century of the past six, 
since modern English has taken its place among the languages 
of the earth, has witnessed changes in the manner both of 
writing and of speaking it. The proofs of these changes rise 
now before us with their dates attached. Others will cer- 
tainly take place in the future. What shall they be? Shall 
we try intelligently and with common effort to control them, 
with some clear aim and purpose, or shall we merely drift? 
The epoch, as I hope, will be opened by the development of 
such an intelligent purpose, for the formation of which the new -_ 
Dictionary will at once be the stimulus, and furnish the 
material which is a necessary condition for its growth. 

I happened to be one of the first in America to be inter- 
ested in Isaac Pitman’s attempted reform of English writing 
and spelling, through the system of phonetics which he 
introduced in England in 1843. I think it was in 1845 that 
I procured copies of the little manuals published in New 
York by Andrews and Boyle, and set myself, with the enthu- 
siasm of a new convert, to learning both the phonographic 
short-hand and the phonotypic method of printing. Since 
that day phonography has acquired a solid position as the 
only philosophic short-hand writing, and the only system by 
which anything like real verbatim reporting is successfully done. 
Phonotypy has maintained a dubious existence, its use being 
confined to a rather small circle of hopeful people, who try to 
have faith that it will yet supersede our inconsistent and 
anumalous way of presenting our mother tongue to the eye. 
I have never lost my admiration for the beautiful completeness 
of Pitman’s system, and I believe that it has been and will 
continue to be a useful help in understanding the structure of 
our words, and in learning a good and clear pronunciation of 
them ; but I have lost much of my youthful confidence that 
its scientific symmetry and beauty are a guaranty that it will 
one day supersede our apparently absurd and arbitrary way 
of spelling. Nay, as I have grown older, I have (perhaps with 
the natural conservatism of advancing years) given more 
weight to the arguments in favour of preserving historical 
forms of words, and have seen reason to apply the proverb 
“make haste slowly” to reforms which meddle seriously 
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with the shape of a language in which a wonderful and 
classic literature has found expression, now some five hundred 
years. 

My boyish impatience with incongruity and absence of 
system has not turned to content with the condition of 
things ; for I believe as firmly as then that both our spelling 
and our pronunciation need reform. I have rather changed 
in some measure my idea of the scope and aim of the reform 
required ; have, perhaps, made it more radical in some re- 
spects, whilst accepting a slower progress, and a longer road 
to reach the end. 

Pitman’s phonetic system may properly be treated as the 
type of all spelling reforms, because it proposed to make 
thorough work, with no halting or compromise. Ever since 
Queen Elizabeth’s time there have been strong and sometimes 
very prominent and influential advocates urging the reduction 
of English spelling to some rule. As early as 1569 one John 
Harte published “ An orthographie conteyning the due order 
and reason how to write or painte th’ image of manne’s voice, 
moste like to the life or nature.” Franklin argued for a 
phonetic method in his telling, practical way. But Pitman, by 
a happy combination of a correct analysis of the sounds of 
the language with a simple series of geometric characters, 
united the vocal elements with the briefest possible repre- 
sentation of them, making the shortest of short-hands ; and by 
establishing it successfully in use among the important class 
of stenographers, has given his system the only real chance to 
live which any attempt at the spelling reform has thus far 
seemed to secure. His phonetic printing has had no such 
practical assistance, and is probably examined by few except 
those who have already been stirred to revolt against an 
orthography which has nothing orthos about it, but which is, 
at first sight, as far from any line, plummet, or rule as it well 
can be. 

What I propose to do may be divided thus: first to notice 
very briefly some of the most serious faults of our spelling 
and printing; next, to show how thoroughly the phonetic 
method would deal with these, on the assumption that; there 
is an attainable right standard of pronunciation; then to in- 
quire whether any such standard is now attainable, and if not, 
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what reforms in spoken language ought to precede the fixing 
of the written speech. 

The anomalies of our spelling are so numerous, and lie so 
on the surface, that it is almost superfluous to give examples 
of them. What with silent vowels and queer combinations 
of consonants, it is hard to imagine any arrangement of letters 
too absurd to be matched by examples in actual use. I think 
that it was in the Introduction of Benn Pitman’s manual of 
Phonography that the word scissors was taken as a specimen, 
and it was said that by using combinations of letters, every 
one of which is used in standard English to represent the 
sound given to it, scissors might be spelled schiessourrhce. 
This, however, is better fun than argument, except as it tends 
to stimulate one’s attention by a striking group of absurdities 
culled from many words and united in one. 

To approach the matter more soberly, let us begin with the 
vowels, and compare their use in English with that of other 
European languages. In all of these the vowels a, ¢, and 7 
are found to have two principal sounds each, one heard in 
open and the other in closed syllables, i.e. syllables which 
end with the vowel, and those which are closed or “ stopped ” 
by a consonant. These sounds are essentially the same in 
all the Continental languages, and the vowels have therefore 
nearly the same vocal expression in all. When we turn to 
the English, however, we find that the a when accented in an 
open syllable, has the sound of continental long ¢, the e has 
the sound of long i, and the 7 has the sound of the diphthong 
ai or et. The Anglo-Saxon and the French, out of which 
English grew, had neither of them any such sounds for these 
letters, and our pronunciation is a mere corruption. It is also 
unnatural, and therefore unphilosophical. The long sound 
which is related toa in mat, is not the a in mate, but in 
father. So the e in met is not properly lengthened into the e 
in mete, but to the long French e in ¢éte, or what we call long a. 
In like manner the 7 in mit is not the short sound of 7 in mite, 
but of the long Continental 7 pronounced as our long e. This 
is easily demonstrated by experiment. If we pronounce the 
long sounds of English a and e¢, and then “ stop” them by cut- 
ting off the sound, keeping the organs in the same position, we 
find we have a series of sounds corresponding to those of the 
Continental letters, but not to ours. The series is really d—4d, 
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a—, é—%, and this alone is the natural order and connection. 
The diphthongs are in equal disorder. No reason can be given 
for representing the long sound of @ by ez in receive, and ie in 
believe, nor for using the last diphthong to represent the: short 
sound of 7 as in sieve. By this I do not mean that the origin 
of the usage cannot be historically traced, for in many instances 
it can; but that no reason can be given that is based upon any 
principles of orthography. When we come to such combina- 
tions as the ough, with its various sounds in plough, rough, 
though, cough, through, we do not wonder that a foreigner is 
ready to go distracted with the arbitrary jumble of spelling 
and pronunciation. 

In our use of the consonants we are not so singular in our 
inconsistencies as in regard to the vowels; for it is a natural 
law of all language that; when used by illiterate people as a 
mother tongue, the consonants first suffer, and words are clipped 
by dropping them, or by interchanging one for another. An 
illiterate people is in some respects like a baby learning to 
talk. It mumbles its words, and catches at easy resemblances, 
with a weakness for the easily pronounced m’s and p’s and ?’s 
and /’s, avoiding the sounds which require a sort of expertness 
in managing the vocal organs. All languages give plenty of 
examples of this, but it is very nicely illustrated by the French, 
which, as it is the direct lineal descendant of the colloquial 
Latin, shows us plainly how this infantile speech of a nation 
has by successive steps and under natural and regular laws 
given rise to a new tongue. An amusing as well as instruc- 
tive example is seen in the name of the French town Autun, 
which is the clipped and “nicked” remnant of the ancient 
name Augusto-dunum, “imperial stronghold,” reduced at last 
to the leading syllables of the two parts of the compound 
named Au-dun, the d, again, for easy utterance being softened 
tothe ¢. The following list, however, selected from longer ones 
in Brachet’s Grammaire Historique, shows how regularly the 
principle has been applied to the common words of the lan- 
guage. It might be extended indefinitely :— 


focus = feu dévima = dime Augustus=aoft 
directus = droit porticus = porche confidéntia = confiance 
angelus=ange bonitdtem = bonté delicdtus = délié 
bldsphemum=blame comitatus =comté denudatus = dénué 
débitum = dette separdre =sevrer ligdre = lier 
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I must not omit to say in passing that this tendency to seek 
easy forms of speech relates chiefly to the consonants, and that 
it is consistent with a wonderful persistence in the vowel sounds, 
especially the accented ones. This gives a phase in the his- 
tory of language quite as important in its way as this change- 
ability which has been spoken of, and to which I shall have 
occasion to recur again. All I wish to do now, is to say that 
the peculiar history of the English tongue reveals a case of 
uncommon and almost violent interference with the normal 
methods of growth and change, and has resulted in a condition 
of things perhaps unprecedented among civilised nations. Our 
modes of spelling are, on this account, more amorphous and 
unsystematic than will be found elsewhere. 

Recognising this fact, Mr. Isaac Pitman argued that nothing 
but thorough work could be satisfactory, and that a radical 
reform stood a better chance of success than partial cure, 
such as Webster had attempted in the early editions of his 
Dictionary. Pitman assumed that a general agreement of 
authorities could be found which would settle the pronuncia- 
tion of words; but even this was not necessary in his system, 
for he intended that the actual pronunciation of the writer 
should be indicated by his spelling, and printers would 
then, as now, follow some dictionary as their standard. The 
foundation of the phonetic method was a careful analysis of 
all the recognised sounds of the language, and the representa- 
tion of each of these by a separate and invariable character. 
In the word through we have seven letters, but we have only 
three sounds, th-r-6. Pitman demanded that but three char- 
acters should be used. The phonetic spelling of a word, there- 
fore, would be only the slow pronunciation of it, separating the 
different sounds. Writing or printing it would be putting the 
character in the place of each sound. Of course all alphabetical 
writing as distinguished from hieroglyphics must be theoreti- 
cally like this, but in practice it is unfortunately very far 
from it. 

The analysis of the sounds of the language shows that we 
have somewhere from thirty-six to forty or forty-two elemen- 
tary sounds. The estimates of the number vary if we include 
diphthongs as elementary sounds, or treat some of the obscurer 
ones as distinct. Pitman adopted thirty-eight characters, 
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of which twelve were vowels, and two were diphthongs. This 
leaves twenty-four for consonants, against twenty-one in our 
common alphabet. The difference is made by the substitution 
of simple characters for our digraphs ch, th, (g) sh, ng, and in 
giving a character to the sound of 22 invision. The letter c is 
dropped, & and s having its two sounds, though a similar 
character is adopted to represent the sound ch in each. 

A good deal may be said for and against the adoption of 
characters in Pitman’s phonotypy. He had the help of Mr. 
Ellis and some of the first philologists of the time in deter- 
mining his choice; but it is an open question whether he 
might not as well have adopted all the common characters, 
distinguishing them by diacritic marks, as is done at the bottom 
of the pages of the dictionaries. Into this I must not go now. 
It has an importance of its own, from more than one stand- 
point. . 

The beauties of the system are to be seen at a glance. First, 
the teaching to spell with it consists in dividing a word into 
its component sounds, and uttering them separately. Simple 
as this seems, to do it readily requires both thought and prac- 
tice. It is an art, but a fundamental and necessary art, in 
mastering the power of accurate speech. Second, the teaching 
to write with it consists in learning to make the characters, 
and then representing the one sound by its one character, 
always and invariably. It allows no character to be made 
which is not sounded in the word. 

No one can analyse the sounds of a word till he has learned 
to pronounce it accurately and clearly. To hosts of people it 
is a veiled question whether the first syllable of perfect is per 
or pur, and whether the ¢ at its end is really uttered. The 
phonetic system leaves no room for such doubts. It insists 
that you shall solve them as you meet them, and if you are 
true to its principles, that you shall teach your tongue to do 
this at once trippingly and delicately. You must decide 
whether you will say ndt-yur or na-cher, and cannot postpone 
it, for you must write it one way or the other, and cannot 
take refuge in a conventional form that may mean either. 
This would undoubtedly be a constant stimulant to inquiry, 
and would put educated people upon a thoroughness of dis- 
cussion which has not been common. In discussing shacles of 
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sound, the vocal organs themselves would be trained in ex- 
pression, the ear in discrimination, and speech would gain in 
distinctness of articulation and delicacy of colouring. Instead 
of spending the best years of school-life in mastering the 
arbitrary order of letters that convey little idea of a word’s 
sound, the child would be correcting his errors of pronunciation 
in the very work of analysing the words he reads, and transfer 
the endless drudgery of the spelling-book to practical training 
of tongue and ear in a smooth and elegant utterance of pure 
English. I need hardly say, therefore, that the use of the 
phonetic system in the teaching of the language should have a 
hearty and unabated adhesion; but when we approach the 
question of substituting it for our printed speech I find my- 
self making a distinction, and incline to the slower course 
which I hinted at in beginning, even at the expense of appa- 
rent inconsistency. This inclination is based upon considera- 
tions pertaining to the history of our language, and a discussion 
of it includes that of the last of the three questions I proposed, 
namely, whether reforms in the spoken language ought not to 
precede the permanent fixing of the written speech. The ten- 
dency of the phonetic system (I will not say its necessary result) 
is to take the approved standard of pronunciation of the day, 
and crystallise it in printed and written forms of words which 
shall exactly represent and leave no room for ambiguity or 
doubt about it, if you have once learned to articulate the 
elementary sounds which the characters denote. Uniformity 
is so strong in its appeal to our intellectual favour, that I cannot 
doubt that the general use of such a system would strongly 
tend to perpetuate any errors or imperfections in our present 
speech. Are we quite sure that we ought not to aim at changes 
in speech as much as in spelling? May there not be good 
reasons why speech ought to approach the time-honoured 
forms of printed words, as well as in favour of making the 
words more like our speech? It seems to me that each side 
of this proposition is partly right, and that in some respects it 
will be better to know more of what our speech is made of, 
aad what it is, before committing ourselves fully to a method of 
representing it which itself may soon need to be changed. 
Look a moment at the mere matter of usage in pronunciation. 
We say the standard is the general custom of polite and edu- 
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cated people ; which comes to nearly the same thing as saying 
that the king’s English is the court English, for fashions of the 
tongue as of the garb are likely to take their law from the 
centre of social activity and the heights of social rank. Yet 
we need to look back but a little way to find that fashion 
changes in the one as really, if not as rapidly, as in the other. 
I myself can recall acquaintances, “gentlemen of the old 
school,” who insisted upon sticking to the fashionable pronun- 
ciation of George the Fourth’s time, in such words as goold, lay- 
lock, obleeged, chaney, tay, etc. The change is one in which the 
spelling has gradually drawn the pronunciation away from its 
older form,—a change which is accelerated by the imperfect 
education of common schools, where the teachers are almost 
necessarily but half-educated themselves. I used to tease a 
teacher friend of mine by calling it “school-marm English,” 
and the epithet, if taken kindly, has its meaning and use. 

There is another class of words which were pronounced, little 
more than a century ago, by the best English society, as only 
an uneducated Irishman now speaks them. ase, please, season, 
reason, treason, are all of this class, so are feature, eagle, eager ; 
and what we call the Irish brogue, and laugh at as such, was 
the original pronunciation of words received from the French, 
and keeping the French sound, aise, plaisir, saison, raison, aigle, 
etc. For our present mode of speaking the words, not a scin- 
tilla of reason can be given, for we neither follow the sound of 
our own spelling, nor that of the language from which we took 
the words. It is upon this pronunciation of reason that Shake- 
speare makes Falstaff pun in Henry IV. (Part 1. Act i. sc. 3), 
“ Tf reasons were plenty as blackberries, I would give no man 
a reason upon compulsion.” 

Yet we treat the Irishman’s mode of speaking with amused 
contempt, saying to ourselves, “ The poor fellow doesn’t know 
how to speak English,” when in fact he has the better of us 
in every possible view of the case, except that of transient 
fashion. In truth, nine-tenths of our pluming ourselves in 
such matters on our superior accuracy, is exactly on a par 
with that of the youngster of five or six who said to his little 
sister, “ You shouldn’t say ebedient, Lucy, it is abedient.” 

It is almost wholly within our own day that real progress 
has been made in the study of the origin and growth of 
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English. It may be said that until Dr. Mahn’s revision of 
Webster, in the last edition of that work, there was not a 
respectable etymological dictionary of the English language. 
The older editions of Webster, and all editions of Johnson, 
Richardson, and the rest, abound in the most fanciful and 
absurd derivations of words. Professor Skeat of Cambridge 
University says in the preface of his new Etymological Dic- 
tionary, that “the study of phonetics as applied to early Eng- 
lish pronunciation by Mr. Ellis and Mr. Sweet, and carefully . 
carried out by nearly all students of early English in Germany, 
has almost revolutionised the study of etymology as hitherto 
pursued in England.” He lays it down as his first canon, 
“ Before attempting an etymology, ascertain the earliest form 
and use of a word, and observe chronology.” As an example 
of the blunders into which lexicographers have fallen by 
neglecting this obvious rule, he refers to the etymology of sir- 
loin, or surloin, which is given in Richardson’s dictionary as 
having its origin in James I. jocosely knighting a huge loin of 
beef at table, dubbing it Sir-Loin. But Skeat says that if the 
canon quoted had been followed, it would have been discovered 
that sirloin was used long before King James was born, being 
transferred with most of our vocabulary of the table from the 
French. It is found in English in the time of Henry the 
Sixth. If we look into Worcester’s dictionary for the etymo- 
logy of the word moot, which was the Saxon name for the 
primitive town-meeting of our early English ancestors, we shall 
find that whilst he himself indicates correctly the origin of 
the word, he says that Crabbe derives it from the Latin motum, 
and Johnson from the French méé, neither of which has any 
connection with it, and both of which are entirely misleading. 
Every page of “ standard ” dictionaries affords similar examples. 

The work of recent and living philologists in the Philological 
Society’s Dictionary gives us the means of tracing the history 
of English words and their forms with a fulness and accuracy 
which could not be dreamed of twenty years ago. Here for 
the first time we may expect to find the actual form and usage 
of a word from the Anglo-Saxon times downward, with the 
changes of spelling and pronunciation which it has undergone. 
This will make it possible to form a solid judgment as to what 
would be a true reform in either or both, and to bring the 
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influence of a revived love of the older forms of English, with 
the combined power of a much larger fraternity of scholars, to 
assist in such changes as may seem desirable. 

Let us look a moment at some of the changes in words which 
have already happened, and which bear directly upon the ques- 
tion of spelling. Quite a large class have such awkward forms 
that we make sure they are relics of a very old usage, when, in 
fact, the older form was the simpler, and extra letters are mere 
whims of a modern time. This is the case with the g in right, 
light, might, etc. ; it is so also with the A in ghost. Rhyme was 
in early days spelled rime, again was spelled agen, believe was 
spelled bileve or beleve, acorn was akern, guilty was gylty, victual 
was vitaille, young was yung, could was coud. All of these 
examples show how simplicity of spelling would only bring 
the words into closer and more striking resemblance to the 
older English, and that our modern change has been ridiculous 
as well as unreasonable. Two of them, agen and akern, suggest 
that the pronunciation of some of us might also be improved 
by taking the older usage. With these last might be put our 
shamefaced, which is a corruption of the old shamefast, analo- 
gous to steadfast, and neighbourhood, which was once nei yhborred, 
analogous to kindred. 

In aghast, Professor Earle tells us that the gh was not an 
original guttural, but “an Italian affectation, and for the most 
part a toy of the Elizabethan period.”’ Spenser sometimes 
wrote ghess for guess, but we have not followed him, though 
we keep the awkward combination in ghost where Chaucer 
wrote gost. In the Elizabethan period sprite was, in the same 
fashion, written spright, but we have gone back to the earlier 
and simpler form of this word, though we keep the intruding 
letters in sprightly. 

The Saxon name for town was burh, which was unneces- 
sarily roughened into burgh, and we then absurdly dropped 
the h which was in the Saxon word and kept the g, which 
was an interloper, making burg of it, which our common 
schools are teaching the children to pronounce burg, because 
it is spelled so, and contrary to English custom and tradition. 
It would have been more sensible to have made the spelling 
bury the uniform one. 

1 Earle, Philology of English Tongue, p. 152. 
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The Scotch lassie who sings “There’s nae luck aboot the 
hoose, when the gudemon’s awa” is pronouncing the words 
as her and our forefathers did before the fourteenth century, 
and we “put on airs” because we have spoiled the sound of 
nearly every one of them, and she has learned from her 
mother the real English. Is it not very much as if a modern 
Greek bandit should make faces at a child of Plato, speak- 
ing the noble dialect in which the Phaedo was written ? 

The same is true when we deal with the dialects of Eng- 
land. It is among the plain unlettered folk of Yorkshire 
that we find the authentic remains of the speech which is the 
most direct descendant from both Angle and Saxon. So the 
other end of England retains among her labouring people of 
Dorset the peculiarity of the West Saxon tone and utterance. 
I have spoken of the readiness with which untutored nations 
clip the words, and adapt the consonants to their unskilful 
lips, but I have also hinted at the still more astonishing per- 
sistence with which they hold to the words they have thus 
made. It would seem that a thousand years has made less 
change among them than a generation or two among those to 
whom a little learning has proved a dangerous thing to their 
language if not to themselves, 

The first lesson we have to learn, I venture to say, is, that 
in regard to the fashion of speech which so-called polite 
circles affect to make the standard of usage, nine-tenths of 
the pretence is presumptuous ignorance, and has absolutely 
no claim to be followed. It is oftener a corruption of the 
mother tongue than a preservation of it, and any new pro- 
nunciation coming from such quarters is more likely to be 
wrong than right. When we have fully accepted this truth, 
we shall begin to be in the modest and teachable frame of 
mind which is the necessary condition of progress in the right 
direction. In this case, as in most others, it is much easier 
to tell what is wrong than what is right; but a knowledge 
of our own ignorance is always a safe and wholesome prepara- 
tion for study. Perhaps any attempt to fix a goal at which 
we should aim in our reform would be as presumptuous as 
the fashionable meddling with our speech of which I have 
spoken. My impression is that it is safest to confine our- 
selves to advocating healthy tendencies at present, and to be 
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content with turning our faces in the right direction, stop- 
ping all further progress in the way of corruption, and doing 
whatever we do to make our mother tongue more like 
what it was in the great era of Queen Bess, rather than more 
unlike it. I name the Elizabethan time, because the period 
which produced Shakespeare, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher in poetry; Bacon, Raleigh, and Coke in 
general literature and in law; Tyndale and the authorised 
version of the Bible, must always be the great classic time of 
our language, and by a moderate extension of its limits we 
may take in Chaucer and Wycliffe on the one hand, and 
Milton and Bunyan on the other. To let that speech become 
obsolete, or even old-fashioned, is a crime against everything 
that is noble in thought, in imagination, and in diction. We 
may be glad that it is more familiar to us now than it was to 
our predecessors a century ago, and by cherishing the good 
tendencies which exist, it is not unreasonable to hope that 
our children will discard hosts of foreign interlopers for the 
older and stronger English, and they may even purify the 
tongue more than we now dream of. 

If a people have a history worth telling, there is pretty sure 
to come a time when they begin to take an honest pride in it. 
The old names are revived again, and children are baptized 
with them. The old architecture is found to be full of beauty 
and of romantic associations, and we build our houses and our 
churches in it again. The old speech renews a mysterious 
power over us, and its words, half-forgotten, are found to have 
strange poetry in the very sound. That we are in such a time 
of revival nobody doubts. Let us review for a few moments 
the outline of the history of English, by way of finding some- 
thing to -help us to answer the questions I have already asked, 
or at least to form some distinct idea of the path we ought to 
travel. 

Scholars are now agreed that our English is not the Anglo- 
Saxon ; for the Norman Conquest, by grasping all power and 
wealth into the hands of a foreign aristocracy, beat down the 
English people into illiterate drudges; and the absence of 
schools, of literature, of leisure for intellectual pursuits, and 
of the wealth which gives ease and opportunity for study, 
soon produced great changes in the common language, or 
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carried further changes which had begun at the Danish inva- 
sion. Its grammar changed—its nouns and pronouns lost 
their inflections, its verbs lost their strong form of conjugation. 
For two centuries Englishmen and English speech had their 
dark age ; and similar causes to those which changed the vul- 
gar Latin into French and Italian, into Spanish and Portuguese, 
were at work changing the Anglo-Saxon into the North, Mid- 
land, and South English, which may still be heard in the valley 
of the Tweed, among the fens of the Ouse, and along the banks 
of the Severn. The generation of thegns and learned priests 
who had surrounded Harold passed away, and the name of 
churl, which had borne no unhappy association when it was 
the common designation of free farmers and Saxon England 
was still “merrie England,” took a new meaning from the 
dogged, sullen spirit with which all Englishmen, reduced to a 
common level, bore the hated Norman yoke. Several genera- 
tions passed, generations of ignorance, of little speech, and 
that little growling and mumbling the words with little know- 
ledge or care of moods and tenses, of cases, or of persons. But 
the thrift and the energetic labour of the “ churls” began to 
make them comparatively rich again; their careful tradesmen 
in the towns, their skilful mechanics, their stout husbandmen 
on the broad manor lands, began to know a comfort and good 
cheer which it had seemed would never come in the slavish 
days when each evening brought the hated sound of the 
curfew to their ears. Changes were happening among their 
masters too. The barons at Runnymede were forced to make 
the liberties of all England the gathering-cry when they would 
withstand King John, and the kings in their turn were forced 
to give liberal charters to the good English boroughs when they 
wanted their help to curb the too powerful earls and dukes. 
The bloody wars of the succession played havoc with the nobles 
and military leaders, not only in battle, but by means of the 
dripping scaffold. And all the while the “churl” was gain- 
ing heart and courage, and expanding into the good English 
yeoman. The knights in case-armour began to find the need 
and the mighty help of the stout footmen with bills and bows, 
and the cloth-yard shaft became almost as much a terror to 
the heavy horsemen as the bullet was afterwards. A leader 
who had known a battle saved to him by his stout infantry, 
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warmed to them, and made a merit of addressing them in their 
own speech. Then two or three centuries had worked changes 
in earl as well as in churl, and foreign wars made a Norman 
baron feel that he had less in common with the Frenchman 
than with the stout archer who followed him. After Cressy, 
we are told by Oliphant,’ in 1349, King Edward m1. had his 
shield and surcoat embroidered with his motto in English, 
thus :— 


““Hay, Hay, the wythe swan, 
By Goddes soule, I am thy man !” 


It was now politic to favour the English, and it became the 
fashion. In 1362 it was made the language of the law- 
courts. A century before this, Henry 1. had found it advis- 
able to send out his proclamations in English to gain the 
common people to his support ; and less than half a century 
afterward, Henry, Prince of Wales, writing to his father 
Henry Iv., wrote in English, which had by that time become the 
king’s English as well as the people’s English. The Norman 
Conquest had ended in the absorption of the conquerors into 
the English people ; Chaucer, amid the plaudits of the court, 
as well as the hearty blessings of the common folk, had written 
poems that were never to be forgotten, and an immortal litera- 
ture in the new English was begun. 

It would need no proof to convince one that the triumph of 
English must have been preceded by a time of struggle in 
which English and French must have reacted upon each other, 
sometimes the one and sometimes the other gaining. But it 
would seem that the English element was the more virile, 
and the language that became national was the old speech, 
modified by the grammatical changes which had come in the 
period of darkness and gloom, having lost some old Saxon 
words and gained a great many French ones, but remain- 
ing distinctly and recognisably the English. No small part 
of the French words Chaucer used failed to hold a perma- 
nent place in the tongue. They were recognised as foreign, 
and, though part of polite speech, were likely to go out of 
fashion again, as many of them did; so that in fact Chaucer’s 
English was by no means so pure as that of writers who 
lived a century later. Still, the language of the festive table, 

1 Standard English, p. 260. 
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of the ball-room, the camp, the tourney, the chase, would 
necessarily be that of the aristocracy, for the common people 
had lost the names as well as the things they signified, and 
in spite of the most stubborn attachment to their mother 
tongue, they would insensibly adopt some words which they 
gained from their superiors in rank without knowing when 
or how. 

The accession of Edward of York to the throne was accom- 
panied by a positive influence in favour of the northern Eng- 
lish; and Caxton, who would otherwise have printed his 
books in the midland English dialect, was so far influenced 
by the king’s sister (who was wife of Charles the Bold when 
the Englishman was working with his press in Flanders), 
that he fell in with the court tendency, and by the enormous 
influence his printing had upon the language, fixed it in a 
modified form of northern and midland dialects quite different 
from that of London, which was then as now the heart of the 
kingdom, but whose speech was that of the south of England. 
He says of the duchess, “ Anon she found defaute in mine 
English, which she commanded me to amend.”’ After this, 
the greatest of all influences in settling the language was un- 
doubtedly Tyndale’s translation of the Bible, of which the 
New Testament was published in 1525, about fifty years 
after the first English book was printed. We commonly 
speak of King James’s Bible as the great repository of our 
mother tongue, forgetting the closeness with which it followed 
Tyndale, and that the King’s greatest merit in the matter 
was his command to the revisers to stick to Tyndale as 
closely as possible, as it is the merit of our most recent re- 
vision that it too professes to depart as little as may be from 
the authorised version. It was Tyndale’s Bible that, when 
the Reformation came, was put in every parish church by 
Henry vil. If then we may seek anywhere for “a pure 
well of English undefiled,” it is in Tyndale’s Bible. Com- 
paring its vocabulary with Chaucer’s, we see that the latter 
had a strongly marked French tone which contrasts with the 
sturdy English of the former, and that we may mark a long 
list of courtly phrases and words that now became wholly 
naturalised in our speech. The century and a half that had 

1 Oliphant, p. 284. 
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intervened between them, had made the victory of the English 
more and more pronounced, and this is noticeable quite as 
much in the strong swing and march of the sentences as in 
the choice of words themselves. 

The truth, then, seems to be that English was formed out of 
the Anglo-Saxon in the anguish and slavery of the Norman and 
Angevine rule from 1066 for some two hundred years; that 
it then began to feel the influence of the old French at that 
time spoken by the upper classes ; but that this influence was 
limited to the addition of a considerable number of words to 
its stock, the additions being greatest at the time when it was 
first accepted as the language of all classes, and the Saxon 
element struggled with some success to reassert itself till the 
sixteenth century. That the two sorts of words were each 
better understood by a part of the people is evident from the 
way in which writers could couple an English word with a 
synonyme of French extraction. Examples are often quoted 
from the Prayer-Book of the English Church, as “ acknowledge 
and confess,” “humble and lowly,” “goodness and mercy,” 
“assemble and meet together,” “pray and beseech.” But they 
are quite as frequent in other writings. Our law phrases are 
full of them, such as “devise and bequeath,” “ will and testa- 
ment,” “demise and to farm let,” “yielding and paying,” “ act 
and deed,” “aid and abet,’ “metes and bounds,” and the like. 
So in general literature we find “ head and front,” “uncouth 
and strange,” “disease and woe,” “watch and ward,” “ ways 
and means,” etc. This bi-lingualism of the language it would 
now be in vain to quarrel with. No purist would be so rash 
as to go back of the Bible and Shakespeare for a standard. 
But there may be quite different ways of treating the standard. 
An inflexible rule and pattern cannot be maintained, and a 
flux and reflux of the tide will happen in spite of all we can 
do. It would, however, be within the range of reasonable 
wish, if we were to say that the influence of all scholars and 
people who have learned to love purity of speech might be 
lent to favour such changes as may at least tend to restore the 
language to the standard of the great era; and if this were 
ever attained, there would be at least as good reason for reviv- 
ing old Anglo-Saxon words of a still earlier period as for 
adding any from foreign sources, whether ancient or modern. 
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If all that is strong and good in an old tongue is kept, the 
language may be fairly enriched by new accumulations. The 
wrong is done when a better old word is swapped off for a 
worse new one. The richness of English in words to express 
the same or a similar idea is shown in the many ways in 
which we can express the old Saxon wrath or ire. We call 
it anger from the Danish, rage and fury from the French, 
indignation from the Latin, choler from the Greek, and we 
have invented a new-fangled use of the old word passion to 
express the same, and perhaps use it more often than any 
other, though we had so many proper names for it before. It 
is hard to see how any one can doubt that the old English is 
the best. 

One of the ways in which we may help on a healthful reaction 
is to take some pains to save old forms which are struggling 
for a place in common use against a fashionable opposition. 
No one will pretend that it is not allowable to use the old 
and “strong” form of participle in such words as mown, 
blown, strown, and the like. Yet the form in ed has been 
gaining on them, and it will require a positive purpose and 
effort to save them. Professor Earle gives a considerable list 
of verbs which formerly had this form of conjugation, and have 
lost it wholly or partly. Analogous to sing, sang, swung, were 
sling, slang, slung ; slink, slank, slunk ; spin, span, spun ; sting, 
stang, stung ; spring, sprang, sprung, and even rin, ran, run. 
The rin survives in the Scotch, “ rin, hizzy,” and Chaucer used 
swall for swelled :— 


“ His thoughte it swal so soore about his herte.” 


The original preterite of sting Earle says he heard naturally 
revived by a little maid of four years old, influenced only by 
an unconscious analogy, who said piteously, “If a bee stang 
you, dad, would you cry?” 

There are modes of pronunciation also which hover on the 
brink of destruction, though not quite gone. An example of 
this is the word advertise. That it was pronounced adver’- 
tised by Shakespeare may be proved by numerous quotations. 
One from Henry VI. may be enough: “I have adver’tised 
him by secret means.”* We rarely hear the verb so pro- 

1 Wife of Bath’s Tale, 967. 2 Part m1. iv. 5, 9. 
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nounced nowadays, though the noun adver’tisement commonly 
follows the old rule. 

A class of words of which the first syllable ends in er 
illustrates in a very neat way the lawlessness of our changes 
in pronunciation. They are such words as person, sergeant, 
servant, clerk, merchant, and related to them are barber, farrier, 
parson. Some of these words were indirectly taken from the 
old French, as marchant, barbier, ferrier, sergant, servant, the 
last two coming from the same root. Others, like clerk and 
person, were found in the Anglo-Saxon, but perhaps came there 
from the Latin. But mark what strange fortunes they have 
had. Chaucer used them according to their etymology, and 
spelled them with proper regard to their original vowels. Only 
forty years later we find Audlay (1426) writing parson. Then 
the e supplanted the vowel a in marchant, and then again it 
would seem that polite people thought they were reviving a 
proper French pronunciation by pronouncing the whole list as 
if they were spelled with broad a,—marchant, clark, sargeant, 
parson, etc. All this time they were more or less used as 
proper names, and as such they have kept the a, for we have 
Marchants, Clarks, Sargeants, and Parsons, in plenty among us 
to this day. Then the parson was par excellence the personage 
of the village, and when the word was needed for anybody 
else, it became person again, and both forms remain. The 
wrongly spelled farrier and the rightly spelled barber also 
remain side by side; but merchant, servant, clerk, sergeant, 
regained the e. Notso as to pronunciation, however. In Eng- 
land people commonly say clark, and it is thought “stylish” 
to do so in America. “Sergeant,” as a military title, is pro- 
nounced generally in both countries as if spelled with an a, but 
not in- other connections. “ Sarvent, Sir!” and “Sarve ’em 
right,” have become intolerably vulgar, and are relegated to the 
dialects and the negro quarters. Was ever a stranger jumble 
seen? Even the word perfect at one time became parfit, and I 
believe that Walker’s Pronowncing Dictionary, the great autho- 
rity of fifty years ago, gives its pronunciation as pairfect. 

Then every little while we would forget that we have 
appropriated a French word, and do it over again, giving it a 
little change of spelling, perhaps following the modern French. 
We had swit from time immemorial, and the pleadings in court 
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in which the plaintiff wound up his complaint by saying 
“thereto he brings his suit,” only meant that he brought his 
followers of friends or peers to back up his assertion. The 
meaning of “action at law” given to it is clear corruption. 
A suit of clothes or of rooms meant the related parts, the whole 
“string” of them, to use a colloquial idiom. But the true 
meaning of the word got a little obscured, and some fine person, 
fresh from Continental travel, introduced swite, as it were a 
“brand-new idea,” when the identical word in an English dress 
had been doing duty no end of centuries ! 

Exactly similar was the case with rout and route. So it 
was with ticket and etiquette. To say a thing is “the ticket” 
would be terribly slangy; but to say that it is etiquette, i.e. 
étiqueté, labelled, stamped, approved, ticketed, is unexception- 
ably polite. The upstart has come from abroad with his 
foreign drawl, and has actually the impudence to deny that he 
is the plain English word that had lived in the village time 
out of mind ! 

The vanity of scholarship must come in for a large share of 
responsibility for taking the pith out of our speech. An old 
writer of Queen Elizabeth’s time said, “the foolish phantas- 
ticall, that smells but of learning, will so Latin their tongues, 
that the simple cannot but wonder at their talke, and think 
surely they speake by some revelation ... and he that can 
catch an ynke-horne terme by the taile, him they coumpt to be 
a fine Englishman, and a good Rhetorician.”* 

Under this sort of scholastic influence many good old words 
changed countenance: balm became balsam, frail became 
Sragile, sure became secure. This has been sheer loss only in 
cases where the old word became obsolete ; for in many others 
we have had the sense to keep both, and give some slight change 
of signification to one of them, thus enriching our language. 
Professor Skeat (or rather his daughter) gives a long catalogue 
of these “doublets,” among which are some of a good deal of 
interest. Such are 

causey and causeway arbour and harbour 


sponge and fungus jealous and zealous 
manure and manceuvre veneer and furnish 


scrub and shrub scatter and shatter 
cud and quid vast and waste 


} Wilson, quoted by Oliphant, 307. 
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This “Latining” of their tongues was carried so far, that 
its culmination in such writers as Samuel Johnson and 
Gibbon produced a reaction, and since then a national taste 
for real English has grown rapidly in the mother country and 
among us. 

No better mark of the good progress we have lately made 
can be found than in a table given by Mr. Oliphant in his 
Standard English which shows that Gibbon in his Decline 
and Fall sometimes uses as many as forty-four Romance 
words in a hundred, meaning by Romance words derived from 
the Latin, usually through the French, whilst William Morris 
in his Earthly Paradise often uses even fewer than Chaucer or 
Tyndale. Perhaps, however, quite as vivid an impression of 
the change a little more than fifty years has made will be got 
by recalling that a distinguished critic said of Scott’s Guy 
Mannering, “ We are persuaded not one word in three is under- 
stood by thé generality of English readers.” * 

The truth is, that there was at one time a likelihood that 
we should depart as far from Shakespeare’s English as modern 
Romaic is from the Greek of Demosthenes, and it may be 
doubted if the change which had really come about would not 
have made a page of Gibbon more foreign to Chaucer than 
any part of the old poet has ever been to us. There was 
always a saving salt in the old English, in that it was the 
colloquial tongue of the common people, who, however they 
might feel that a stilted style was wonderful as speaking with 
tongues, could not learn it, and saved the great bulk of true 
English words for the time when poet and historian should 
alike feel their force and come back to their use. 

Indeed it is often a matter of astonishment that the old 
words have held their own so well. I have already acknow- 
ledged the debt we owe to the English Bible in this respect, a 
debt which would make it ever a “ precious treasure” to us if 
no more sacred claim on our love and veneration existed. In 
a less degree the same may be said of other religious writings, 
particularly the Offices of the Church. There is often a grand 
simplicity about them which is a test of the very best style, 
far more moving to a rightly cultivated ear than the sesqui- 
pedalian verbiage of the Johnsonian time. I will venture to 

1 Dr. M‘Crie in his attack on Old Mortality. 
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give as a final quotation the Creed as found in an early English 
primer of Chaucer’s time, and one of the old collects of the 
Church done into English with it :— 

“T bileve in God, fadir almygti, makere of hevene and of 
erthe: and in Jesu Christ the sone of him, oure lord, oon 
alone: which is conceyved of the hooli gost; born of Marie 
maiden; suffride passioun undir Pounce Pilat: crucified, 
deed, and biried: he went doun to hellis: the thridde day he 
roos agen fro deede; he steig to hevenes: he sitteth on the 
right side of God the fadir almygti: thenns he is to come 
for to deme the quyke and deed. I beleve in the hooli gost: 
feith of hooli chirche: communynge of seyntis: forgyveness 
of synnes; agenrisyng of fleish, and everlastyng lyf. So 
be it.” 

In this the only word which has become quite obsolete is 
“steig,” Saxon for ascended. To “deem the quick and 
dead” is an old use of the word deem, though hardly a dif- 
ferent one from that we now have, for when we say “I deem 
it true,” we ought to mean, I judge it true. “ Agenrising,” 
though not in use in the compound form, would be understood 
by any child. 

The collect for peace has even less that is archaic. It 
reads: “God, of whom ben hooli desiris, rigt councels and 
just workis: gyve to thi servantis pees that the world may not 
geve, that in our hertis goven to thi commandementis, and 
the drede of enemys put awei, our tymes be pesible thurgh thi 
defendyng. Bi oure lord Jesu Crist, thi sone, that with thee 
lyveth and regneth, in the unitie of the hooli goost, God, bi all 
worldis of worldis. So be it.” 

Let me conclude by shortly throwing together some of the 
conclusions I would draw from what I have said. 

1. The work of reform in English is by no means a change 
of spelling alone, it is of speech and pronunciation as well. 
Consequently, I cannot think that the assumption of a present 
standard of sound to which our spelling could be made to 
agree is a true method of proceeding, and hence do not favour 
the Pitman phonotypy as distinguished from his phonographic 
short-hand. 

2. The first thing needed as a basis of reform is a thorough 
history of the language, efnbodied in dictionaries that shall 
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give true etymologies, and the original forms of all words, with 
all the changes they have undergone. When I say all words, 
I mean all that have been used since the revival of written 
English after the Norman Conquest, and not simply all that a 
lexicographer may consider as in present use. 

3. We need to cultivate a love for and a pride in the old 
mother tongue, so that we shall be glad of an opportunity to 
revive its neglected but strong and pithy words,—a love and 
pride that shall make us always prefer an old English word 
to any equivalent that may be furnished from the vocabularies 
of Romance or Latinised words. 

4, Our competent philologists should give us lists of words 
of which the old spelling is shorter and simpler than those in 
common use, as well as of those in which an analogous reform 
of pronunciation is feasible, and we should adopt them on the 
avowed ground that we are getting rid of modern corruptions 
which are the offspring of ignorance. In this the lovers of 
pure English should unite and strengthen each other’s hands. 
Something is being done in this way already, and though we 
should go no faster than is consistent with good and solid 
work, the movement will gain more speed than we think. 
Reading in Green’s Making of England we find that he has 
adopted the old Saxon words burh for borough, ¢wn for the 
Saxon town or village, ham and croft and steading, and other 
old words which tell of the home-life of our ancestors. They 
do not jar on one’s nerves, for the meaning is made clear as 
they are introduced, and they fall into place in his sentences 
like old kinsmen come home. 

5. We shall soon be able to put in our children’s hands 
school dictionaries in which English words shall be distin- 
guished from those of foreign birth by form of type, and the 
children may be taught that these are the better words to use. 

When all this has been done we shall be ready for another 
step, and the last, viz. to bring all our philological talent to 
bear on the question of simplifying both pronunciation and 
spelling, by making both accord as closely as may be practi- 
cable to a standard which would be entirely intelligible to any 
Englishman from the fourteenth century downward, and which 
would also be systematic in the modes of representing the 
sounds to the eye. I am sanguitle enough to believe that if 
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we let the principles of reform work long enough and freely 
enough, we shall find the anomalies and inconsistencies in- 
sensibly disappearing, and that the final work of reducing 
spelling to consistent and scientific rules will have been in 
great measure done in advance, so that not even the last step 
will be a large one. 

The whole then may be practically included in this one 
exhortation: Let us love and learn our mother tongue! 


G. D, COX. 





ArT. X.—Current Literature. 


Amore the contributions of archeology to our knowledge 
of Bible times and lands none is more wonderful than 
the last (1). It is indeed nothing less than the restoration to its 
place in history and human thought of a long-vanished empire. 
The discovery, which promises to be of rare interest and 
value, we owe, in the first instance, to the energy and sagacity 
of Dr. Wright, and, we may add, to his faith in the veracity of 
Scripture story. In the earlier reaches of Bible history we 
catch frequent glimpses of a powerful and widespread people 
called the Hittites. But, strangely enough, till a quite recent 
date, outside of the Bible no definite trace of such an empire 
was to be found in ancient history or tradition. This was 
enough for those critics whose idea of impartiality is to believe 
almost anything found in Pagan archives, and nothing recorded 
in the pages of Scripture, except upon compulsion. Accord- 
ingly, Professor Newman declared the Bible references to the 
Hittites to be “unhistorical,” and as “not exhibiting the 
writer’s acquaintance with the times in a favourable light.” 
Such negative dogmatism, though foolish, was explicable in 
1857, ere the clay tablets of Babylonia and the stone records 
of Egypt had told their wondrous story. But to find the same 
sceptical note running as a superannuated echo through Mr. 
Cheyne’s article in the new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, is a portent that must rouse curious questions in 


(1) The Empire of the Hittites. By William Wright, D.D. London: 
James Nisbet and Co., 1884. 
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the mind even of the uncritical world. For during the bygone 
score of years, from the silent stone and brick witnesses of the 
old world, a long, coherent, and continuous history has been 
gleaned of a warlike and wealthy race, known to Assyria as 
the Khatti, to Egypt as the Kheta, corresponding in location, 
in manners and customs, and in military equipment down to 
the minutest details, with the Hittites of the Bible. Thus by 
the mouth of two witnesses, unconnected and unimpeachable, 
the substantial accuracy of the Scriptural account is established. 
We advise our readers to procure for themselves a literary 
pleasure of a rare order by following the vivid and picturesque 
recital which forms the backbone of Dr. Wright’s masterly 
demonstration of the fact. 

While the testimony of their ancient rivals, Egypt and 
Assyria, was sufficient to prove the existence of the Hittite 
race, it remained a puzzle how an empire of such magnitude 
should have left no record of its presence on the earth in the 
shape of sculptured stone or written inscription. Twelve years 
ago this last obscurity was dispelled by the bold enterprise 
and believing insight of our author, though it took some time 
for many less believing minds to perceive that the darkness 
was cleared away. In 1872 Dr. Wright was residing in 
Damascus, like the apostle Paul, doing the work of an evangel- 
ist. Many years before, Burckhardt had noted some curiously 
carved stones at Hamah. These had never been accurately 
copied, but the attention of travellers had exposed them to the 
danger of being destroyed. With indomitable perseverance 
and characteristic mother-wit, Dr. Wright—who tells the story 
with much enjoyment and vivacity in the book before us— 
succeeded in making casts of the inscriptions, and also in 
securing the sculptured stones. Reasoning that such inscrip- 
tions could not be the work of mere nomads, but necessarily 
the product of a more massive civilisation, and remembering 
that Hamah was in the Bible asserted to have been a centre of 
the Hittites, he had the happy audacity to accept the Scripture 
suggestion, and to pronounce the remains Hittite. The idea 
was received by the world of Oriental learning with much 
laughter. But attention was now concentrated on the subject. 
The idea has been reached independently by Professor Sayce, 
and several savants have identified numerous other inscriptions 
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as belonging to the same script and style of art. In this 
fashion a mass of evidence accumulated, establishing the pre- 
sence of the Hittites all over Asia Minor and throughout 
Northern Syria. Moreover, a preponderance of proof goes to 
show that the race was not Semitic, but, as Scripture asserts, 
Hamitic. A probable beginning has even been made in the 
way of decipherment. And the learned world stands, eager 
and expectant, peering through the half-opened door, on the 
threshold of a new and wonderful world of light and insight 
into the life and thought and movement of bygone days. The 
work of Dr. Wright is a complete treasure-house of the history 
and materials of this new branch of Oriental study. It con- 
tains finely executed facsimiles of all the inscriptions as yet 
collected, and it gives the latest results and methods of Pro- 
fessor Sayce’s attempts at interpretation. The volume is one 
of extraordinary interest, and of standard value. 


A solid octavo volume of 629 pages (2) shows that the 
temper of theological speculation is not extinct in Scotland. 
After the small deluge of exegetical works which we have had 
from the north, it is an agreeable change to be introduced to 
Profound Problems in Theology and Philosophy. Such is the 
high-sounding title of the book which Mr. Jamieson of Old 
Aberdeen has given to the world, and which undoubtedly 
handles arduous problems. Whether it does much to elucidate 
them is another question. 

The spirit in which the task has been undertaken is admir- 
able. The author has been patient, for he assures us that “the 
contents of the volume are the result of more than thirty years’ 
reflection.” He is, or supposes himself to be, quite faithful to 
the Westminster standards of his Church. He is at the same 
time hopeful that an amended statement of the old theology 
may lay a firm basis for Christian union, harmonise religion 
with science, and conclusively rout the infidel. He sees that 
Broad-Churchism cannot accomplish this, for its negations 
nourish scepticism and disunion. On the other hand, the 
defect of the Westminster Confession, in his eyes, is, not that 

(2) Profound Problems in Theology and Philosophy. By the Rev. George 


Jamieson, B.D., Minister of the First Charge, Old Machar. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1884. 
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it is too stiff, but that it is not quite logical, and “contains 
incongruities.” Accordingly he has set to work to make those 
crooked things straight. “The aim of the following pages is 
to present a Scientific Theology,a theology not only systematised 
on logical principles, preserving a mutual harmony throughout 
all its parts, but each part based on Scripture-statement, as in 
harmony with scientific advancement and sound philosophical 
argument—a theology in which cause and effect can be fairly 
traced in symmetrical order” (p. 4). 

But “symmetrical order” is the first thing we miss in this 
volume. Method is above all things necessary in treating 
such a tremendous theme. And what do we find? A long 
Introduction on difficulties and desiderata, and then eight 
chapters on “ The Incarnation of Christ,” “ Liabilities of Flesh 
and Blood,” “ The Nature and Origin of Evil,” “Christ destroy- 
ing the Work of the Devil,” “The true Tabernacle,” “The 
Doctrine of Sacrifice,’ “The Cross of Christ,’ and “The 
Remission of Sins.” ‘Then follow no fewer than twenty-nine 
excursus on detached topics. The result of this is, that 
while some doctrines which surely belong to a systematic 
theology, e.g. that of the Holy Trinity, find no mention, others 
on which the author’s mind is greatly set are discussed over 
and over again. This is fatal to symmetry, and the repetition 
fatigues the reader long before he has finished the book. 

It is a good Scottish tradition to bind philosophy and 
theology together, and Mr. Jamieson is right in viewing the 
problems of each in mutual relations. We are happy to add 
that he gives evidence of considerable acumen in his philo- 
sophical discussion of such themes as Creationism and the 
Divine Decrees. In his excursus on the latter of these he 
has some just strictures on the too exclusive prominence given 
by some Calvinists to the sovereignty of the Divine will, as 
though it acted independently of intelligence and righteous- 
ness. “There is something more profound in the character of 
God than mere sovereignty—something dearer to God than mere 
sovereignty—something on which the operations of sovereignty 
are themselves dependent” (p. 376). In a later excursus, 
however, we find a quite unsatisfactory conception of the ethical 
basis. We are told emphatically that “the foundation of all 
moral law lies in this maxim—the wellbeing of the creature.” 
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Moral emotions are said to be erroneous only through “ the 
mistakes which a man may make as to what constitutes the 
best wellbeing of himself or of others” (p. 522). Thus evil is 
due to mere error, and sin is only a sort of stupidity. 

In theology Mr. Jamieson writes, as Broad Churchmen do, 
from the Incarnation of the Son of God. The work of Christ 
he seems to regard as a process by which he cleared his own 
humanity of “sinful flesh” in order that he might live for ever, 
and impart life to man. The doctrine of substitution he alto- 
gether disowns. Repeatedly he impugns a statement which 
he alleges to be commonly received, that “the death of Christ 
is the life of his people.” We do not remember having ever 
heard this aphorism before. We have heard it said that the 
death of Christ procured or purchased life for His people, but 
never that his death constitutes their life. On the contrary, it 
is because he lives that they live also. The language of our 
author regarding the blood of Christ is really distressing : 
“The blood of Christ’s earthly body can never be regarded as 
the atoning blood which cleanses and purifies the soul” (p. 11). 
On reading this, we assumed the author to mean that not the 
material substance of blood, but the poured out life of Christ 
is the atonement for us; but to our amazement we are in- 
formed that the atoning and cleansing element is “the life- 
blood that essentially belonged to Christ as the living and 
immortal One before the throne of God, as he ascended to his 
glory” (p. 11). And again: “The blood of his resurrection, 
and consequently of our justification, was the consecrating 
blood which he took with him into the skies” (p. 203). 

Mr. Jamieson labours much to show that we are not justi- 
fied by the objective fact of Christ’s obedience and death until 
we believe on him. There is no need to say so much about 
it, for it is what every one holds, and what the Westminster 
Confession explicitly teaches. But what Mr. Jamieson does 
not seem to see, is the important point that when we do be- 
lieve, we are justified on the ground of the objective fact, and 
not on that of its subjective effect on our hearts. Neither he 
nor any one else can think or write clearly on justification till 
he studies it in its relation to Divine Justice, and recognises 
the necessity for the Divine act proceeding on a complete 
ground, viz., the work of Christ for us, instead of an incom- 
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plete, i.e. the work of Christ in us. We are glad, however, to 
find that Mr. Jamieson is pulled up by his own quotation 
‘from the Shorter Catechism on Justification. He speaks of its 
“succinct and comprehensive definition :” and proceeds to give 
his own definitions with much more accuracy than his dis- 
cussion would lead one to expect. “Justification may be 
termed the act of God pronouncing acceptance in the case of 
true believers, while sanctification may be termed the work of 
God operating on the heart through the process of our be- 
lieving” (p. 625). 

Any one who wishes to fall on new and singular interpre- 
tations of Scripture may find a good many in this volume. 
One of them we scarcely like to refer to. The words of our 
Saviour—“ Behold, I cast out devils, and I do cures to-day and 
to-morrow ”—are actually interpreted of his cleansing and 
curing himself! (p. 123.) The “gospel of Christ” is given in 
five propositions, at p. 328, as quite divested of the dogma of 
substitution and “scheme of imputation.” Having read it all, 
we cannot say that Mr. Jamieson has effected any improve- 
ment upon the Westminster Divines. 





The Speaker’s Commentary holds high rank among works on 
the text and contents of Scripture. The scholarship of the 
various contributors is a guarantee of excellent workmanship. 
Although occasionally there are questionable deviations, alike 
in the introductions and notes, from rigid orthodoxy, yet this 
able Commentary is a desirable help to the student of the 
sacred writings, and becomes a much-desired possession for 
such as have not large means. The bulk, and consequently 
the price, of the Speaker's Commentary has hitherto prevented 
many readers from gaining access to it among the multitudes 
who love to study the divine oracle. Now, however, the 
valuable work of able and recognised scholars is becoming 
accessible to the longing crowd ; and in an abridgment of the 
Speaker’s Commentary, issued by Mr. Murray, and now on our 
table, designated the Students’ Commentary (3), there is 


(3) The Students’ Commentary on the Holy Bible. Founded on the Speaker's 
Commentary. Abridged and edited by J. M. Fuller, M.A., Vicar of Bexley, 
Kent, etc. New Testament, vol.i.: The Gospels—Acts of the Apostles. 
London: John Murray, 1884. 
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ready to the hand and the limited purse of many students a 
work which almost places them on a level with the possessors 
of the larger and much-coveted Commentary. The Students’ 
Commentary ought to find its way into the hands of all who 
desire to see the results of recent research into the text of 
Scripture, and who wish to have some authoritative human 
opinion concerning the simple meaning of the original writ- 
ings. 


One of the simplest, raciest, and most pointedly practical 
helps to effective pastoral work we have read is The Joy of 
the Ministry, by Rev. F. R. Wynne, M.A. (4). It contains 
twelve chapters, on most fruitful and interesting topics. 
In the first instance these lectures were delivered in the 
author’s house to a number of young students and clergymen, 
and we are glad to observe that the directness of the spoken 
utterance has not been toned down to the level of the historical. 
Having been addressed to young men of the Church of Eng- 
land, or rather, we should say, of the Episcopal Church of 
Ireland, there “are many phrases and counsels which have a 
direct reference to the work of that Church. But liberal- 
minded Presbyterians and Congregationalists may peruse this 
handy volume with much benefit. There are hints for the 
study, the pulpit, the sick-room, and house-to-house visiting, 
which are the outcome of lengthened observation and experi- 
ence. Personal qualifications—faith, the loving spirit, the 
warrior spirit, and love of work—have each a chapter, while the 
first, in which the joy of the ministry is set forth powerfully 
and reverently, is itself well calculated to stir up the soul to 
active effort in seeking “the joy of being able to hope that 
you have won souls for Christ.” 


A fifth edition of The Prayer that Teaches to Pray, by 
Rev. Dr. Dods (5), proves that this excellent treatise is still 
much regarded ; and no wonder, for here are clear exposition 


(4) The Joy of the Ministry ; An Endeavour to Increase the Efficiency and 
Deepen the Happiness of Pastoral Work. By the Rev. Frederick R. Wynne, 
M.A., Canon of Christ Church, etc., Dublin. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1884. 

(5) The Prayer that Teaches to Pray. By the Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. 
Fifth Edition. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1885. 
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and practical application of the expounded truth beautifully 
blended. We would advise all who are unfamiliar with this 


little work to procure it, and we are sure they will be grate- 
ful for the advice. 


We cannot think of any book more suitable for family read- 
ing at the fireside than The Children’s Portion (6). Long 
practice as well as much love seem to have peculiarly fitted 
Dr. Macleod to divide “ the children’s bread,” giving to each 
a seasonable and suitable portion. His gift is enviable. And 
now that his rich stores are placed within reach of a world- 
wide congregation, we would fondly wish for the children in 
the wide world the introduction of this volume into their own 
homes, and their pastors’ studies as well. The forty-six 
portions of this author are worth a hundred ordinary volumes 
of children’s stories. We most cordially recommend such 
nourishment for all our youthful friends. 


The Rev. A. B. Mackay, late of Brighton, now of Montreal, 
has sent forth a goodly volume in The Conquest of Canaan (7), 
which maintains his high character as an energetic and prac- 
tical preacher. This book is made up of lectures on the first 
twelve chapters of Joshua, delivered in course to his congre- 
gation. Mr. Mackay is not an antiquarian preacher. He 
could not be content with the bare historical narrative of the 
facts contained in the first part of the Book of Joshua. He 
very forcibly applies the lessons met with in the narrative to 
the sins and tendencies of the present day. Often in the 
pages of his book he depicts not only the state of society, but 
the characteristic views and habits of classes of men. Amidst 
much that is commonplace when seen in the printed page 
(which however is fresh and fiery enough when poured forth 
from a burning heart), there are sparkling gems both of 
beauty and of worth. We had marked some passages of 
powerful description of character, and exposures of the vanity 


(6) The Children’s Portion. By Alexander Macleod, D.D., author of 
Talking to the Children, etc. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1884. 
(7) The Conquest of Canaan; Lectures on the first twelve chapters of 


the Book of Joshua. By A. B. Mackay, Montreal. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1884. 
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of the high-minded, but we content ourselves with stating that 
readers will find this to be a very interesting and instructive 
volume. 










Of the excellent series of Men Worth Remembering, we are 
inclined to believe that one of the most interesting is John 
Knox, by Dr. Taylor of New York (8). The biography is well 
executed ; Knox is seen to be neither hard-headed nor hard- 
hearted, but a humble, loving, patriotic, God-fearing man. 
“The reception of Mrs. Bowes (his mother-in-law) into his 
household, especially with his knowledge of her deep-seated 
melancholia, says much for the kindliness of Knox’s heart, and 
contrasts strongly with the spirit manifested on a similar matter 
by that other Scotsman whose correspondence has so recently 
been given to the world.” Dr. Taylor presents, in a few 
simple and clear paragraphs, the share Knox had in the Eng- 
lish Reformation. The reconstruction of the Scottish Church 
is also very freshly told. This little volume is well worth ' 


purchasing. 

















From the same publishers we have received a pretty little 
child’s story called Charity Moore (9). Nurse, out with the chil- 
dren, is careless, being more taken up for the time with the 
soldiers, Little girl gets among the horses’ feet, and is snatched 
from death by a charity-school girl. School-girl is taken into 
service of the child’s mother. Then the story runs on; other 
incidents occur, and Charity Moore runs away, but is found 
again ; does good to everybody she meets, and finally settles 
down as Mrs. Charity Browne. The story is a good one, but 
the Pantomimic Angel might have been left out; an angel in 
the form of a plainly-dressed little girl, with a smiling, kindly 
face, would have suited the story better. 














After all, there are no stories for children or for grown-up 
people equal to the Bible stories. What story of a boy or young 
man can compare with the sacred story of Joseph? Joseph’s 













(8) John Knox. By William M. Taylor, D.D., LL D., author of Limitations 
of Life, etc. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1884. 

(9) Charity Moore: the Story of a Stray. By Lina Orman-Cooper. With 
Illustrations by T. Pym. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1884. 
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story is told once again by Dr. Symington (10). The tale is not 
wearisome. A graphic pen has been at work, while a well- 
‘stored mind and abundant research have supplied rich and 
varied materials. Through all there runs a glow of spiritual 
fervour. The New Testament Joseph is ever kept in sight. As 
brought again before us in this interesting volume, the coinci- 
dences between the experiences of Joseph and that of Jesus 
are truly surprising. Reading this exposition of Divine pre- 
parations in human history, one sees what might be reverently 
called tentative measures adopted by God, with « view, all 
unconsciously, to train men’s minds and hearts for the reception 
of His own Son. This is also an excellent family book—not 
large or costly, but worth much, and containing much to help 
family and personal religion. 


The movement towards sanctification, which has been called 
by the unorthodox and mistaken epithet, Higher Holiness, is 
one of those periodical movements which may issue in good 
or ill to the Church of Christ according as it is well or ill 
guided. That the standard of holiness has been generally low 


will be admitted by all. That it is to be raised through faith 
everybody will admit. But when the question is, What man- 
ner of faith? at once different answers are given. An abridg- 
ment of a famous work on Sanctification has been made by 
A. M. (11). The Gospel Mystery of Sanctification was published 
by Marshall in 1692. Doubtless the principal reason for its 
republication in an abridged form to-day is to be found in the 
movement above referred to. The great aim of Marshall is to 
show that holiness is attained through faith, not without the 
aid of the Holy Spirit. Cowper, as quoted in A. M.’s intro- 
duction itself, gives a very fair estimate of Marshall’s views :-—— 
“ The doctrines Marshall maintains are, under the influence of 
the Divine Spirit, the very life of my soul, and the soul of all 
my happiness ; that Jesus is a present Saviour from the guilt 


(10) The Story of Joseph read in the Light of the Son of Man. A Popular 
Exposition. By Alexander Macleod Symington, D.D., author of the Life 
and Ministry of John the Baptist, ete, The Religious Tract Society. 

(11) Sanctification, or the Highway of Holiness. An Abridgment (in the 
author’s own words) of The Gospel Mystery of Sanctification, by the Rev. 
Walter Marshall, with an Introductory Note by A.M. London: James 
Nisbet and Co., 1884. 
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of sin by his most precious blood, and from the power of it 
by his Spirit.” To separate faith from the gracious Agent— 
the Holy Spirit—as some appear to do, when they speak of 
holiness by faith (like justification by faith), is one of the most 
fatal half-truths which are to be avoided with all eagerness. 
If any one longs to understand better the secret of a holy life, 
the advice of A. M. is to the point : “Let him, with prayer 
and trust for the Holy Spirit, exercise faith in each new 
thought of God set before him from the Word.” Of course 
such an one is presumed to be abiding in Christ. But is it 
not just here that the effort fails? And in his helplessness, 
not in his self-satisfaction or gratulation, he exercises faith in 
Christ as his sanctification, for he knows by the Word that he 
is complete in him. A delusive self-complacency is far 
more dangerous than a delusive self-condemnation. The 
Publican was justified rather than the Pharisee. We strongly 
recommend the perusal of this réswmé of an extensive and 
thoughtful work, and believe that the prayerful and careful 
study of it will help to the formation of Scriptural views re- 
garding sanctification. This abridged treatise is really a 
manual, compressed, cheap, and handy. 


If we were asked in a single line to state Ewald’s position 
as a Biblical critic, we would describe him as “ rationalistic, 
though reverent.” As compared with recent writers he is 
conservative ; nevertheless, it is to be remembered, the wilder 
criticism of the later time is only the logical development of 
the more cautious criticism of the earlier. We are free, how- 
ever, to acknowledge that the discriminating student can learn 
much from the writings of one whose scholarship is undoubted 
and whose subtle intuition is singularly clear. His treatise 
on Revelation (12) undoubtedly merits translation, and will 
amply repay careful study. To Ewald, Revelation is a con- 
tinuous historical process in which a definite purpose is 
evolved to its fulfilment. Speaking broadly, most students of 
Scripture admit development ; division arises, however, so soon 
as the extent and limits of this development come to be deter- 


(12) Revelation : its Nature and Record. By Heinrich Ewald, late Professor 
in the University of Géttingen. Translated from the German by the Rev. 
Thoraas Goadby, B.A, Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 
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mined. Many refuse, for reasons which appear to them 
sufficient, to accept the principles which Ewald enunciates, 
_ while some carry them much further, and apply them much 
more widely than he would approve. [Both the translator 
and publishers express their wish not “to be identified with 
the peculiar doctrinal views ” of this writer, and they promise 
in a subsequent volume to furnish information concerning 
these peculiar views by the publication of some selected 
chapters from his theology. The propriety of including such 
authors in “ The Foreign Theological Library ” is questionable. 
There is a “ Foreign Translation Society,” which may be trusted 
to make them known to English readers, and we cannot help 
thinking the Messrs. Clark would best consult their own 
interests and the interests of Theological Literature by confin- 
ing their attention more strictly to writers who expose rather 
than expound rationalism. They are not well advised in turn- 
ing aside from the masterly works which have been recently 
appearing in Germany in defence of the truth, to give place 
to even such a suggestive and striking volume as that now 
before us. 


Theological Encyclopedia has not yet received amongst us 
the attention it deserves. Its character is excellently deline- 
ated by the Rev. John Macpherson in his interesting preface 
to Rabiger’s treatise (13) on the subject. “It is the special 
function,” he says, “of theological encyclopedia to afford to 
the beginner an outline and a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
course of theological study, and at the same time to indicate 
to the professional theologian the scope and limits of the 
different departments of theology, the questions to be solved, 
and the points of view to be occupied, in accordance with the 
demands of science.” The importance of a clear and complete 
delineation in terms of the description quoted cannot easily 
be overrated. First let us thank the translator for the very 
readable form in which he presents to us the contents of Dr. 
Rabiger’s volume, and also for the valuable additional matter, 


(13) Encyclopedia of Theology. By Dr. F. T. Rabiger, Professor of 
Theology at the University of Breslau. Translated, with additions to the 
History and Literature, by the Rev. John Macpherson, M.A., Findhorn. 
Vol. i. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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contributed by himself. The instalment before us consists of two 
parts—(1) the Introduction, and (2) a discussion of the Nature of 
Theology, under the general heading, “ First or General Division 
of Theologie.” The introduction is mainly occupied with the 
history of Theological Encyclopedia, to which are added brief 
statements as to its subjects, task, and idea. Under the Nature 
of Theology such subjects as the following receive attention :— 
The Church in its relation to Theology ; Theology as a positive 
science ; Orthodox, Supernaturalistic, and Rationalistic Theology ; 
Schleiermacher’s Religion of Feeling, etc. etc. It would take us 
too far afield to enter upon the consideration of any of these 
details, much more to attempt a full examination of the 
whole book. Suffice it to say, Raibiger so ranges over this 
wide territory with competent knowledge and critical acumen 
that he presents us with a volume admirably adapted both in 


thought and style to introduce and illustrate the study of 
Theological Encyclopeedia. 


At this date it is unnecessary to re-examine such a well- 
known book as Dr. Tulloch’s Leaders of the Reformation (14). 


The interest awakened by the recent Lutheran celebration, 
and the fact of the second edition having been out of print for 
some years, has induced the learned Principal to re-examine 
and re-write the sketch of Luther, while, at the same time, 
the volume has been carefully revised throughout. By this 
process the new edition has gained considerably in interest, 
and, especially from his “table-talk,” the many-sided character 
of Luther is portrayed with considerable power and success. 


The same author has been induced to reprint in a handsome 
volume (15) a series of papers contributed to some of the leading 
journals. ‘To certain students, for whom the close and con- 
tinuous treatment of the subject has peculiar charms, the 
separateness of character which necessarily belongs to these 
essays from the original conditions of their publication may 
detract somewhat from their interest; but the freshness and 

(14) Luther and other Leaders of the Reformation. By John Tulloch, D.D., 


Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews. Edinburgh and London: W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 


(15) Modern Theories in Philosophy and Religion. By John Tulloch, D.D., 
LL.D, Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 
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condensation, also resulting from the circumstances in which 
they first appeared, will more than make amends to a far 
- larger class of readers. The topics are varied, though they 
have a very definite relation to each other. Positivism, 
Modern Scepticism, Pessimism, Materialism, and Kantism all 
receive full and fair attention. Altogether the book is a clear 
and satisfactory réswmé of the best thought on the subjects 
which it handles, and worthily sustains the reputation of its 
learned author. 


In Storms and Sunshine of a Soldier's Life we have an 
exceptionally well written and interesting narrative of the 
eventful history of one who was both a brave man and an 
earnest Christian (16). To us who knew him he was endeared 
by his childlike frankness, his intense love of truth, and his 
fearless resoluteness in obedience to duty. His character is 
abundantly illustrated in the details of his adventurous and 
varied career which are sketched in these volumes by a loving 
hand. At present, when so much interest centres around 
Afghanistan, into which country General Mackenzie’s military 
duties called him at a most eventful period, these volumes 
should have a claim on attention even beyond that to which 
their own merit amply entitles them. 


The new volume of Fhe Pulpit Commentary is limited to 
the homiletical treatment of the First Book of Chronicles (17). 
The Introduction, though brief, is excellent of its kind. While, 
as is desirable, primary importanee is attached to the furnishing 
of hints for pulpit treatment of the various sections of this 
Biblical book, careful attention is given to the expository notes, 
which we commend to the attention of students. The 
Homilies for the most part are marked by rare excellence 
and suggestiveness. Some may be inclined to think that with 
such aids preaching may become a somewhat mechanical art, 
and unquestionably to the idle or careless such temptations as 
books of this class offer may tend in that direction ; but for 

(16) Storms and Sunshine of a Soldier’s Life: Lieutenant-General Colin 
Mackenzie, C.B., 1825-1881. 2 vols. Edinburgh : David Douglas. 

(17) The Pulpit Commentary: 1 Chronicles, Exposition and Homiletics. 


By Rev. Professor P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B. Homilies by various authors, 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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the real work of guiding the spiritual life of an age in which 
there is no lack of intelligence, assistance of every kind is 
urgently needed; and no true preacher, while thankfully 
accepting the help of all books which shorten the hours of 
labour, will neglect the gift within him on which, by God’s 


blessing, he must ultimately depend for the success of his 
ministry. 


Parallel to the Pulpit Commentary, though prior to it in 
order of time, is Mr. Dickinson’s Preacher's Homiletical 
Commentary. The latest completed instalment of this volu- 
minous work is the Commentary on Isaiah (18). The difference 
between the two Commentaries, both of which seek to render 
valuable assistance to preachers, lies mainly in this :—The 
former (The Pulpit Commentary) aims at originality of treat- 
ment throughout; the latter (The Homiletic Commentary) 
gathers from all available sources, openly and avowedly, whatever 
may aid in the illustration or exposition of the sacred text. 
The latter method, when intrusted to skilful hands, is certainly 
not the least useful. Mr. Bertram, who has already won his 
spurs by the publication of the Homiletical Encyclopedia, brings 
with him to the task in this instance adequate skill and 
knowledge. The references to the sources from whence the 
information is derived add greatly to the value of the book. 
For practical use this Commentary cannot easily be surpassed. 


The third volume of the Magnum Opus (19) under the 
joint editorship of Canon Spence, Mr. Exell, and Mr. C. Neil, 
now lies before us. The Table of Contents includes the second 
part of “ Virtues or Excellencies,” embracing Justice, Wisdom, 
Benevolence, and Self-control ; also the eleventh section of the 
whole work, on “The Mosaic Economy,” under which are 
ranged, The Tabernacle generally, Ministers and Office-bearers 
in the service of the Tabernacle, and Sacrifices and Oblations 
including Sacred Festivals. It still seems to us the grandeur of 


(18) A Homiletical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. By R. A. 
Bertram, author of the Homiletical Encyclopedia. Vol. i. London: R. D. 
Dickinson, 

(19) Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Vol. iii. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. 
M. Spence, M.A., Rev. Joseph Exell, M.A., Rev. Charles Neil, M.A. 
Londen: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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the conception somehow belittles the execution. The reading 
requisite for the worthy filling up of such a scheme is rarely 
attainable, and certainly it is not possible without much longer 
time and greater care than seem to have been given to the pre- 
paration of this volume. We have missed, under every leading 
division, extracts from books which, to say the least, are equal 
to most of those we have found quoted. Still, from the large- 
ness of design and fulness of detail, this work is facile princeps 
in its own department, and will maintain this position probably 
for a long time to come. 


Canon Spence and Mr. Exell have also been associated in 
another undertaking, which, though much more modest in 
form, we are not inclined to rank second in success to any 
of their performances. We refer to their suggestive hints 
on texts forming the Homiletical Library, the fourth volume 
(20) of which, completing the series for the Church year, has 
just reached us. These co-workers have proved themselves 
thoroughly equipped and efficient. With a pretty extensive 
acquaintance with books of this class, we do not know any 
which are more characterised by sagacity and sound practical 
sense. In almost every case the writers of these suggestive 
outlines know the very kind of material best adapted to the 
needs of those for whom the volumes are prepared, and they 
supply it in the form most likely to prove useful. 


With the completion of the eighth volume of the second 
series, Dr. Samuel Cox retires from the editorial chair of The 
Expositor, which he has occupied during all the years of its 
existence. As he himself says in the preface to the concluding 
volume (21), “ There is no help for it.” The proprietors of the 
Magazine could no longer lend themselves to the inculcation of 
such doctrines as were being advocated in its pages, and he, on 
the other hand, would give no promise to restrain such advo- 
cacy. Is it fair, however, to explain the difference between 
publisher and editor as resting only on “loose views of in- 
spiration” and “the larger hope”? In the seventh volume, 


(20) The Homiletical Library. Edited by Canon Spence and Rev. J. 8. 
Exell. Vol. iv. Sundays in Trinity. London: James Nisbet and Co. 

(21) The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. Second Series. 
Vols. vii. and viii. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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pp. 125, 126, describing the interview between Christ and the 
Syro-Pheenician mother, Dr. Cox writes as follows :— 

“He (Christ) must have longed to help and comfort this poor Canaan- 
itish mother. But does He do it? Could He do it without overstepping 
His commission—without doing violence to the method which His Father 
had patiently followed through long centuries? It was only the extraordi- 
nary and astonishing faith of the woman, it would seem, which suggested to 
Him that the will of God must be even larger, kinder, freer, than He had 
assumed, and so reconciled for Him the warring claims of love and duty. 
. . . Women should be proud of the woman who, by her invincible faith in 
the love that rules the_universe, became one of the teachers of the great 
Teacher.” 

Perhaps, however, even in raising this question, we do in- 
justice to Dr. Cox. For, on reconsideration, we are inclined to 
think even such an interpretation as this may be a logical 
necessity in connection with “the larger hope.” In that case, 
faith and hope are placed in irreconcilable antagonism. We are 
not sorry that a change of editorship has been decided: we are 
sorry that such departure from the orthodox faith has made it 
necessary. 

The two volumes for the present year are not without some 
valuable and helpful papers ; but we look forward with a larger 
hope to the years to come under more reliable guidance. 


For exposition, solid, though not sparkling, we are glad to 
commend a volume from the pen of an Irish clergyman (22). 
Here we have no attempts to surprise by novelty of interpre- 
tation or brilliancy of style, but a plain, patient, scholarly, and 
withal Scriptural examination of the messages sent by our 
risen Lord to the seven Asiatic Churches. 


Two recent volumes on Prophecy claim our notice. The 
first (23) is mainly expository, and is divided into two parts. 
These are called respectively The First Volume of Prophecy, 
and The Second Volume. In the former are included the 
prophecies contained in the Pentateuch, the historical books, 

(22) The Messages to the Seven Churches of Asia Minor, By Andrew Tait, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., Canon of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Tuam. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

(23) The Book of Daniel, or the Second Volume of Prophecy. Translated and 


Expounded, with a Preliminary Sketch of Antecedent Prophecy, by James 
G. Murphy, LL.D. and D,D., Professor of Hebrew. London: J. Nisbet and Co, 
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the Psalms, and parts of the three prophetical books, Micah, 

- Isaiah, and Jeremiah ; while in the latter attention is limited 

“to the Book of Daniel. We have already noticed a work on 
the Apocalypse by the same author, and in this volume he 
endeavours to “ elucidate the prophetic announcements concern- 
ing the Messiah in the Old Testament, in a treatise as nearly 
as possible corresponding therewith.” Proceeding on the lines 
of the Historical School, he submits the prophetic sayings 
examined to a careful analysis, and within very brief compass 
he presents the results in an interesting and readable form. 


The standard work on Prophecy of the Historical School is 
undoubtedly Elliot’s elaborate and learned Hore A pocalyptice. 
But its formidable size does not recommend it to this busy age, 
and probably limits considerably the number of its readers. 
An abridgment of it, having his full sanction and the benefit 
of his revision, reached a second edition in his lifetime. This 
volume now re-appears in a third edition (24). Evidently the 
task undertaken by the author has been accomplished with 
pious care. Although the contents of four large volumes are 
reduced to one, and that by no means bulky, yet no essential 
detail is omitted, and the little book presents a fair account of 
the work of a lifetime, which can be easily read by the busiest 
of men. 


A new candidate for public favour has appeared in The Con- 
temporary Pulpit (25), the first volume of which lies on our 
table. It compares favourably with its compeers, both in the 
beauty of its external appearance and in the excellence of its 
contents. 


Dr. Maclaren’s Sermons need no commendation. They have 
approved themselves to all who can appreciate simple, strong 
thought eloquently expressed. During the past year two 
volumes have been issued, under the title A Year's Ministry 


(24) The Last Prophecy: being an Abridgment of the late Rev. G. B. Elliot's 
Hore Apocalyptice. To which is subjoined his last paper on Prophecy Ful- 
filled and Fulfilling. By H. E.E. Third Edition. London: James Nisbet 
and Co. , 

(25) The Contemporary Pulpit. Vol. i., January to June, 1884. London: 
Office of The Contemporary Pulpit, 6 White Hart St., Paternoster Square. 
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(26). The sermons they contain have ‘already won attention 
in The Christian Commonwealth, to which they form one of 
the most attractive features. By a striking combination of a 
certain «esthetic thoughtfulness and distinct spiritual insight 
they are at once pleasing and edifying. 


A very interesting book, full of pregnant suggestions, with a 
quaint title, has just appeared (27). The texts which it expounds 
are taken from the earlier books of the Bible, and it is replete 
with devout and practical thought. 


Here is a volume of Sermons in which everything is excellent 
except the title (28). Dr. Robinson always writes clearly, 
sensibly, and strongly. Why, however, he should call the 
texts he preaches from in this volume “ neglected” ones passes 
our comprehension. We can assure him the greater number, 
on this side of the Atlantic, have no claim to such a description. 


Dr. Matheson has been no mean contributor to religious 
literature during recent years. But we do not know any of 
his productions likely to be more prized by meditative Chris- 
tians than the little volume which he has now issued (29). 
It is a gem—both in thought and feeling. 


There were many statements in Dr. Newman Smyth’s Old 
Faiths in New Light, to which reasonable objection was taken, 
both in America and in this country. A new book from his 
pen, bearing a somewhat ominous title (30), cannot escape sus- 
picion. Already it has found two publishers in this country. 
On an examination of its contents we have been relieved by 


(26) A Year's Ministry. First and Second Series. By Alexander 
Maclaren, D.D. London: Office of 7'he Christian Commonwealth. 

(27) From the Beginning to the Glory: or Scripture Lessons for Bible 
Classes and Senior Classes in Sunday Schools. Chiefly taken from the Books 
of Genesis and Exodus. By Lady Beaujolois Dent. London: James Nisbet 
and Co. 

(28) Sermons on Neglected Texts. By Charles S. Robinson, D.D. London: 
R. D. Dickinson, 

(29) Moments on the Mount. A Series of Devotional Meditations. By 
Rev. George Matheson, M.A., D.D., Minister of the Parish of Inellan. 
London: James Nisbet and Co. 

(30) The Reality of Faith, By Newman Smyth, D.D. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. Same book ;— London: R. D. Dickinson, 
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finding that it is simply a selection from sermons preached in 
the ordinary course of his ministry. We cannot profess to 
‘agree with all his forms of expression, but we do not hesitate 
to characterise these discourses as powerful, and to a want 
extent profitable. 





Like many others, we enjoyed amazingly a series of lectures 
which Mr. Paxton Hood some years ago delivered to the 
students at the Metropolitan Tabernacle College, and after- 
wards published under the curious but characteristic title, 
Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets. An announcement of a new 
volume by him on “ Proverb and Parable” (31) awakened the 
liveliest anticipation, and the arrival of the volume itself has 
abundantly satisfied our expectations. Mr. Hood is thoroughly 
in his element when recounting in chatty form the pithy 
sayings and wondrous stories which he has industriously 
gathered from a hundred sources. This is a volume to which 
we will often return, and we are confident we will seldom take 
it up without enjoyment and profit combined. So far as we 
have gone in our reading of it, we have not found a dull or 
uninstructive page. It is a book to tempt the careless to 
read, and when they read it they are almost compelled to think. 

But our praise is apt to become enthusiastic. So we con- 
tent ourselves with some extracts from the book itself to 
illustrate its character :—. 





LEARNED IGNORANCE. 

“There is another kind of learned ignorance. We have spoken of words, 
and how vainly, and even flippantly, they are frequently employed, so as to 
impair rather than strengthen, and impede rather than accelerate, the powers 
of the mind. There is a like ignorance displayed in dealing with facts. It 
is a great part of education to know the place and power of a fact. We 
have already said, there is a great difference between seeing and observing. 
Observation may be spoken of as the cross-examination of the testimony of 
the senses, or of obvious facts. The reader will remember the old story of 
the Chinese traveller in England. In those days, not so long since, when 
the pleasant shores and banks of the Thames were lined by watermen, our 
Chinese traveller was landed by one of these ancient worthies who had a 
wooden leg. It was a fact, and it struck him ; the stranger saw that the 





(31) The World of Proverb and Parable. With Illustrations frora History, 
Biography, and the Anecdotal Table-Talk of all ages. With an Introductory 
Essay on the Historic Unity of the Popular Proverb and Tale in al! ages, By 
Edwin Paxton Hood. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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wooden leg was used to stand in the water, while the other was kept high 
and dry. The economy of this fact struck him very much ; he saw in it 
strong evidences of design, and he wrote home that ‘in England one-legged 
men were kept for watermen, to the saving of all injury resulting to health, 
shoes, or stockings from standing in the water.’ The fact was correct, the 
inference or generalisation was ludicrously wrong. There is a story told 
by the once very popular writer, Dr. John Moore, of a French student in 
London who lodged in the same house with a poor man ill of a fever, and 
who was continually teased by his nurse to drink, although quite nauseated 
by the liquids she offered him. At last, when she was more importunate 
than usual, he whispered, ‘For Heaven’s sake, bring me a salt herring, and 
I will drink as much as you please!’ The woman indulged his request, the 
man perspired profusely and recovered. The French student inserted in his 
note-book this aphorism : ‘ A salt herring cures an Englishman in his fever.’ 
On his return to France he prescribed the same remedy for the first patient 
in fever he was called to attend ; the patient died. The student inserted 
in his note-book : ‘ N.B. Though a salt herring cures an Englishman, it kills 
a Frenchman,’ This may be a satire upon that rapidity of generalisation 
for which our French neighbours are remarkable. But, true story or joke, 
it certainly illustrates the false method of mind that is called observation. 
And these old stories only reveal to us how often the apparent is very far 
from being the real truth.” 










































PROVERBS AND PARABLES. 


“What is a parable? Etymologically, the word signifies simply to place 
side by side ; and it is, in fact, fancy by the side of fact; it is spiritual 
truth side by side with natural truth ; it is truth at once fruitful and floral. 
Many efforts have been made to separate the parable arbitrarily, from the 
proverb, from fable, and from allegory; but something of the parable 
belongs to all these forms. A proverb is a little parable ; it is pithy and 
practical, but it is capable of being elaborated to a very considerable extent 
beyond the pithy saying it is in itself. We could give several instances of 
this, as when we say, ‘ A hungry stomach is master of arts.’ What a picture 
of the ills of life is that old proverb, ‘I’m between the hammer and the 
anvil!’ and what another picture is that of ineffective attempts to do 
mischief, ‘ Ah, it’s like a viper gnawing a file!’ ‘Don’t stir the fire with a 
sword’ was spoken to dissuade from using irritating language to an angry 
person ; and that other of ‘ A leaden sword in an ivory scabbard,’ attributed 
to Diogenes when he heard foul language from the lips of a very elegantly 

. dressed young man. So our Lord’s proverb, ‘ Physician, heal thyself,’ and 
so ‘Casting pearls before swine,’ and the ‘ Jewel of gold in a swine’s snout.’ 
All these are little parables, although they are of the millions of proverbs. 
A parable is a spoken picture. Proverbs strike us as so many bricks in the 
great walls and fortifications of world wisdom. Clear, incisive, ‘they are 
the wisdom of the many, the wit of the one ;’ they are remarkably alike ; 
they may be put into a polyglot, but they form one Bible of human experi- 
ence. There is wonderful humour,—sometimes cheery and sometimes 
grim,—in these tight compact sayings: ‘If fools did not go to market, 
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bad wares would not be sold.’ ‘If a cap is ever so fine, and a fool wears it, 
it’s only a fool’s cap.’ ‘Feed a pig, and you'll most likely get a hog.’ 
‘God comes with leaden feet, but strikes with iron hands.’ ” 

On ImpuDENCcE. 

“Ts it possible to forbear laughing at what we see going on around us, 
as impudence poses itself in its many antics, to obtain the notice of the 
moment or the hour? The hoardings of the streets are periodically invested 
in placards, from men who affix their names to bills assuring you that, of 
all persons in the town or the city, in the county or the country, they are 
the men most suited for this office or that ; seeming to say to all spectators, 
‘Oh, look at me, I beseech you, look at me! Am I not beautiful? Am I 
not the perfect one? Do you not see that I can do this thing-—I alone— 
as no one else can do it?’ The husband of Queen Anne was, as we know, 
Prince George. There was some little dispute going on as to the place he 
was to take in a certain procession, when he said to those who were making 
the arrangements, ‘For (God’s sake, gentlemen, don’t forget that I am 
Prince George of Denmark!’ Behind almost every placard calling for 
votes,—for common councillor or alderman, for member of School Board, 
or member of Parliament,—we hear the expletive and its ‘ Don’t forget 
me!’ Ah! but if often it moves the disgust, it sometimes moves the 
indignation, to hear the big drum with its ass’s skin, and the brazen trumpet 


with its blatant breath, outsounding Aaron’s bells and the music of the 
spheres.” 


Attention has been recently called to the wretched homes 
of the London poor, and a Royal Commission has been appointed 
to prepare a report on the subject. Meanwhile trustworthy 
information from any whose experience and sympathy qualify 
them to speak with authority is welcome. One who has 
been labouring for years among outcasts in a district which 
ranks second to none among the most degraded in the Metro- 
polis, has published under an appropriate title (32) facts 
and scenes which have come under his own observation. 
The various chapters in the book have all the simplicity and 
pathos .which genuine study of sorrowful life can alone 
impart, and we can confidently commend his touching narrative 
to all who are interested “in the slums.” 


From the Religious Tract Society we have received the 
volumes of the Sunday at Home and Leisure Hour for 1884. 
The contents of each volume are excellent, and admirably 
diversified. The editor is to be congratulated on having solved 


(32) In the Slums. Pages from the Note-book of a London Diocesan 
Home Missionary. By the Rev. D. Rice-Jones, M.A. Oxon. London: 
James Nisbet and Co. 
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the problem of supplying for public use worthy literature 
pervaded by a Christian spirit. 

The new volume of Present-Day Tracts on Christian Evidence 
(volume v.) ably sustains a well-earned reputation. We would 
call special attention to the noteworthy contributions of 
Prebendary Row, Dr. Murray Mitchell, Principal Cairns, and 
the Rev. James Iverach. 

The first volume of Short Biographies for the People admir- 
ably and fully supplies the very kind and amount of informa- 
tion best adapted to the requirements of the times. Each 
writer evidences his careful study of the respective lives by 
the production of a succinct, terse, and telling biography. 


From the Scottish Temperance League we have received the 
volume of The Adviser for 1884, which maintains its place in 
the front rank of Temperance literature, notwithstanding the 
honourable number of years, which gives it quite a venerable 
character. Also two excellent Temperance tales, interesting in 
plot, and apt in their moral teaching. They are called 
respectively Avnold’s Resolve and Queensford. 
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